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“Stay to lunch—stay to dinner” 


{ 

4 Futty eleven million people ate Keilogg’s Corn Flakes at 

, breakfast this morning. While several other millions 
poured cream over ALL-BRAN and Pep. Kellogg’s early- 

‘ morning following alone is quite a sizable business. 

. Yet by no means all of Kellogg’s sales are made at 

breakfast. Hundreds of thousands of generous servings 

‘ find takers every day at lunch-time. Thousands of helpings 

. appear at dinner, evening after evening. And there are 

. 


the countless kitchens—with their batches of bran breads 
and puddings, corn flake croquettes and macaroons. .. . 
. For years, the advertising of Kellogg cereals has 
, been pointed towards a twofold goal. To increase the 

morning-cereal consumption of Kellogg products—to 
. extend their popularity throughout other meals and uses. 
, _ Kellogg advertising, much in the manner of the old- 

time housewife, invites the nation to breakfast—then, 
7 hospitably insists that you stay over for lunch and 
supper . . . and often as not the invitation includes the 
promise of a special treat—a delicious plate of fluffy, 
all-bran muffins, just for instance! 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The most comprehensive 


and exact study of 
agricultural America 
ever made 


being distributed, 

by appointment, to 
advertisers and adver- 
tising agencies —s . 4 


Shall we reserve a copy for you? 


the STANDARD Psviek UNIT 


One order—one plate—one bill. 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 
Chicago New York 


Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave. 


San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 
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Weather-Vane Advertisers 


Advertising Changes Should Be Made Cautiously and Not Just for the 
Sake of Introducing Something New or Because , 
Competitors Change Their Plans 


By Emil Brisacher 


President, Emil Brisacher and Staff 


| Pees! JONES, in discussing 
one of his early golf defeats, 
says: “You see, golf was just a 
game at which to beat someone. 
And of course I didn’t know that 
someone was myself.” 

He then tells how, by play- 
ing for pars and birdies and pay- 
ing no attention to his opponents, 
he started on his road to consis- 
tent victory. 

This simple tale has quite a 
moral for the business executive. 
So many of us are so busy watch- 
ing our competitors that we fail 
to keep our minds on our own 
problems. 

So many of us are so busy try- 
ing to devise ways and means to 
offset the brilliant moves of our 
competitors that we lose enthu- 
siasm for our own plans. 

Distant pastures always look 
greener. Competitors’ plans— 
competitors’ advertising—competi- 
tore? improvements in product— 
seem often to require an imme- 
diate adjustment of the carefully 
conceived advertising and sales 
campaign—and right in the middle 
of the stream the Ship-of-Busi- 
ness turns back to shore to get 
a new tin whistle. 

I know firms whose policy is 
so wavering, so easy to sway that 
their own salesmen will not show 
advance proofs of their advertis- 
ing to the trade. 

Too often has the promised ad- 
vertising campaign been postponed 
with the excuse that business con- 
ditions were too good or too bad 


to warrant advertising. Too often 
has a newspaper campaign been 
contemplated and prepared, when 
some competitor would launch an 
outdoor campaign. Then over- 
night the newspaper campaign is 
junked and posters rushed through 
to the lithographer to meet this 
séemingly serious. advertising. 

Let a competitor come out with 
an unimportant improvement in 
his product and it won’t be a 
month when this improvement, or 
as close an adaptation of it as pat- 
ent laws allow, will be added. It 
seems to make no _ difference 
whether it has merit or not— 
a competitor’s judgment seems to 
glorify its value. 

The advertiser of today requires 
all of the courage of the warrior 
chief. He sends forth advertis- 
ing instead of bullets. He risks 
money instead of men. He is ever 
fighting for more territory, more 
riches, more subjects. His sub- 
jects pay taxes to him in the way 
of profits made out of the mer- 
chandise they consume. 

To succeed in battle requires a 
soundly conceived and well ex- 
ecuted movement. Once the com- 
mander is certain of his enemy’s 
strength, he never falters from 
his plan of attack until his ob- 
jective is reached. 

But how different are the many 
business attacks of today. How 
vacillating are the policies, How 
uncertain are the executives of 
what tomorrow’s activities will be. 

I particularly have our big in- 
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dustries in mind. Not that the 
executive should bury his head in 
the sand like the proverbial os- 
trich, but he should let the move- 
ments of competitors settle before 
he emulates them or endeavors to 
counteract them. Let them de- 
velop their weaknesses at their own 
expense. Then, with full knowl- 
edge of the merits of his competi- 
tors’ propositions, he can adopt 
their good features. 

No firm can corner all the 
brains of its industry—all of the 
improvements in product—all of 
the ingenious merchandising ideas. 

Woe to the manufacturer who 
endeavors to adopt them all. He 
and his organization become dizzy 
jumping from plan to plan and 
whirling back to others. 

There is nothing so convincing 
to read as a salesman’s mail after 
a competitor has adopted a new 
advertising program or added a 
new feature to his product. 

The salesman can see only bank- 
ruptcy ahead unless the competi- 
tor’s move is duplicated immedi- 
ately. “Dealers won't buy— 
customers are demoralized—stag- 
nation is just around the corner.” 

Then comes a hurried phone 
call to the advertising agent. Tele- 
grams of cancellation pour out by 
the hundreds. Half sold consum- 
ers develop interest in other prod- 
ucts. And a new campaign is 
launched to tell the public that 
the world’s great product now has 
a beautiful pink ribbon tied around 
each can. 

When an advertiser looks out 
upon his factory, he sees the in- 
vestment of real money. He would 
hold many meetings of his board 
of directors before he would con- 
sider junking all that costly equip- 
ment. Yet often upon the impulse 
of the moment, or just to meet 
a temporary condition, he will 
junk an advertising investment 
many times greater than the total 
valuation of his plant. 

Only the brave deserve the mar- 
kets. Analyze the policies of our 
big successful merchandisers. Note 
how consistent is their advertis- 
ing appeal, how seldom a domi- 
nant new idea appears. 

Variations are essential — the 
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prettiest garment wears out after 
a while—but face lifting a al- 
ways successful, and the public 
sometimes has difficulty in = og- 
nizing the new face of an old 
advertiser. 

Alter the details all you want. 
Keep the new, sound ideas flowing, 
but make changes slowly, for the 
American public is a faithful, old- 
fashioned sort of person—current 
literature to the contrary—and 
likes to feel that the flavor of 
chocolate peppermint still is pep- 
permint. 

New—new—new. The world’s 
greatest improvement. Radio— 
television—bobbed hair—the jazz 
a g e—hand-to- mouth buying— 
where are we? 

Making some _ progress, of 
course. We're traveling around 
in that ever-constant half circle 
of the pendulum that swings back 
and forth with due regularity. 

Wise is the manufacturer who 
steers a middle course, who re- 
alizes that it’s going to be mighty 
lonesome over on that jazzy side 
of the pendulum when public 
fancy swings back. 

I can anticipate the thoughts 
of many readers. You say: “The 
world do move—awake, for a new 
age is upon us.” Of course it 
is, but the public is still the same 
old public; the same rational hu- 
man beings, swayed by the same 
impulses that have dominated hu- 
manity since the world began. 

Kid ourselves as we will, Ameri- 
can citizens are an old-fashioned, 
modest, decent crowd. They want 
new things, of course, but they 
want permanent improvements ot 
value. A gimcrack may have a 
temporary appeal; a drastic ad- 
vertising change may spur sales 
temporarily; but unless the change 
has been made cautiously with full 
consciousness of the business loss 
of the old-time consumers of the 
product, a disheartening slump 1s 
liable to set in just as the sales 
manager is about to vote himself 
a new Rolls-Royce as a bonus. 


A MOTTO FOR AGENCIES 


Our old friend John Quincy 
Adams set forth a model that 
every advertising agency could 
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well afford to have printed on its 
letterhead. He said: “Courage 
and perseverance have a magic 
talisman, before which difficulties 
disappear and obstacles vanish into 
the air.” 

“I want new ideas,” complains 
the manufacturer to his advertis- 
ing agency. “Your stuff is just 
a re-hash of what we have been 
doing for the last several years.” 

“But your business has been 
showing a steady increase and 
everything is lovely,” is the an- 
swer. 

But no, not a chance. Mr. Manu- 
facturer forgets that he reads 
every word of every advertisement 
that is written about his product; 
that it takes years for the public 
to absorb a style, and the details 
of an advertising message. His 
wife is tired of the same old ad- 
vertising, or some acquaintance, 
who knows nothing about his busi- 
ness, has dropped a chance re- 
mark, or for no reason at all 
comes the message: “Give me a 
new advertising style. Some new 
ideas. Come on Mr. Advertising 
Agency, snap into it, quick, to- 
morrow. No? Well, next week 
then. Give them to me or off 
goes your head and I will get 
someone else who will.” 

Advertising club speeches to the 
contrary, an enormous percentage 
of advertising is written to please 
the boss rather than sell the public. 

Many an advertising agency has 
watched money-making ideas go 
up in smoke while less effective 
advertising runs because it gives 
expression to the boss’s thought. 


THE BOSS MAY HAVE A GOOD IDEA 


Great as the temptation might 
be to insist upon the agency’s own 
ideas, the knowledge that if they 
don’t carry out the boss’s ideas, 
someone else will, causes reput- 
able agencies to turn out copy of 
which they are often ashamed. 
But after all, advertising agencies 
are in business to e money. 
And there is the hope that the 
boss’s idea may not be as crazy 
as it seems, and strange to re- 
late, sometimes it goes over big— 
but not often. 

One of the greatest wastes in 
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business today is the inability of 
many advertisers to stick to 
adopted programs. 

You see their campaigns sweep- 
ing the country, reminding you of 
a fast limited train rushing across 
the continent at sixty miles an 
hour. Then comes the shricking 
of brakes, the slowing down to 
a snail’s pace, and the slow pick- 
up to faster speed. Why? Be- 
cause an airplane just passed the 
train carrying a competitor’s mer- 
chandise. The manufacturer was 
about to junk freight car delivery 
and use airplanes to deliver his 
merchandise because it was faster, 
but he got to his costs and realized 
the smaller amount of merchan- 
dise the airplane carried, and he 
decided to continue using the train, 
but the train was stopped—it’s 
off schedule—it can never catch 
up—it has lost reputation—it has 
lost customers. 

If you would suggest to a manu- 
facturer that he discharge one of 
his star salesmen he would think 
you insane. If you would sug- 
gest to him that he change the 
taste of a product that had been 
a proved: success he would think 
you lacked business intelligence. 

But this same manufacturer will 
deliberately drop a proved style 
of advertising, stop a successful 
advertising and sales campaign at 
its height and set out on a new 
track. 

Why not—you mav ask. Shouldn't 
the advertiser continuously look for 
new ideas, for better advertising, 
for more productive methods? 

Unquestionably. But why risk 
his whole business to try them 
out? Why not do as he would 
with a new product? Try it out 
in an isolated territory. In a 
single city or State. 

Just because an advertising {ol- 
lowing is an. intangible sort of 
asset, just because the results of 
productive advertising cannot be 
exactly gauged, is no reason why 
it should be so constantly trifled 
with. 

I am not speaking of excep- 
tional cases. I am discussing the 
vast number of weather-vane ad- 
vertising appropriations, which 

(Continued on page 183) 
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Could you keep up with this crew? 


When these high school oar-benders put their backs into it, you’ve 
got a tough combination to beat. Chances are, if you were in the 
other boat, you’d be keeping up with their rudder. They may be 
young blades, but they’re man-sized in everything but years. 


So are 80% of the 500,000 enthusiastic readers of THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Near-men—that’s what they are. They average 
1514 to 16 years of age, 5 feet 4 inches in height and 115 pounds 
on the scales. They can give you a good run for your money in 
everything they do. 

They row, play golf, tennis, go camping and hiking. They step 
out to parties with the assurance of first-nighters. And—for all 
their activities they must have equipment. Consequently, they 
make up a market that is worth looking into. Their buying 
impulse is on the go morning, noon and night. What’s more, this 
buying is on a man-sized scale. Whatever you make to sell to 
men, these chaps will buy. 


Sell to them, then, through THE AMERICAN Boy. Tell them 
about your product in this, the one publication they call their 
own. Its advertising pages carry weight. Copy received by July 
10th will appear in September. 


me American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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What can I earn in advertising? 
Am I adapted to such work? 
How shall I get a start? 


What preparatory work will 
qualify me for advertising? 


Advertising as a Career 


A chapter by Stan.ey Resor written 
for Edward L. Bernays’ new book, 
**An Outline of Careers, ’’ and reprinted 
in the News Bulletin for May, 1927 


ROBABLY no field of activity com- 
ni greater interest among young 
men today than advertising . . . yet 
despite this wide general interest few 
fields offer so little to guide the beginner. 

Out of twenty-five years of experience 
in advertising Stanley Resor, President of 
J. Walter Thompson Company, has writ- 
ten this article, which, by permission of 
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Geo. H. Doran Company, is reprinted in 
the May News Bulletin. 

His viewpoint is clear and definite, it 
holds out practical help for all who wish 
to enter advertising and for many already 
in the field who may feel their success at 
present to be less than they should have 
attained. 

In the article Mr. Resor deals with ad- 
vertising as it exists, its economic purpose, 
its practical execution. 


He covers the very definite specializa- 


tion toward which advertising now tends, 
and the mental qualities desirable in the 
man or woman who may seek success in 
these fields of specialization. 


Another article in this issue is 

“Some Recent DEVELOPMENTS IN MARKET 
Anatysis,” by Paul T. Cherington, Director of 
Research, J. Walter Thompson Company. 


Complimentary copies of this issue of the News 
Bulletin may be had on request. 


J. Watter Tuompson Company, Dept. L-K, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 


Will you please send me a complimentary copy of the 
J. Walter Thompson News Bulletin for May, 1927. 


Name 
Address 


City State 








Liven Up That Technical Copy 
with a Little Humor 


Even Insecticide Copy Can Be Made Interesting If It Is Not Written 
in Too Serious a Vein 


By J. T. O’Connor 


Vice-President, 


| 


product often have—in fact, usually 
have—a viewpoint which is much 
different from that of the man who 
makes the product. 

Of course, we had read much 
about the impor- 
tance of putting 


T took us a good many years to 
forget that people who buy a 


Wm. 


Peterman Company 


kind that can be tossed t 
Possibly the realization 
fact kept us, for many year 
our viewpoints too limited. 
As this realization began to 
dawn upon us, we decided that it 
might be a good thing to under- 
take an entirely 
new check-up on 


rether. 
of this 
s, with 








yourself in the 
other man’s place, 
and we have al- 
ways taught our 
salesmen the im- 
portance of that 
fact. But talking 
properly when 
you are face to 
face with the 
prospective buyer 
and writing ad- 
vertising with the 








the attitude of the 
housewife toward 
household vermin 
and insecticides. 

That check-up 
developed some 
interesting facts, 
namely, that 
while the average 
reader will often 
sit back and read 
an ordinary ad- 
vertisement just 
because she gets 











same thing in 
mind when you 
are possibly a 
thousand miles 
away from your 
prospective buyers 
are two totally 


ee) smelt 


“Beware, my son, beware!” 
“Stay away from Peterman’s! It has killed your whole family 
Dritaats 
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a thrill out of 
imagining herself 
owning a piano or 
a certain auto- 
mobile or what- 
ever it is, she is 








different things. 
We have al- 
ways been  be- 
lievers in the 
value of the 
manufacturer be- . 
ing very much in- 


hardly apt to sit 
back and relish 
a long account of 
the life, habits 
and future of in- 
sect pests. 
Especially was 





terested person- 
ally in his prod- 
uct, especially 
when it comes to 
advertising it. We have always 
believed and still do believe that 
the man whose job it is to write 
the advertising which is to appear 
must be thoroughly acquainted 
with what he has to sell or write 
or talk about. 

Ours is, of course, a technical 
product. Insecticides are based 
and developed on highly scientific 
lines. Our products are not the 


A RATHER UNATTRACTIVE SUBJECT WAS 
MADE INTERESTING BY GIVING IT HUMOR- 
OUS TREATMENT 


10 


this found to be 
.rue when we 
tried to talk to 
her from a tech- 
nical standpoint. We found that 
many of the really sound argu 

ments which are most corvinc- 
ing from a technical and scientific 
viewpoint fail to carry home in 
the case of the prospective user, 
simply becatise the average house- 
keeper does not have her mind 
attuned: to that sort of con- 
sideration of insects. We made up 
our minds, then, that many of 
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The Des Moines Register and Tribune- 
Capital has the 


Most Thorough Coverage 


of Any Middle-Western Newspaper 


Note that in lowa outside of Des Moines, The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune-Capital has /08,967 more daily circulation than the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press-Dispatch in Minnesota outside St. Paul. 





229,491 Net Paid Daily Average April 
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these really meritorious talking 
points would have to be scrapped 
entirely and that we would have 
to develop a new appeal, an appeal 
to which the average housekeeper 
would listen. 

Now, we may as well admit 
that this was not an easy thing 
to do. And it occurs to us that 
many a manufacturer of a technical 
or scientific product which has to 
be sold to a non-technical buying 
public finds himself in the same 


x. 

We deliberately went about 
building an advertising campaign 
which was designed to make the 
subject of roaches and insecticides 
one which would attract genuine 
reader interest. We knew that only 
through a sincere reader interest 
could we hope to develop the 
utmost in the way of returns from 
that copy. 

This copy has now been running 
for a sufficient length of time to 
enable us to gather some interest- 
ing facts. In the first place, it 
has shown us that it is possible 
to make even roach copy appeal- 
ing, at least from a reading stand- 
point. It has shown us, in the 
second place, that even a scientific 
and technical subject may be 
treated in such a way that the gen- 
eral reading public can under- 
stand the value of the product. It 
has shown us, too, that when all 
is said and done, since our busi- 
ness is to sell, not to the technical 
field, but to the general house- 
keeper field, our copy must be so 
written that it appeals to that 
group. 

It seems to show that there is 
a wide difference in the inherent 
viewpoint of the manufacturer of 
technical or scientific products and 
the viewpoint of the general buy- 
ing public. It also shows that when 
such a manufacturer expects to 
advertise to a market of this kind, 
he has to leave at home all his 
prejudices and habits of years; 
leave at home his own thought and 
language and fit into the thought 
and language of the prospective 
buyer. 


A. Herbert Peron, formerly with the 
Chicago Tribune, has joined the Chicago 
staff of the Capehart-Carey Corporation, 
advertising agency. 
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Piggly Wiggly Stores Plan 
National Campaign 


At a recent meeting of executives of 
the Piggly Wiggly chain-store companies 
held at Denver, preliminary steps were 
worked out in preparation for a national 
advertising campaign. his advertising 
will be in addition to the regular market 
a. | eng in newspapers 

eters, vice-president and gen: 
orci p Bn of the Piggly Wiggly 
Stores, Inc., Memphis, is chairman of 
a committee which will handle this ad. 
vertising. 

The J. Walter Thompson Company, 
Inc., has been appointed advertising 
counsel. 


E. S. Swasey, Vice-President, 
Fuller & Smith 


Edward S. Swasey, formerly in charge 
of market pt with Fuller & Smith, 
Cleveland advertising agency, for three 
years, has been appointed vice-president 
and director in charge of new client 
relations. He succeeds George W. Bel- 
sey, resigned. 


Food Products Account to 
Lennen & Mitchell 


Reid, Murdock & Company, Chicago, 
packers and distributors of Monarch 
brand food products, have appointed 
Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, to direct their adver 
tising account. This appointment be 
comes effective January 1, 1928 


Federal Furniture Factories 
Appoint Paul Cornell Agency 


The Federal Furniture Factories, Inc.. 
New York, has appointed The Paul 
Cornell Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


Cluett, Peabody Appoint 
Carter Agency 


Peabody & Company, Troy, 
Arrow shirts and collars, have 
appointed The Carter Advertisng 
Agency, New York, as _ advertising 
counsel. 


Cluett, 
N. 


May Oil Burner Account to 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


The May Oil Burner Corporation, 
Baltimore, has appointed Barton, [urs 
tine & Osborn, Inc., to handle its ad 
vertising. 


Floor Machine Account to 
George Batten 


The Ponsell Floor Machine Company, 
New York, has appointed George Batten 
Company, Inc., to direct its advertising. 
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MILWAUKEE — First City in Diversity of Industry! 


Now Milwaukee Drinks 
Ginger Ale! 


or and one-half million bottles of ginger 
ale were consumed by Greater Milwaukee 

families during 1926, according to the 1927 

Consumes Analysis of this rich territory. 


72% of the total sales! were t ricted to five 
brands, four of which were advetti 

Journal alone for maximum volume at one low 
cost per sale. The fifth, advertiser used more 
space in The Journal: ‘than in ‘the other two 
newspapers combined. Thirty-one brands divi- 
ded the remaining\28% of the total ‘sales — 
an individual average ay ress than Joe 


You, too, need only one paper to thoroughly 
cover and sell this stable market. The Journal © 
is used as a shopping guide by more than four 
out of every five Greater Milwaukee families. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 











WISCONSIN—First State in Value‘of Dairy Products! 
SS 
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Kklahoma City 
Ranks First in Oklahoma 





THE 


FACTS 





Oklahoma C.ty 


Second City 





POPULATION 


(Govern. Estimate, July 1, 1926) 


TELEPHONES 
(S. W. Bell Telephone Co., Jan. 1, 


ELECTRIC USERS 
(Okla. Utilities Assn., Jan. 1, 


1927) 
GAS METERS ...ccccecce 
(Okla. Utilities Assn., Jan. 1, 1927) 


WATER METERS .. «cccece 
(City Water Depts., Jan. 1, 1927) 


os eee s.4 + See 


133,000 
32,175 
1927) 


29,309 


26,030 


26,402 
25,402 


20,840 19,724 





ACTS definite and irrefutable, 

back the statement that Okla- 

homa City is the first city in 
this state! Compare these facts as 
presented above . what truer 
indications of leadership could there 
be than population, number of tele- 
phones, electric users, gas meters, 
water meters! Oklahoma City leads 
in each! And furthermore, Oklahoma 


City leads by a greater majority as 
the jobbing center of the state. Mea 
sure your advertising efforts in Okla- 
homa by these facts! 

The rich Oklahoma City market 
offers surprising sales possibilities for 
your product—and these possibili 
ties can best be opened up through 
advertising in the Oklahoman and 
Times. 


Combined Daily Circulation, 143,774; Sunday 89,386 


%% DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
OKLAHOMA CIiTy TIMES 





tly and alone 
lahoma 
City Market 


cover Tf 


E.KATZ SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York «Chicago: Detroit 
| Kansas City + Atlanta 
San Francisc* 
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Competition Didn’t Frighten This 
Manufacturer 


He M-rely Redoubled His Sales Effosts and Advertising When Competi- 
tion Stooped to Price-Cutting and Other Tactics 


By Carl S. Wilton 


there were four inde- 
ndent plants with a com- 
production capacity of 
mately four times the nor- 
nsumer demand of the com- 
munity to be served. All of them 
were engaged in the manufacture 
and sale to retail dealers of a 
highly perishable product, the na- 
ture of which limited distribution 
to the city in which they were lo- 
cated and an outside shipping ra- 
dius of about seventy-five miles. 
And this outside territory was 
punctured in every direction with 
a half dozen or more small plants 
assiduously engaged in proving the 
eternal truthfulness of the rhyme: 


O* f 


bined 
appr« » 
mal c 


There never was a product made, 

This truth you must confess, 

But what some guy could make it worse 

And sell his junk for less. 

One of the four plants was op- 
erated by folks who believed in 
quality and lived up to their be- 
liefs but who didn’t go in much 
for modern sales promotion meth- 
ods. Folks who figuréd that the 
product was the thing and ap- 
parently worried little about ser- 
vice in its larger aspects or the 
place of advertising in the scheme 
of things. Like most plants of 
this type, the number of its cus- 
tomers was small, had been with 
them a long time, were loyal to 
the core and stuck to them like 
leeches. This plant never took 
on any new customers, neither did 
it ever lose any old ones. 

Another of the four plants was 
owned by a loud speaking, hard 
hitting, swash buckling gladiator 
and operated on the theory that 
either co-operative price fixing or 
ruthless price slashing were the 
last words in business wisdom. 
The ijea of basing prices on the 
cost of production and distribu- 
tion, plus a reasonable profit, more 
or less independent of what the 


other fellow might be able to do, 
was not included in his repertoire 
of methods. His was the dom- 
inating personality and he had, by 
dint of sheer fighting ability and 
the courage of his convictions, 
laid by from other lines of en- 
deavor a comfortable reserve of 
cold cash, or the equivalent there- 
of, by virtue of which he was in 
a position to commit any overt 
act which he might desire to com- 
mit, irrespective of the profits that 
might accrue therefrom. And it 
was rumored freely among many 
of the dealers of the aforemen- 
tioned plants, that he had had 
much to do in shaping the policy 
of all of them but one. 

This one exception, and the 
third in our listing, was a sort of 
co-operative enterprise that had 
been launched by a number of 
dealers who had become sick, tired 
and disgusted at some of the poli- 

cies and apparently fixed prices 
and terms of the other . three 
plants. It had been organized and 
was managed by a popular dealer 
and its stock was pretty widely 
distributed among a number of 
other prominent dealers. 

This plant had enjoyed one sea- 
son of evidently satisfactory op- 
eration and was preparing to enter 
upon the second with flying colors. 
It was a low pricing, poor ser- 
vicing, non-advertising outfit, or- 
ganized along the lines of “of the 
dealer, by the dealer and for the 
dealer.” It was the self-styled 
champion of the down-trodden 
dealer employing more psychology 
than equipment, recognizing and 
utilizing to the utmost the power 
of human prejudice, and the 
scheme was working beautifully. 

The fourth plant, and the one 
about which our story is primarily 
concerned, was the oldest and the 
largest of the four. It had con- 
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sistently manufactured a strictly 
high-grade product for many 
years. Its management had en- 
deavored to render comprehensive 
service to its dealers consistent 
with the quality of its products, 
and it had for years been a con- 
sistent advertiser, and it had rea- 
son to believe that its products 
enjoyed a consumer acceptance 
superior to that of any of the 
other manufacturers in the pic- 
ture. 

But, as previously intimated, it 
had, through the promulgation of 
unpopular policies more or less in 
concert with two of the other 
plants, succeeded in getting pretty 
badly in Dutch with a large num- 
ber of its former friends and 
customers. Business had slipped 
away until the handwriting on the 
wall was all written in capital 
letters. 

Such was the situation which, 
judging from information glean- 
able from the trade press and 
from attendance upon national con- 
ventions, is more or less typical 
in more cities than one in these 
big United States, in which these 
four plants found themselves at 
the beginning of 1924. 

As to the situation in the out- 
side shipping area, let us gently 
draw the curtain and silently steal 
away, for out there they don’t 
keep books. They rent out their 
farm and from the proceeds thus 
received make up the deficits on 
their manufacturing ventures. 

Here we sat more or less high 
and dry, so to speak, with a plant 
capacity adequate to serve the en- 
tire requirements of the territory 
and with the fixed charges and 
other pestiferous things that al- 
ways accompany such capacity. 
Add to this a sales ship pretty well 
battered on the reefs of improper 
policies—policies largely dictated 
by blundering efforts at alleged 
co-operation with two of the other 
three plants—along with a dealer 
attitude ranging from silent resent- 
ment to open hostility, and you 
have a pretty fair picture of the 
stage settings in front of which 
the drama of 1924 had to be 
played. 


Which entrances, or perhaps 
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exits, should be used? It was 
argued that, despite the con- isten: 
advertising and the wide con «mer 
acceptance enjoyed by our oprod- 
ucts, our consumers seld or 
never asked for them by trade 
name. This was true. This <cems 
to be one of the peculiarities ..{ the 
particular business in which \e are 
engaged. The same condition js 
reported by manufacturers in all 
parts of the country. In spite of 
their persistent advertising, con 
sumers with equal persistency re 
fuse to specify the trade name 
when they buy. 

Some obliging advertising ex- 
pert can perform a_ tremendous 
service to this particular industry 
by showing how the general pub- 
lic can be taught to call for its 
products by their trade names. 


SUBSTITUTION MADE EAS\ 


It was argued further, and 
rather convincingly, that this con- 
dition made substitution or, more 
properly speaking, diversion on the 
part of the dealer, too easy to pass 
up. It was also argued that be- 
cause of this ease of substitution 
or diversion on the part of the 
dealer and the unfortunately an- 
tagonistic attitude of many of 
them, business could be secured 
and held only on price. These 
arguments were further enhanced 
by the assertion that most dealers 
are price buyers anyway, even 
when conditions appropriate to the 
satisfaction of the price buying 
instinct are even less alluring 
than in this instance. Arguing 
thusly it was reasoned that the 
only thing to do was to keep up 
the quality and the service, lower 
the price to the competitive level 
or better and take the losses, or 
else cut quality, service and price 
and leave the outcome to the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

But this suggested procedure, 
although amply financed, did vio- 
lence to common sense and com- 
mon decency and would have 
meant breaking faith with thou- 
sands of consumers who bx !ieved 
in our products. 

It was decided that, even t)ough 
the dealer could easily plig up 
the flow of our products to the 
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consuver, the fact nevertheless 
remai.ed that the consumer ac- 
ceptane which those products en- 
joyed was the most encouraging 
factor in the situation. This ac- 
ceptar. c had been created by years 
)f ho: est manufacturing and con- 
sistent advertising, thus the prob- 
lem inally sifted back to the 
matter of regaining the dealer’s 
confidence. 

Instead of resorting to cheap 
expedicnts to meet still cheaper 
competition, it was determined to 
push to the limit the sound manu- 
facturing and merchandising prin- 
ciples sanctioned by common sense 
and advocated by the best men in 
every industry. In this program 
there was no place for price cut- 
ting, quality tampering or service 
curtailing. 


QUALITY IMPROVED 


Instead of jeopardizing the qual- 
ity it was improved by the instal- 
lation of expensive additional 
equipment, the employing of more 
competent and higher-price men 
and the use of more expensive 
raw materials. Instead of curtail- 
ing the service $75,000 worth of 
comparatively new servicing equip- 
ment was $acrificed to make place 
for $125,000 worth of new and 
more improved equipment. Instead 
of cutting prices to the dealer, 
prices were readjusted on a slid- 
ing scale or quantity discount basis, 
resulting in an actual increase in 
prices in a great many instances 
commensurate with the improved 
quality of the product and the 
more comprehensive service to 
the dealer. Instead of limiting 
selling and advertising expenses, 
the sules department personnel 
was cleaned up and increased 300 
per ce The advertising budget 
was doubled. 

The story of improved quality, 
more comprehensive service and a 
more ontensified consumer accep- 
tance through extensive advertis- 
ing, was told to the dealers by 
mail, sy telephone, through the 
hewspspers and in person by com- 
petent salesmen. Old sores were 
healed, not by rehearsal of their 
causes jut by their overshadowing 
with nwer and better methods. 
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Dealer response was at first 
hesitant and suspicious, then 
frankly critical or evasive, but 
finally it reached the “show me” 


stage and then things began to 


~ happen. 


The big season for our prod- 
ucts is from the first of April to 
October and with the approach of 
the seasons opening the new ser- 
vicing equipment, the personal 
selling efforts and the expanded 
advertising program began to reg- 
ister with the dealers. By May 
15 we were swamped to our ears 
and the engineering department, in- 
trusted with the installation and 
servicing of equipment on the 
dealers’ premises, was on a twenty- 
four hour schedule and yelling for 
help. 

And as_ servicing equipment 
went in competitive prices went 
down but apparently to little or 
no avail. It was being demon- 
strated under extremely adverse 
conditions that retail dealers are 
looking for genuine quality and 
comprehensive service and that all 
the talk about the average dealer 
being a price hound is pure bunk. 
The chorus of weak-kneed sales- 
men’s complaints to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The year closed 
with very satisfactory sales vol- 
ume and net profits. 

When 1925 opened the competi- 
tive situation was quite similar to 
1924, but it had not progressed 
very far until new pyrotechnics 
loomed on the horizon. Lower 
prices, variable quality, curtailed 
service and a _ non-advertising 
policy had failed to enthuse many 
dealers and the manufacturer pur- 
suing these policies with the 
greatest zeal decided to take his 
story to the consumer. 

Display advertisements 


telling 
the consumer how dealers and cer- 
tain manufacturers were conniving 
to filch the public by the main- 
tenance of artificial price levels 


began to appear. A few dealers, 
mostly small ones, had been en- 
listed in this “campaign of edu- 
cation.” They had been bartered 
by cheap wholesale prices in return 
for which they agreed to retail 
at prices considerably below the 
average normal resale level. The 
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names of these dealers and the 
cut prices appeared in these adver- 
tisements. A few of our dealers 
situated near some of these cut- 
price outlets became alarmed. 
Some of them merely got mad at 
the offending manufacturer and 
the greater number of them simply 
sawed wood. The other two 
plants soon adopted more or less 
similar methods. 

Prior to this time no seriously 
concerted effort had been made by 
us to stabilize resale prices al- 
though it had always been our 
general policy to encourage price 
maintenance and the majority of 
our dealers maintained prices; 
however, there were quite a num- 
ber of price-cutting chaps among 
them. With this competitive news- 
paper campaign as a cue we 
launched an aggressive resale price 
maintenance drive among our 
dealers and ultimately succeeded 
in getting all of them on a strict 
price maintenafice basis without 
the loss of a single account. We 
have since become hard-boiled 
with price-cutters, very much to 
our own satisfaction and the satis- 
faction of practically all of our 
dealers. 

Dealers failing to enthuse over 
this newspaper “campaign of edu- 
cation” in sufficient numbers to 
justify its continuance, the manu- 
facturers sponsoring it went into 
the retail business, opening a num- 
ber of stores in good locations. 
These stores have since been dis- 
continued. The season of 1925 
closed with satisfactory volume 
and net profits. 

The following year opened with 
conditions similar to those in 1925, 
except that one of the plants in the 
1925 run-off had discontinued op- 
erations. Another plant, however, 
had gotten under way, leaving the 
total number of profit contenders 
the same as during the previous 
year. Our advertising was again 
doubled, our sales personnel 
strengthened, our servicing facili- 
ties again enlarged and our prod- 
ucts improved further. All with- 
out the necessity for further price 
increases, the increased volume 
having been sufficient to absorb 
the added cost of doing business. 
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Volume and net profits in 1926 
showed an increase over the pre- 
vious year despite the faci that 
the industry for the country as a 
whole showed decreases due (o un- 
favorable weather conditions as 
compared to 1925. 

During the three years re- 
counted, efforts were concentrated 
largely along the lines indicated 
within the city and suburban ter- 
ritory. During 1927 it is the in- 
tention to still further improve 
these methods and to extend them 
to the out-of-town trading area. 
This extension, to say the least, 
will constitute an interesting ex- 
periment in the application of ac- 
cepted sales theory and practice 
to an extremely unwholesome situ- 
ation for, as stated, in the coun- 
try they don’t keep books, and 
manufacturing deficits come out 
of the proceeds of the farm. 


New Accounts for E. H. 


Brown Agency 

The Dooley Presser Foot Company, 
Delavan, Wis., manufacturer of a sew- 
ing device and other products, has ap- 
pointed the E. H. Brown Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, to direct its advertis 
ing account. Mail-order magazines 
will be used. 

The Langlade Company, Antigo, Wis., 
has also appointed this agency to direct 
a summer resort campaign. Newspapers 
and general magazines will be used. 


J. R. Hamilton Advanced by 
Hugh C. MacLean, Ltd. 


John R. Hamilton, of Hugh C. Mac 
Lean, Ltd., Toronto, has been appointed 
manager of the Montreal office of that 
company. He succeeds W. H. Hughes, 
resigned. 

E. A. Williams, formerly with the 
Windsor, Ont., Border Cities’ Stay 
has joined the Montreal office of the 
MacLean organization. 


B. C. Welsh to Retire from 


Chilean Nitrate Bureau 

B. C. Welsh, who has been a 

ing manager of the Chilean Nit 

Soda Educational Bureau for 
twenty- -five years, will retire July 
was at one time a member of ¢! 
of George Batten Company. Th 
be no successor appointed, as T! 
man Company, New York ad\ 
agency, is directing the advertis 


Ford Appoints N. W. A 

The Ford Motor Company. ! 
has appointed N. W. Ayer & 

advertising counsel for the Ford « 
truck and Fordson tractor. 


< 
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The Philadelphia Bulletin 
again stands “four square”’ with 


the policies of the 


Association of National 
Advertisers 


At the 17th Anniversary Convention of the A. N. A. at 
Detroit on May 11th, 1927, O. C. Harn, one of the founders 
and past president of the A. N. A., and now managing 
director of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, said: 
“The members of A. N. A. should call upon publishers to 
define the elements of their circulation, and to sell those 
elements, rather than mere quantity of circulation.” 


Elements of The Bulletin’s Circulation 

The Philadelphia Bulletin is a conservative family type of newspaper 
f the better grade, free of sensationalism of any kind. 

That the people of Philadelphia and vicinity appreciate the efforts of 
The Bulletin to give them all the news of the day, as fairly, as exactly 
and impartially as it can be laid before them, i$ attested by the fact that 
not only has the name of The Bulletin become as a household word 
among them, but that its circulation reaches far beyond the highest point 
ever attained by a Philadelphia newspaper. 


How The Bulletin’s Circulation Was Obtained 


The Philadelphia Bulletin is sold or its merits as a newspaper, No 
prize, premium, guessing contests, or other methods of artificially stimu- 
lating circulation have been used. 











Dominate Philadelphia 
Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Chening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 
C report of Average paid circulation for six months ending 


March 31, 1927 


546,527 say 


New York, 247 Park Avenue, 
(Park-Lexington Building). * pew gt a live in ae ge 
wha , tai Ta Area, U. 8S. Census 
= any Ry ‘ figures average 4.5 persons to a fam- 

ala ale <2 — ily. Dividing the population in_this 

Detroit, C. L. Weaver, Ver- | area (America’s Third Largest Mar- 

ree & Conklin, | Inc., ket) by the size of the average fam- 
321 Lafayette Blvd. ily, the result shows that The Bulle- 

San Francisco, Thomas L. tin goes daily into “nearly every 
Emory, Verree & Conklin, home. 

Inc., 681 Market St. 


(Copyricht 1927, Bulletin Company) MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED PRESS 
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Lg 
Epson ELzcTmic APPLIANCE CO.1nc. 
Shel poiad, 


22-26 wis" STREET 


April 14, 1927, 
New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen: 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that-I can inform 
you we afe’again, for our fourth year, going to use the 
New York Evening Journal exclusively in Metropolitan 
New York for HOTPOINT. advertising. 

The only reason: we continue to give this business 
exclusively to the New York Evening Journal is on account 
of the wonderful results achive the use of 

- Ou probably will be interested in learning 
t during 1926°in the Metropolitan Area of Greater 
New York HOTPOINT showed its greatest increase in 
business, I attribute. the consumer acceptance of HOT- 
POINT dye greatly to our advertising in the New Y, 
cening Journal. 





We have be fice and co-operation from 
the New York Evening Joutnal that warrants our con- 
tinuance in your paper ex¢lusively in this market. 

Yours very truly, cl 
A BA@r2r/ 
Mé 


District Sales Manager. 


LL 


THE NEW YORK Gr 
EVENING JOURNAL 
CARRIED THIS 
BUSINESS 
EXCLUSIVELY 
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_-BUSINESS IS GOOD 


IN THE 


NEW YORK MARKET 


and 


Particularly So 


For Advertisers In 


The 
NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
MARCH 31st, 686,740 DAILY NET PAID 


More circulation than the Evening World 
and Sun combined—PLUS 113,816 


Greatest circulation of any evening newspaper in America and a 
QUALITY circulation at THREE CENTS a copy daily and 
FIVE CENTS a-copy Saturday 


13 Hea Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Ch », Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 


_ 
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: | 
Detroit newspaper 
lineage speaks volumes 
on superior effectiveness 
of The Detroit News 


— 


| First 4 Months, 1927 


Total Advertising Volume 
In Lines 


News... 10,158,302 
2nd Paper 5,355,224 
3d Paper 4,315,038 














t 


An analysis of newspaper lineage in Detroit re- 
veals the fact that The Detroit News, alone, during 
the first four months of 1927 carried more adver- 
tising than both other Detroit newspapers com- 
bined. ‘This in itself is evidence enough of the 
effectiveness of Detroit News advertising. Coupled 
with this fact, however, is the achievement of The 
Detroit News during all of 1926 when it once more 
led all other newspapers of the world in advertising. 
This singular advertising situation substantiates 
most emphatically the fact that The Detroit News 
covers the local trading territory of Detroit thor- 
oughly. Its great lineage shows that many adver- 
tisers, local and national, find great economy and 
advantage in using it exclusively, thus enabling 
them to employ greater and more impressive copy 
at the least cost. 


The Detroit News 


Detroit’s HOME Newspaper 
365,000 Sunday Circulation — 330,000 Weekday Circulation 
































Getting Salesmen to Sell the Entire 
~ Line 


They 


Will Do It If the Necessity of It Is Brought Out in Easily Under- 
stood Dollar Language 


By Frank L. Foreman 


Vice-President and Sales Manager, Peckham-Foreman, Inc. 


p® \BABLY the most difficult 
problem of a great many 
concerns from the sales angle is 
to induce salesmen not only to 
carry a complete line of samples, 
but to give all numbers in the 
line an equal amount of attention 
so that their orders will cover 
all models. 

As in everything connected with 
sales, the human element plays a 
big part in this problem. When 
we went to school, we were most 
proficient in the subject which 
we liked the best and gave it 
the most attention. In athletics, 
the game we excelled in was the 
one we liked more than the others 
and played the most. Salesmen, 
after starting out with a com- 
plete line, will within a short time 
give their attention and best sales 
effort to the models they are sell- 
ing the most of with the least 
possible effort. It isn’t right, it 
isn’t good salesmanship, but it’s 
numan 

The “travelo” line is one that 
most salesmen would call short 
but which, as in every other line, 
the salesmen try to make still 
shorter Our lines do not re- 
quire a trunk, as a complete line 
can be carried in two sample cases. 
The men who cover their terri- 
tories by automobile have no ex- 
cuse whatever for not carrying 
the complete line, but the salesmen 
traveling by railroad are tempted 
to cut down their line wherever 
possil 

The following experience which 
the writer had in making one of 
his trips throughout the country 
best illustrates the danger of a 
salesnan not carrying his com- 
plete line; or carrying it but fail- 
ing tc show all numbers. The 
salesmen of another concern mak- 
ing a similar knit jacket, with a 
particular feature, were securing 


some of our 
the writer 
on the cus- 


a few orders from 
customers. When 
noticed this jacket 
tomers shelves and asked them 
why they found it necessary to 
carry this product along with ours, 
they replied that it has a feature 
that “travelo” does not possess. 

On being shown the same fea- 
ture in one of the models in our 
line, the customers were surprised 
and stated that had they known of 
this model they would have been 
only too glad to buy it from us, 
thereby avoiding the necessity of 
dividing their knit jacket business 
between two houses when they 
were satisfied with our concern 
and merchandise. 

One of two things happened in 
this case: Ejither the salesmen 
did show this model to the cus- 
tomers but did not stress this 
particular feature of it, and when 
the competitive salesman presented 
his line and called attention to 
this feature in the jacket, he suc- 
ceeded in selling the customer; or, 
our salesmen, after receiving their 
complete line of samples and not 
making ready sales of this gar- 
ment, either did not include it, 
or kept it at the bottom of their 
samples and neglected to show it. 


THE SOLUTION 


How shall we combat a problem 
of this kind? Put a more liberal 
commission on slower selling num- 
bers? Give an extra prize to the 
salesman selling the largest quan- 
tity of a number like this? The 
writer hardly thinks that either 
one of these inducements or any 
other that could be thought of 
along these lines would obtain 
the required result. If the model 
should not prove popular and you 
induced a salesman, by dangling 
in front of him some extra in- 
ducements to stock up his cus- 
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tomers on this number, he would 
have a come-back at the firm if 
his customers came back at him 

No, about the only way you 
can push any particular model or 
models in the line that have not 
been ready sellers is to show the 
salesmen that by neglecting these 
numbers they are simply passing 
up a chance to make additional 
money. Impress upon them that 
it is perfectly all right to sell 
the popular numbers first and then 
introduce the others. If they only 
sell a dozen here and there, the 
commission on these alone will 
defray the expense of hotel bills, 
railroad fare, or machine up-keep. 
Again, we are all human and we 
all like the dollar in some form 
or other. Nothing is so con- 
vincing as when it is brought out 
in plain and easily understood 
dollar language. 

One way to get your salesmen 
to push any model they are neg- 
lecting is to find a particular 
market for that article and bring 
it to their attention. To make 
this point clear: One model in 
our line which had been quite in- 
active we found was very adapt- 
able for motorcycling and we were 
fortunate in having several large 
organizations adopt it, with the 
result that when this was pointed 
out to the salesmen they approached 
the dealers from this angle and 
were able to increase their sales 
on this number. 

Another model, also somewhat 
inactive, was found to appeal to 
teams that had club colors. Again 
when this was pointed out to the 
salesmen, they in turn worked 
with their trade along these lines, 
with the result that today it 1s 
one of the best selling models. 

We were in business a number 
of years before we discovered a 
simple truth which we should have 
known or learned a long time be- 
fore. We had forty salesmen, 
and in making up our sample 
lines we put an order through 
the mill for four dozen of one 
model in one color and_ then 
selected a different color for an- 
other model and also put through 
four dozen so that all the sales- 
men, for instance, had model No. 
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1 in color A; model No. 
color B, etc. The result was, re 
gardless of the fact that other 
colors were equally as good as 
A or B, if model No. 1 was the 
most popular number, then 

the biggest selling color i: 
line. 

We have found it to be the case, 
almost without exception, that the 
customer will buy the shade in 
which the sample is submitted. 
(For example: If two sign men 
call on me and one tells me what 
a nice sign he can make and the 
other goes ahead and invests a 
little time and money in making 
up an attractive dummy, we know 
which one has the better chance 
of getting the order.) Today in 
making up our sample lines, when 
we send model No. 1 to the sales- 
men, it is divided between all the 
colors in our line so that, if the 
salesmen book the same amount 
of business, our sales will also 
include every color. 

It all simmers down to work- 
ing intelligently with your sales- 
men, never forgetting the fact that 
they are as anxious to make 
money as the firm is. They can 
only do so by constantly increas- 
ing their sales; but they must 
have thoughtful co-operation from 
the firm. 


C. L. French Joins Gardner 
Agency 


Charles L. French, formerly with the 


Dunlap-Ward Advertising Company, 
Inc., Cleveland advertising agency, has 
joined the Gardner Advertising (om- 
pany, Inc., Chicago. He was at one 
time advertising representative of The 
Saturday Evening Post in the Ob-o ter- 
ritory. 


Federal Motor Truck Appoints 
Brooke, Smith & French 


The Federal Motor Truck Company, 
Detroit, has appointed Brooke, Smith 
& French, Inc., advertising age! of 
that city, to direct its advertis ace 
count. 


Carryola Account to 
Dearborn Agency 


The Carryola Company of Ai 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of pi 
vhonographs. has appointed the 
born Advertising Agency, Chica¢ 
advertising counsel. 
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Twice the Sales Calls 
per Man per Day! 


Radiating from Indianapolis, 17 railroads, 13 electric in- 
terurban lines and 15 motor bus lines provide swift, 
convenient transportation to every part of The Indian- 
apolis Radius. For salesmen who motor, a network of 
excellent highways is equally advantageous. 

Salesmen say that in working The Indianapolis Radius 
they can make twice the national average of calls per man 
per day. This cuts selling costs, speeds the winning of 
distribution and entrenches leadership through closer 
contact with the trade. 

Add to this the prestige of The Indianapolis News in 
this rich, concentrated market of 2,000,000 people—its 
powerful advertising influence with the trade and with 
the public—and you have a most favorable condition for 
Sales success. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Ags The Indianapolis Radius 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 


: : DAN A. CARROLL nites: J. E. LUTZ 
New York: 110 East 42nd St. Chicago The Tower Bidg. 


ANAPOLIS 
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Jell-O Spent $7,688,000 for Adver- 
tising from 1905 to 1923 


Sales During the Latter Year Were Nine Times Those of 1996~— 
Company Has Almost Complete Distribution 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


IX sustaining the opposition of 
the owners of the “Jell-O” 
trade-mark against the registration 
of “Mel-O,” the recent decision 
of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia mentions that 
“consideration testimony” had been 
taken.* A reference to this testi- 
mony, recorded by the tribunals of 
the Patent Office, reveals some in- 
teresting facts regarding the 
growth of the Jell-O business 
which was obviously due to ad- 
vertising. 

William E. Humelbaugh, of The 
Jell-O Company, Inc., testified 
that, from 1905 to 1923 inclusive, 
the company had spent a total of 
$7,688,000 for advertising Jell-O 
and Jell-O Ice Cream Powder. In 
1905, also according to Mr. Hum- 
elbaugh’s testimony, the appropria- 
tion was only $147,000. In 1910 it 
had grown to $276,000; in 1918 it 
was $323,000, and during the next 
five years the sums spent for ad- 
vertising by the Jell-O company 
were as follows: 


In answering a question as to 
the source of his information, the 
witness said that the figures were 
given in part from personal knowl- 
edge, “through placing and han- 
dling the advertising and finally 
from our records.” In regard to 
the kinds of advertising used, he 
explained that the products were 
advertised very extensively in 
practically all available mediums, 
including magazines, newspapers, 
outdoor bulletins, car cards, and the 
distribution of booklets. 

Information regarding the re- 
markable growth of the sales of 


This case was reported in the May 12, 
1927, issue of Printers’ Inx, page 181, 
“Trade-Mark Decisions of the Court of 


Appeals. 


the Jell-O products was included 
in the testimony of Thomas A. 
Wilson, vice-president of the 
Jell-O company. In 1906, he said, 
the sales were 327,000 cases, con- 
taining three dozen each of Jell-O 
and Jell-O Ice Cream Powder. 
“The business steadily increased,” 
he added, “until 1923, when we 
sold 3,100,000 cases, three dozen 
each.” 

Questioned by counsel as to the 
sales of the company in 1916, Mr. 
Wilson replied that about 1,(00,- 
000 cases were sold that year. In 
regard to the extent to which the 
goods are marketed, he said that 
the company has close to 100 per 
cent distribution throughout the 
country in both the wholesale and 
retail grocery trade, and that this 
may be said to apply to the United 
States, in part or as a whole, since 
the distribution is as good in one 
State as in another. 

The per capita consumption, the 
witness also explained, is larger in 
the Middle West and in California 
than it is in the East, and in re- 
gard to the export business of 
both products, he said: 

“Jell-O is well known and sold 
generally throughout the Dominion 
of Canada, and regular shipments 
are made to Mexico, Cuba, Eng- 
land, China, Japan, India, and the 
Malay States.” 


Appoints G. Lynn Sumner 
Agency 


The Marinello Company, 


New York, 
has appointed the G. Lynn Su 
Company, New York advertising a 
to.direct the advertising of its N 
School of Cosmeticians, branch: 
which are located in key cities thr 

out the United States. 


Western Dairy Product: 
Appoint Philip Senpelly 


Philip Fennelly, formerly with J. \ 
Sheets, Inc., Seattle advertising age 
has been appointed advertising manace 
of the Western Dairy Products (om 
pany, Seattle. 
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W. & J. SLOANE 


Having made Important Additions to their Superb Collection of 


Oriental Rugs & Carpets, - 
The Largest and Most Valuable in 
this Country, are offering for the 
_ Holidays, 
A number of Rare and Magnificent Examples in 
SILK, as well as a Carefully-Selected Assortment of 
Ivan, Koula, Shirvan, Yourock, 
Ushack, Daghestan, Anatolian, Shiraz, 
And India Rugs, 


in Rich and Beautifully-Coloured Designs, and warranted perfect in 
every respect. 
BROADWAY, 18th & t9th STREETS, NEW YORK. 











In Vogue’s First Issue 


Over thirty-four years ago W. & J. 
Sloane placed the above advertise- 
ment in Vogue’s first issue, dated 
December 17th, 1892. 


Since that time they have been most 
consistent in cultivating the excep- 
tionally fertile Vogue market—those 
discriminating home-ownerswho are 
the firsttoappreciate and to purchase 
beautiful things like those in the 


W. & J. Sloane stock. 


During 1926 Vogue received more 
W. & J. Sloane advertising than any 
other women’s magazine. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


411 members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 




















( wery day America grows more \ 

wisely critical of the things it 
buys. There is not only strong feel~ 
ing for design and color, but irresis- 
tible enthusiasm for real beauty in 
objects of everyday use. 


Macy’s, in contact with the millions, 
is keenly sensitive to this demand. 
To mark the upward progress of 
public taste, Macy's opens this 
Exposition of Art in Trade. 


—from the above catalog 
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as : 
SJ acy’ s— 
in contact with the millions’ 


nows very thoroughly what those mil- 
ons are demanding. 


And the fact that Macy’s says they are 
asking for finer merchandise, more modern 
ind beautiful merchandise is decidedly 
significant. 


In exactly the same spirit, Delineator 
is offering hundreds of thousands of 
\merican women a finer magazine, a more 
beautiful magazine, the one magazine of 
large circulation that is distinctly smart. 


— 


Through every department of the new 
Delineator runs this one constant, under- 


ly ing purpose — 


to further 
the -Art of Gracious Living 


Cw 


Delineator 


Established 1868 


(iE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Who buys your 
product? 


S it bought in the home? 
Are all the millions of 
American families potential 
users of your goods or service? 


If so, then there is a way to 
plant the buying idea directly 
in the heart of this rich market. 


You may tell the story of your 
product or your service in an 
unusual and interesting fashion, 
and combine with the story a 
strong, definite selling message. 


Samples and details on request. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


Printing Crafts Building, New York 





Ford to Resume Advertising 


of Giants” in Ligh€ Car Field Intensified with Announcement 
of New Model 


“Batt! 


HE long-expected new adver- 

tising campaign of the Ford 
Motor Company is about to begin. 
Definite announcement of agency 
connections was made last week, 
as is told in the news columns of 
this issue of Printers’ Inx. Henry 
Ford also confirmed reports that 
he was about to bring out a. new 


car. 
The extent of the proposed ad- 
vertising outlay is a_ carefully 
guarded secret. Rather definite in- 
formation received by Printers’ 
Ink from reliable sources, how- 
ever, is that the investment will be 
large—large enough to compare 
favorably with that of Mr. Ford’s 
chief competitors in the light-car 
field, namely, Chevrolet, Pontiac 
and Essex. Chevrolet’s outlay this 
year, as is well known, is $10,000,- 
000. Figures for Pontiac and 
Essex are not authorized for pub- 
lication, but it is permissible to say 
that they are large, being well into 
the seven figure classification. 
Thus the “Battle of the Giants” 
in the light-car field which was 
forecast in the February 3, 1927, 
issue of Printers’ INK may be 
said to have reached its critical 
stage, and hugely interesting de- 
ents within the next few 
may be regarded as 


velop 
months 
certain 

That Mr. Ford will add appre- 
ciably to the present unprecedented 
outlay for automobile advertising, 
which even now, for a few leading 
companies, is aggregating consid- 
erably in excess of $30,000,000, 
seems inevitable in the light of 
certain outstanding features of the 
situation. When on June 17, 1926, 
Prinrers’ INK exclusively an- 
nounced that Mr. Ford had discon- 
tinued his advertising on the 
theory that it constituted an eco- 
nomic waste, it was said on every 
hand that he was starting some- 
thing he could. not finish. It was 
generally prophesied that not only 
would Mr. Ford resume advertis- 
ing, but that he would do it on a 
larger scale than ever. 
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For a considerable time previous 
to Mr. Ford’s pronouncement of 
advertising as an economic waste 
Chevrolet has been pushing ahead 
with sensational speed. And then, 
as the Ford advertising passed out 
of the picture, Chevrolet’s gained 
both in volume and momentum. 
Meanwhile, the Ford plants began 
running on part time. The Chev- 
rolet plants, on the other hand, 
were operated to capacity and 
$10,000,000 was expended to pro- 
vide additional factory facilities. 

A few weeks ago the news- 
papers carried a dispatch from 
Detroit announcing that, for -the 
first time in history, Chevrolet was 
actually making and selling more 
cars than Ford. There was noth- 
ing of propaganda in this story. 
It was a mere statement of a piece 
of news. It was made, not out of 
prejudice against Ford nor fa- 
voritism for Chevrolet, ‘but as 
something that had reader value 
deserving a place in the news 
columns. 


ORIGIN OF THE PONTIAC 


At this juncture some additional 
real competition for Mr. Ford— 
no more theoretical than that just 
referred to—developed in two di- 
rections. The Chevrolet engineers 
put together a six-cylinder Chev- 
rolet which, it was expected, would 
be merchandised by that organiza- 
tion. The management deter- 
mined, however, that it would be 
doing the wise thing to continue 
right along with its four-cylinder 
model and not divide the market 
with the six. The new six-cylin- 
der car then was turned over to 
the Oakland division of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, and was 
brought out under the name of 
Pontiac. 

The Pontiac car which, in its 
essential. features, is a Chevrolet 
six, has moved very rapidly. It 
was well and sufficiently adver- 
tised. Backed by the General 
Motors prestige, it took hold at 
once and seems now to be firmly 
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fixed in the automobile buying 
consciousness of the public. 

Along came Hudson with a re- 
fined and improved Essex which 
automotive engineers declare to be 
a thoroughly worthy car in its 
class. It also was forcefully ad- 
vertised and had plenty of back- 
ground in a long history of Hud- 
son-Essex achievement. The new 
Essex, at this writing, is making 
steady and substantial gains in 
sales volume. 

On the one hand, then, there 
were Chevrolet, Pontiac and Es- 
sex, all with new models brought 
right up to the minute and all 
fighting consistently for busi- 
ness. On the other, the Ford 
Motor Company’s advertising was 
stopped. The business it got came 
from the combined momentum of 
its past reputation and history and 
the individual efforts of its dealer 
organization. 

Under the circumstances, it was 
inevitable that Chevrolet, Pontiac 
and Essex should be getting some 
new customers from somewhere, 
and it seems only reasonable to 
infer. that they were getting them 
from Ford. All the indications 
point to this view. 

Nobody who knows Henry Ford 
expected that he would allow this 
condition to continue. It was un- 
thinkable that he should allow ag- 
gressive competitors such as these 
three to fight among themselves 
for the popular-price car market 
which long years of success have 
caused him to regard as his own. 

Mr. Ford has justified this view 
by arranging for an entirely new 
car, and apparently, changing his 
mind about advertising being an 
economic waste. If theré is a 
“Battle of the Giants” going on, 
which there is, he seems to think 
that he unquestionably should have 
a part in it. 

The only definite announcements 
emanating from the Ford organ- 
ization at the time this article is 
written are that an advertising 
agency has been selected to handle 
the account and that the details of 
an entirely new Ford car soon will 
be made public. The present 
Model T Ford car will not be dis- 
continued—not now, at least. ~The 
Ford factories now are being 
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“tooled up” for the production of 
the new model. As soon as this 
work is completed to an extent 
that a date can be set for quantity 
manufacture, full announcement of 
the new car will appear in Ford 
advertising and the marketing 
proeess will commence. 


C. A. Wagner Heads 
American Piano Company 


C. Alfred Wagner has been elected 
president of the American Piano Com. 
pany, New York. Other officers elected 
are: Gardner _C. Kavanagh, vice-pres. 
ident; Boyd D. Dudley, vice-president; 
Floyd R. Gilfoil, vice-president and 
treasurer; and Richard K. Paynter, 
secretary. 

George G. Foster has been elected 
chairman of the board. The new execu- 
tive committee consists of B. A. Tom 
kins, chairman, Walter Hope, G. ¢. 
Kavanagh, B. Dudley, R. Gil- 
foil, C. A. Wagner and R. K. Paynter. 
Following the resignation from the 
board of directors of C. H. W. Foster, 

- B. Armstrong, F. L. Heffelfinger 
and George W. Jacques, new directors 
elected are: Messrs. Kavanagh, Dudley, 
Gilfoil, Paynter, and Elton Parks, 


Join “American Bankers 
Association Journal” 


_ Gilbert M. Vail, formerly with Vanity 
Fair, has joined the advertising depart- 
ment of the American Bankers As- 
sociation Jourrsl, New York. 

Kennett Harris, Jr., for six years a 
partner in the former Harris Advertis 
ing Company, has been placed in charge 
of circulation. 


“Christian Science Monitor” 
Advances Ralph Castle 


Ralph Castle, for the last several 
years assistant advertising manager of 
The Christian Science Monitor, Boston, 
has been , 2s manager of the San 
Francisco office of that publication. He 
succeeds Don E. Gilman, resigned 


Cement Account to 
O. S. Tyson Agency 


The Lawrence Cement Company, New 
York, has appointed O. S. Tyson and 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
Dragon Portland cement. 


Portland “Oregonian” 
Appointment 
Portland, Oregonian has ap 
R. M 


The 
pointed Walter W. 
advertising director in charge of the 
local display staff. He was formerly 
executive news editor. 


ay as assistant 
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Watch for it! 


HERE is now in the 

mails for National Ad- 
lect vertisers and their Agencies, 
& x a booklet containing valuable 


aynter, 


La information concerning 
Ifinger 


a Chicago’s evening newspaper 
field. It is entitled: 





“AN ADVERTISING 
APPRAISAL” 


If you do not receive a copy 
promptly, please ask for one. 
Address the Advertising 


Director. 
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What’s 
an Agent and What’s 
Success? 


x o& CG 
New York, May 26, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Could you give me an idea of how 
many agencies (advertising) there are 
in New York and what percentage are 
successful ? 

Thanks. 
Watter Kocn. 


HAT a large-size order! 

How many agents are there 
in New York City? How many 
are successful? 

What’s an advertising agent? 
Is anybody who chooses to call 
himself an advertising agent au- 
tomatically an agent? Well, if 
that is the case, the Borough of 
Manhattan has one advertising 
agent to every group of 1,367 
people. This means that there are 
1,373 advertising agents in Man- 
hattan. Where do we get that in- 
formation? From Mr. Donnelley’s 
“Red Book Classified Telephone 
Directory.” Yes sir, Mr. Koch, 
1,373 individuals or firms have 
themselves listed under the head- 
ing of “Advertising Agencies and 
Agents” in that directory. Some 
of them may not know they are 
there. Some of them are there 
that shouldn’t be. For instance 
publishers’ representatives. 

We once asked a publishers’ 
representative if he knew he was 
listed in that directory as an “ad- 
vertising agent.” 

“Sure,” he replied. “I wanted to 
get into that classification so that 
I could get on the mailing list of 
my competitors. You'd be sur- 
prised how much information my 
competitors send me because they 
use that list to make mailings to 
advertising agents.” 

We're not going to pick out 
any further flaws in that list for 
you, Mr. Koch, or in any other list. 
If we did we would be working 
for you until Doomsday. You 
see, Mr. Koch, the question of 
“What's an Advertising Agent?” is 
pretty much a matter of opinion. 
Anybody with an opinion would 
make up his own list for you. 

Now for your second question: 


“How many are successful” 

Successful in what way—morally, 
spiritually, financially, socially? 
We know of an agent who made 
a goodly pile of money, bit it sold 
out his agency business hecayse 
his wife thought her social prog. 
ress was hampered when the lord 
of her manor was referred to as 
an “advertising agent.” 

f you mean only financial suc. 
cess, then the answer would de- 
pend only on your own measuring 
stick. Certainly the agent himself 
couldn’t answer you. We know of 
one office building which houses 
a number of advertising agents, 
Take three of those agents alone 
on their interpretation of financial 
success. To one of them $75,000 
a year is chicken-feed. To another 
$7,000 a year is big money. The 
third one doesn’t’ want $75,000 a 
year to call himself successful but 
he certainly wants more than $7, 
000. 


So, there you are, Mr. Koch 
If you can tell us “What Is an 
Agent?” and “What Is Success?” 
perhaps we can be of further ser- 
vice to you.—[Ed. Printers’ Ink 


F. S. Littlejohn with 
“The New Yorker” 


Frank S. Littlejohn, formerly adver- 
tising manager of Harper's Bazar and, 
more recently, vice-president of the 
Gera Mills, has joined the national ad- 
vertising staff of The New “Yorker 
Mr. Littlejohn will be in charge of 
fashion merchandise advertising ‘ 
York City and also will cove 
York State accounts. 


Soluble Health Tea and Coffee 
to Be Advertised 


A country-wide newspa advertis- 
ing campaign on Soluble Peau Care 
and tea will be conducted by th 
Refined Health Coffee and Te 
poration, which was recently forme: 
St. Louis. Nelson Chesman 

pany, St. Louis advertising agency, 
will direct this advertising. 


St. Louis Agency 
Changes Name 


The Fisher-Brown Advertising Agency, 
St. Louis, has changed its corporate 
name to the Fisher-Wilson Adve tising 
Agency. There will be no chance in 
the personnel of the company. i R 
Wilson has been identified with the 
organization for a number of ye 
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he lord 

“8 The Herald-Traveler 
ul suc- 

Ml é Better Homes Bureau 
Limsel{ . ° ’ ° 

ow is the Housewife’s Bible 
Ouses 

gents, 

alone The daily and Sunday editorial pages of 
— tested recipes and household news, the 
nother radio food broadcasts, and the series of 
ant talks and demonstrations to women’s clubs 
al but throughout Metropolitan Boston, have built 
n $7,- up an army of loyal followers. 

Koch 


As a testing ground for this food develop- 
ment the Bureau operates a model test 
kitchen on Tremont Street in the heart of 
the city. Here hundreds of women daily 
come in to discuss their culinary problems 
with our domestic science expert who di- 
rects the work of the kitchen. Here, adver- 
tised products are tested, displayed, used 
and explained. 


S an 


Naturally, food advertisers know that the 
Herald-Traveler’s quarter million families 
form Boston’s most responsive food mar- 
ket, and they indicate their belief by placing 
more food lineage in the Herald than in any 
other Boston newspaper. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 








\dvertising Representative: For six years the Heraild- 

George A. McDevitt Co., qravoler y been, Sret tn 

ation vertising, in- 

250 _. Ave., New York cluding all Gaancial, auto. 

% A mobile and publication ad- 

914 Peoples Gas Bldg., vertising, among Boston 
Chicago, Ill. daily newspapers. 
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there’s profit 
Capper’s Farmer 


ROFIT for the read- 

ers—815,000 of them. 
Real profit — actual 
money made—dollars 
and cents saved. 


Farmer 
helping 
farming 


For Capper’s 
specializes in 
farmers make 
more lucrative. Its ser- 


vice became so itaportant, 


in fact, that a department 


was inaugurated, called 
“Cash Contents.” This 
department summarizes 
each month all the 
money - making, money- 
saving features in that 
issue so that readers can 
see at a glance what they 
are most interested in. 


The list of Cash Con- 
tents is long, too. In May 
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e pages of 


alone there were articles 
on beef raising, building, 
crops, hogs, mechanics, 
poultry, soil. Every one 
of them full of practical 
suggestions — written, as 
is most everything in 
Capper’s Farmer, for 
practical farmers by 
practical farmers. 


To show how the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer 
respond to this service— 
one recent article alone 
(on feeding baby chicks) 
brought 35,000 letters. 


Capper’s Farmer hooks 
up with the farmers’ 
purses as no other farm 
publication does. There’s 
profit in it for them. 


These farmers are all 
sold on Capper’s Farmer, 
of course. 


Profit for the adver- 
tiser, too. For it covers 
a section of the country 
that is predominantly ru- 
ral and renders a service 
to the farmers of this 
rich section based on 


- close, personal contact— 


a service which cannot 
be equaled by national 
farm papers originating 
in the east. 


What better medium 
for your story than 
Capper’s Farmer—the 
guide that 815,000 Mid- 
western farmers follow 
in spending their money P 


M. L. Crowther 
Advertising Manager 
Graybar Building 
New York City 


dimer 


, by Arthur Capper 
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if you re planning 
a campaign 
in Detroit with only 


one paper —to 


be consistent 

you ll have to send 
the salesmen 

out here on 
half-fare—and 

a salesman under 
12 is foolish, 

like trying to cover 
the city without the 
Detroit Times 














Space Salesmen Render Us a Real 
‘Service 


They 


Are Anxious to Know Our “Particular Problems and to Give Us 


Facts and Advice 


By S. E. Conybeare 


Advertising Manager, Ar 
President, Association of 


fe RI AD Duane D. Jones’ article 
the Space Buyer Shows His 
Yardsticks,” Printers’ INK, May 
26, 1927, with a great deal of in- 
terest. Of course, I never have 
liked the term “space buyer” as 
describing the individual in the 
agency organization whose duty 
it is to make recommendations to 
the advertiser regarding publica- 
tions. It is true that many ad- 
vertisers have paid relatively little 
attention to the actual buying of 
space in publications but after all 
it is the advertiser who does the 
buying and not the agency man. 

More and more, as time goes on, 
the writer believes that the func- 
tion of the so-called space buyer 
in the agency will become that of 
merchandising counsel through the 
advertiser with relation to par- 
ticular markets, because, after all, 
we do not buy space in publica- 
tions, but we buy opportunities to 
tell our story to people who live in 
cities in which these publications 
are circulated. 

I must confess I lose a lot of 
patience with diatribes against the 
much maligned advertising sales- 
men who call upon advertisers and 
agencies and, as the phrase goes, 
“waste valuable time.” 

In the course of the year, nat- 
urally, we have literally scores 
and scores of advertising salesmen 
who call upon us here at Lan- 
caster. These men represent all 
forms of advertising mediums, 
magazines, mewspapers, outdoor 
advertising, business publications, 
varic forms of direct-mail ad- 
vertising, selling-help materials, 
etc. It has been our experience 
that most of the men who call on 
us desire, first, to be of service and, 
second, desire to save our time 
just as much as possible. 

The . experienced advertising 


Armstrong Cork Co., Linoleum Division 


National Advertisers, Inc. 


manager or space buyer soon 
learns to separate the sheep from 
the goats. It is possible with all 
courtesy to discourage the sales- 
man who is unqualified properly 
to represent his medium from 
calling too often. Likewise it is 
possible to get a great deal of 
valuable information out of ad- 
vertising salesmen who know their 
stuff. 

It has been our experience that 
magazine publishers are spending 
a good deal of time and money to 
educate their salesmen to know 
mofe about advertising and how it 
works and to dig up essential in- 
formation and facts about their 
publications that will be of real 
help to the advertiser. Few ot 
the leading magazines send their 
representatives to call upon adver- 
tisers unless they provide their 
men with a new story to tell. The 
advertiser who takes enough time 
to study the facts thus presented 
by one publication representative 
after another and who is able to 
analyze and digest such informa- 
tion, in the course of a few years 
can learn a lot about the publish- 
ing business, circulation methods 
and reader value that should be 
taken into consideration in buying 
advertising space. 


REPRESENTATIVES ALL ANXIOUS TO 
HELP 


Similarly, in the course of a 
year we interview a great many 
representatives , of newspapers, and 
we have come'to have very high 
regard for these representatives 
because almost without exception 
we find they are anxious to know 
what our particular merchandising 
program and problem may be and 
are anxious to give us the facts 
which will help us decide intelli- 
gently whether a particular news- 
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paper which the salesman is repre- 
senting should get our business or 
should not. 

The salesmen who come in to 
see me say: “I have a great assort- 
ment of facts about my newspaper. 
If you will tell me what your 
problem is in the towns in which 
my newspapers are located, I will 
tell you very frankly if I believe 
my publication is the best one to 
do a job for you.” And in more 
than a few cases the newspaper 
representative, after we have an- 
alyzed the situation, has recom- 
mended using the other paper as 
being suited to our advertising 
campaign. 

Either I am fortunate in the 
calibre of the advertising salesmen 
who come to see me or our com- 
pany’s policy of giving every 
salesman who calls upon us an op- 
portunity to show us in what ways 
he believes what he has to sell will 
be of benefit to us reaps due re- 
wards. As a matter of fact, over 


a period of years we have found 


that the publication representative 
can be of real service to the ad- 
vertiser. Most of these men come 
to see us at about the right time 
when we are getting ready for an 
advertising campaign. With a few 
exceptions they do not bother us 
more than two or three times a 
year and then only when there is 
something to discuss, and I have 
found that, by and large, the publi- 
cation representative’s attitude is 
that of a desire to be of service. 

Here is one little device that we 
use that I think will cure most of 
Mr. Jones’ troubles: After we 
have sat down and have gone over 
the whole situation of a certain 
newspaper, we ask the representa- 
tive to recapitulate all of the 
pertinent facts regarding his par- 
ticular paper in a letter to us. 
Where there is competition be- 
tween two newspapers we ask each 
newspaper to state the situation in 
detail. Then we send these two 
statements over to our agency 
space buyer and ask him to give 
us his written analysis. Then 
with all returns in, so to speak, 
we can sit down and thoughtfully 
reach our conclusions as to which 
newspaper is best suited to carry 
our advertising. 
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If the advertiser or space buyer 
will deal frankly with the adver. 
tising representative and give him 
an outline of the facts which the 
advertiser regards as particularly 
pertinent, most representatives will 
confine their solicitations to a dis- 
cussion of those particular points 
and save the advertiser’s or space 
buyer’s time by getting out when 
that discussion is completed. 

I quite agree with the general 
outline Mr. Jones makes with his 
yardsticks. However, speaking 
from an advertiser’s point of view, 
we reverse the order. 

First we study market data and 
the opportunity for getting busi- 
ness in that particular market. 

Second we study the newspapers 
or other publications as a means of 
reaching a good market effectively 
and economically. 


DIGGING DEEPER THAN TOTALS 


Third, while we take advertising 
lineage figures into account, we dig 
a little deeper than merely totals 
of lineage and discover on what 
basis the publication gets its line- 
age on various classifications. We 
like to know a lot about local 
rates and their effect on building 
lineage in one publication as 
against another. 

Fourth, the general character of 
the publication as fitting the type 
of audience we want to reach must 
be taken into account. We could 
not call this prestige, but we would 
call it kind of readers reached. 

Lastly, we place merchandising 
co-operation, although in our own 
business we pay a great deal of 
attention to this. Most news- 
papers and many other publications 
now offer some form or other of 
merchandising co-operation. 

After a publication has been 
selected because it fits the require- 
ments on the major factors of 
publication selection, then it is up 
to the advertiser to work closely 
with the one he has selecied to 
find out in what ways it can give 
him worth-while co-operation m 
helping him develop his business 
in that particular market. ; 

The advertiser is interested in 
markets and how to sell his prod- 
uct at the least possible cost. The 
writer has found that newspapers 
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A Selling Job That 
Produced $310,500 


EW YORK builders know that & 
THE WORLD can be depended 
upon to sell real estate regard- 
less of the current state of the 
market. 
The following letter is indicative 
of THE WORLD’S pulling power: 
April 28, 1927 
“We are pleased to let you 
know that we have sold twenty- 
seven two-family brick housesat 
our development at Tremont 
and Randall Avenues, through 
the direct results of our adver- 
tisement in your newspaper.” 


WEISFELD BROTHERS, INC. 
S. W. ROTH 


Sales Manager 
These houses cost$11,500each, 
sothat the total sales produced 
by a single WORLD campaign 
of a few days’ duration 
amounted to $310,500—truly 


a remarkable sales record! 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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are more and more _ becoming 
conscious of their responsibility 
and are sending out men to call 
on advertisers and agencies who 
are increasingly better qualified to 
discuss given markets and how to 
reach them through advertising. 

In summarizing let me say that 
if advertising salesmen waste too 
much of the advertiser's time that 
is the fault largely of the adver- 
tiser himself. Of course, there 
always will be some advertising 
salesmen who think the way to get 
an order is to pound the desk 
vigorously and display an exhibi- 
tion of super-salesmanship. But if 
the advertiser will discuss his 
problems frankly with the adver- 
tising representative, at least in 
the first interview, most salesmen 
have sense enough to decide 
whether or not they have some- 
thing to sell that the advertiser 
really should buy, and most sales- 
men also have sense enough not to 
bother the advertiser except when 
they have something really new or 
valuable to offer. 


Art Novelties Accounts for 
L. Jay Hannah 


The Gift, Art Wares & Novelties 
Association, the China, Glass & Gift 
Association, and W. C. Owen, Inc., art 
novelties, Chicago, have appointed L. 
Jay Hannah & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising accounts. 


T. A. Tod with Canadian 
Lithographers’ Association 


Travice A. Tod, for nearly two 
years secretary-treasurer of the ‘’ypoth 
etae-Franklin Association, Detroit, has 
resigned to become manager of the 
Canadian Lithographers’ Association, 
Montreal. 


George Field with Wood 
Advertising Agency 
for the last year and 
D. Lillibridge, Inc., 


agency, has joined 
of New 


George Field, 
a half wjth Ray 
New York advertisin 
Wood Advertising, Inc., also 
York, as copy chief. 


Joins Indianapolis Agency 

Lee Turner, who had been with the 
Sundstrand Adding Machine Company, 
Rockford, Ill, has joined the illis 
Advertising Company, Indianapolis. He 
will work in California territory. 
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Plans for Photographers Asso- 
ae _ ° 

ciation Campaign Approved 

The advertising committee of the 
Photographers’ Association of America 
at a meeting held recently at Minne. 
apolis, Minn., approved a program tor 
the advertising and merchandising cam- 
paign which is being launched by the 
photographic industry of the United 
States and Canada. In this campaign, 
as previously reported, $2,000,000 will 
be spent over a period of four ears. 
Plans were submitted to the commitiee 
by the Millis Advertising Company 
Inc., Indianapolis, advertising counsel 
of the association. 

Among those who attended the con- 
ference were George W. Harris, Harris 
& Ewing, Washington, D. C., chairman 
of the committee of nine which has 
general direction of this advertising, 
Horace W. Davis, president, Anso 
Photoproducts, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y., 
chairman of the plan and scope com- 
mittee which acts as an advisory body 
to the advertising committee, and Alva 
C. Townsend, Lincoln, Nebr., president, 
Photographers’ Association of America. 


New Accounts for Kling- 
Gibson Agency 


The advertising accounts of the fol- 
lowing have been placed with the Kling- 
Gibson Company, Chicago advertising 
agency: The Common Brick Manufac 
turers Association, The Kelley Island 
Lime and Transport Company, and the 
National Builders Supply Association, 
all of Cleveland; the Brick Manufac- 
turers’ Association of New England, 
Boston, and _ the Chicago Brick Exchange, 
Chicago. Magazines, newspapers and 
business papers will be used in the 
advertising of all of these accounts 


Rexall Sales. for First Quarter 


Increase 

The United Drug Company, Boston, 
Rexall specialties, reports sales for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1927, of $23,- 
016,320, against $21,550,743, for the 
first quarter of 1926, and $18,222,419 in 
the first quarter of 1925. Profit, after 
depreciation and charges but before Fed- 
eral taxes, for the first quarter, 
amounted to 1,321,467, against $1,- 
913,335 before Federal taxes in the first 
quarter of 1926. 


Outdoor Advertising Conven- 
tion to Be Held in October 


The thirty-seventh annual convention 
of the Outdoor Advertising Association 


of America will be held at Atlantic 
City from October 4 to 8. Particular 
emphasis in the program will be given 
to discussions on the five-year ‘ccon- 
struction program of the association. 


F. W. Wallace Advanced 
by Publishers 


Forrest W. Wallace, recently assis- 
tant sales manager, has been made sales 
manager of the William H. Wise Con- 
pany, New York publisher. 
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May 15th to May 2lst saw the most pretentious and 
the most successful automobile show in New Orleans 
motor history.* 


Automobile advertising in the New Orleans news- 
papers during this week was placed as follows: 


The Times-Picayune 88,405 lines 
The Item 13,876 





e Cimes-Picayune 
(NLIn New Orleans J/7// 
Daily 87,290 Sunday 125,721 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 








‘resented by the Automotive Trades Association of Louisiana, under the 
spices of ¢ Times-Picayune. 
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‘Their food bill pan 


CHICAGO and 


Yet they seldom 


see a food advertisement! 


FOOD manufacturer who 

spends upwards of a million 
dollars for national magazine ad- 
vertising would press a lot of buz- 
zers if he thought that less than 
18% of the people in New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia ever saw 
his copy. 

Yet the food industry has prac- 
tically overlooked True Story Mag- 
azine, whose readers represent a 
market greater than these three 
cities combined. 

And the average income of True 
Story families is 60% greater than 
the national average! 


More than nine million men, 
women and children who 
see only one magazine 


To date, only a few alert food 


merchants have grasped the sig- 
nificance of this vast True Story 
market and scheduled their adver- 
tising in this magazine. 

Yet more will follow—as the 
night the day—because here is a 
public that is unique in advertising 
history. 

There are two million, two hun- 
dred thousand of these True Story 
families, representing a total of 
more than nine million people. 

These people like True Story 
Magazine. In fact it is practically 
the only magazine that goes into 
their homes. Only 18% of them 
ever see any other magazine. If you 
doubt this statement we will wel- 
come the opportunity to prove it. 

Every month some member of 
every one of these families spends 
twenty-five cents for the current 
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copy. In total they pay more than 
$500,000 for True Story every 
month, about as much as is spent 
for the first five leading women’s 
publications combined. 

This magazine goes home. More 
than three-quarters of the men 
and women who buy it are mar- 
ried. The average age of True 
Story readers is 30. Half the True 
Story families own cars. A third 
of these families live in their own 
homes,—another third own radios, 
electric irons and phonographs. 
And remember that more than 
82% of these families seldom see 
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tures in True Story. Some toilet 
goods advertisers are spending 
forty times as much in True Story 
as when they first began to sell to 
the readers of this magazine. Now 
the food advertiser is next. 
Where are the food advertisers? 
Are they less watchful than the 
mail order merchants and _ toilet 
goods makers? Not all of them. In 
1927 Post’s Bran'Flakes and Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast will get a fair share 
of the True Story city food budget. 
Who is next? Here is a virgin, 
fruitful field for the maker and 
packer of food products. Here is a 





any magazine except 





True Story. 


Who discovered this 
rich market? 
The big national mail 
order advertisers al- 
ways seeking new and 
profitable markets, im- 
mediately found a rich 
yield from True Story 





The True Story Family Budget 


FOOD. 

CLOTHING 

RENT 

FUEL AND LIGHT 
FURNITURE AND 
NISHINGS 











Jeed NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 


advertising. The Alad- 
din Company sells homes 
to True Story readers 


by mail. Straus and 
Schramm furnish their 
homes. I. C. §. and La 
Salle Extension Uni- 
versity help them in 
their quest for knowl- 
edge and culture. 

Next came the toilet 
goods industry. Lux 
Toilet Soap (as well as 
Lux Flakes) found this 








The Only Way to Reach Them 


True Story goes into homes that read no 
other magazines. 

Impartial surveys made by the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers and Thresher 
Service prove True Story has far less dupli- 
cation than any other leading magazine. 

Advertisers who use the five leading 
women’s publications reach only 18% of the 
True Story Readers. 

If you used all of the eight leading maga- 
zines, you could only reach 25% of True 
Story’s circulation. 

You can be sure of reaching the other 
75% only through the advertising pages of 
True Story. 




















market eager for better 











ways of working and 
washing.  Listerine found these 
millions eager for better health and 
sanitation. Djer Kiss Perfumes, 
Princess Pat Rouge and Powder 
foun’ enthusiastic reception. 


Who wants to share in the 
$2,000,000,000 spent for food? 


Mail order czdvertisers have 
doubled and trebled their expendi- 


wide market of more than nine 
million people. Most of them never 
see your magazine advertising, for 
True Story is the only magazine 
they read, and the only way to 
reach them. Look at your adver- 
tising budget now. 


TRUE STORY 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE THEY READ 
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Insurance 


for the well-rounded 
farm paper campaign 


HERE is one farmer—the dairyman— 

. who is least affected by unfavorable 

agricultural conditions. Floods, drouth, 

unfavorable legislation, plant diseases, 

insect pests—all these materially affect farm 

prosperity in general and the individual 
farmer’s buying power in particular. 


The daily, or weekly, cream or milk check 
insures the dairyman a regular income. 


You can insure your advertising campaign 
by the use of THE DAIRY FARMER, the 
foremost dairy publication, which has the 
greatest coverage among dairymen. 


Dairy Farmer 


“The National Dairy Farm Magazine” 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Ia. 


ee | 








¥ How Much Rope Will the Courts 


Allow Imitators? 


New \ rk State Supreme Court Says; in Deciding “Mee-tee Nuts” and 


Ta--tee Nuts” 


Case, That It Ils Not Necessary That Attempted 


nulation Should Be Identical to Constitute an Infringement 


STATE OF New York 

Court, APPELLATE Division 

irtment, April, 1927 
Victor J. Dow tre, P. J. 
Epegar S. K. Merre_i 
Epwarp R. Fincu 
Joun V. McAvoy, J. J. 


S. Casn, Inc. 
Appellant, 

vs. 

EINBOOK AND 521 

’s Nut STORES, 


Respondents. 

yy plaintiff from a_ judgment 
Supreme Court, New York 
entered upon a decision at 
Term, in defendants’ tavor 
ng plaintiff’s complaint. 

GriaserR, of counsel for ap- 
Weiss, of counsel for re- 


t 
ts. 


I 


plaintiff, a domestic cor- 
is engaged in the busi- 
f selling nuts at retail in the 


f New York. Charles S. 
the plaintiff's president, be- 
isiness as an individual in 
nd was a pioneer in con- 
a store for the exclusive 
nuts in New “York City. 
intiff was incorporated in 
nd succeeded to the rights, 
ill and business of Charles 
, the individual. Since its 
ration the plaintiff has 
ntinuously engaged in the 

of retailing and jobbing 

1 candies in the boroughs 
nhattan and Bronx, New 

ity. The plaintiff is also 

ner of walnut and pecan 

in the State of Georgia. 

ts organization, the plain- 
isiness has rapidly grown, 

the time of the trial the 
conducted thirteen branch 

n the City of New York 

) other stores were in con- 

ion. In 1925 the volume of 

nf’s business in all its 
stores amounted to $750,000. From 
$10,0°) to $14,000 a year has been 
annus!iy expended by the plaintiff 
in ertising its business, in 


metropolitan newspapers, in health 
culture and physical culture maga- 
zines, and other periodicals, and 
on theater programs. On the in- 
terior of all of the plaintiff's 
stores the plaintiff has adopted a 
general color scheme of orange 
and blue. The name “Charles S. 
Cash, Inc.,” and the slogan, in 
quotation: “Every good nut that 
grows,” are printed as a sign about 
two feet in width and extending 
across and above the show win- 
dow proper. On each of the plain- 
tiff’s show windows there appears 
an oval with an orange background 
and with a black or gilt border, 
upon which there appears at the 
left @ wood elf, the branch of a 
tree, and, beneath, the words, 
“Cash’s Mee-tee Nuts.” The oval 
constitutes plaintiff’s trade-mark 
and it and the slogan, “Every good 
nut that grows,” have both been 
duly registered in the United 
States Patent Office at Washing- 
ton. The color scheme of orange 
and blue, with the registered trade- 
mark and registered trade slogan, 
“Every good nut that grows,” is 
used by plaintiff in all of its stores. 
The said trade-mark and slogan 
are also used by plaintiff on all of 
its advertising matter and on its 
boxes, bags, tins and other re- 
ceptacles used in the sale and dis- 
tribution of plaintiff’s wares. 

The defendant, Steinbook’s Nut 
Stores, Inc., was incorporated on 
September 24, 1925, the said de- 
fendant succeeding to the business 
of Isaac Steinbook, the individual 
defendant. The defendant, at the 
time of the trial, operated ten re- 
tail stores in the City of New 
York for the sale of nuts, candies 
and kindred merchandise. The 
defendant has adopted the same 
color scheme for the front of its 
stores as that in use by the plain- 
tiff. The evidence shows that the 
defendant has also adopted a 
trade-mark similar in form to that 
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in use by the plaintiff, said trade- 
mark being oval in form with a 
squirrel at the left in place of the 
wood elf upon the plaintiff’s trade- 
mark, and with the words, “Stein- 
book’s Tas-tee Nuts” appearing 
on said oval, and beneath the oval 
trade-mark the defendant had 
adopted the trade slogan, “Every 
Fine Nut That Grows.” The evi- 
dence does not show that either 
the trade-mark adopted by the de- 
fendant or the trade slogan has 
been registered in the United 
States Patent Office. 

The plaintiff brought the pres- 
ent action to restrain the use by 
defendants in their several stores 
of a combination of blue and 
orange lettering in such combina- 
tion as to constitute an imitation 
and simulation of the plaintiff’s 
windows and store fronts, and that 
the defendants be restrained from 
using their said trade-mark and 
trade slogan in simulation of those 
— and registered by the plain- 
tiff. 

The defendant’s president testi- 
fied that the adoption by defendant 
of its color scheme, of its trade- 
mark and trade slogan so nearly 
similar to that used by plaintiff 
was purely accidental and was not 
done with a design of imitating 
the plaintiff’s use thereof in any 
manner. Nevertheless, the Court 
below found “That the defendants 
have consciously followed the ex- 
amples of the plaintiff and have 
adopted methods and practices 
similar to those of the plaintiff.” 

The justice presiding in Court 
below, in denying the plaintiff in- 
junctive relief, rendered an opin- 
ion, in which the justice said: 

My view is that the defendant did 
consciously follow the example of his 
older competitor and did adopt methods 
and practices similar to those of his 
successful rival. But I think he kept 
within his legal rights, although at some 
points coming dangerously near to cross- 
ing the line of legal safety. 


The reason given by the Court 
below for refusing the plaintiff the 
relief sought was that upon store 
fronts of the defendant’s stores 
there appeared in prominent type 
the defendant’s name. In this re- 
spect the evidence shows that on 
two, at least, of the defendant’s 
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stores the defendant’s name did not 
appear, and that the name upon 
other stores conducted by defen- 
dant was often obscured by awn- 
ings covering the name. 

We are of the opinion that the 
acts of the defendant in appropri- 
ating the color scheme adopted by 
plaintiff and in adopting a trade- 
mark so nearly similar to the 
registered trade-mark of the plain- 
tiff and in adopting the words, 
“Every Fine Nut That Grows,” so 
nearly like the plaintiff’s regis- 
tered slogan, “Every good nut 
that grows,” the defendant clearly 
violated the plaintiff’s rights, and 
that the Court below erroneously 
refused to grant the plaintiff the 
injunctive relief which it sought 
Notwithstanding the disclaimer of 
defendant’s president of any at- 
tempt to adopt the plaintiff's regis- 
tered trade-mark or slogan, we are 
convinced that in substituting the 
hyphenated word, “Tas-tee,” the 
defendant intended to simulate the 
hyphenation, “Mee-tee,” appearing 
on the plaintiff’s trade-mark, and 
that in adopting the — slogan, 
“Every Fine Nut That Grows,” 
the defendant clearly intended to 
simulate _plaintiff’s _ registered 
slogan, “Every good nut that 
grows.” Evidence shows and the 
Court found 


_ That thé plaintiff by its long and con 
tinued use of the oval with the lan- 
guage underneath the same, “Every 
Good Nut that Grows,” has acquired 
the right to the exclusive use thereof 
as a trade-mark. 


and 


_ Thet the plaintiff by its long and con- 
tinued use of the word ‘“Mee-Tee,” as 
used by plaintiff, has acquired the right 
to the exclusive use thereof as a trade- 
mark. 


We are of the opinion that the 
defendant, by its said action, has 
clearly violated the _ plaintiff's 
property rights, and has been 
guilty of unfair competition, a 
continuance in which should be 
restrained. Not only should the 
Court protect the plaintiff in its 
business rights, but the defendant, 
who has illegally attempted to take 
away its competitor’s business by 
unfair means, should be restrained, 
and the public protected from de- 
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URING 1926 

Florida’s building 
permits totaled 
$201,211,187. In 
Jacksonville alone 
building construction 
amounted to $21,361,- 
941, or more than one- 
tenth of the total for 
the state. 


These figures show 





a per capita expendi- 
ture for buildings in 
the entire state of 
$159—a striking index 
to the general high 
buying power of this 
great, growing market 
and of the trade terri- 
tory that is reached 
by Florida’s greatest 
newspaper— 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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ception. We are of the opinion 
that the adoption by the defendant 
of the plaintiff’s color scheme and 
the simulation of the plaintiff's 
registered trade-mark and slogan 
clearly invaded the plaintiff's 
rights and is calculated to deceive 
the public. It is not necessary that 
the attempted simulation should 
be identical to constitute an in- 
fringement. (Column et al. v. 
Crump, 70 N. Y. 573; Luxor Cab 
Mfg. Corp. v. Leading Cab Co., 
125 Misc. 764; affd. 218 App. Div. 
798; Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., 
Inc., v. Reingold, 213 App. Div. 
237; Boyshform Brassiere Co. v. 
Modishform Brassiere Co., 205 
App. Div. 14.) 

In Column et al. v. Crump 
(supra) the Court of Appeals, by 
Allen, J., said, at p. 578: 


It is not necessary that the symbol. 
figure, or device used or printed and 
sold for use, should be a facsimile, a 
precise copy, of the original trade-mark, 
or so close an imitation that the two 
cannot be distinguished except by an 
expert, or upon a critical examination 
by one familiar with the genuine trale 
mark. If the false is only colorablv df 
ferent from the true; if the resemblance 
is such as to deceive a purchaser of 
ordinary caution; or if it is calculated 
to deceive the careless and unwary; and 
thus to injure the sale of the goods of 
the proprietor of the trade-mark, the 
injured party is entitled to relief. 


We are, therefore, of the opin- 
ion that the judgment appealed 
from should be reversed, with 
costs, and that the plaintiff, upon 
appropriate findings to be made by 
this Court upon notice, should 
have judgment forever restraining 
the defendants from the use in 
their several stores of the combi- 
nation of the blue and orange let- 
tering used in such combination as 
to constitute an imitation and 
simulation of the plaintiff’s win- 
dows, and from their use of such 
trade-mark and trade slogan in 
imitation of that adopted by plain- 
tiff, with costs. 

All concur. 


Campaign for Insecticide 


The Hits-It Manufacturing Company, 
Camden, N. J., manufacturing chemists, 
has appointed May Advertising, Inc., 
Philadelphia, to direct a. summer_cam- 
paign on Flystop insect spray. News- 
papers in Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
will be used. 
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“Scare Copy” That Avoids 
Gruesomeness 


PyRENE ig ia 
Newark, N. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

The subject of “scare copy,’ rought 
up in Printers’ Ink of =. 26 under 
the title: “The Low-Down on ‘Scare’ 
Copy,” is something which we > ive dis. 
cussed on many occasions, and I believe 
that you have covered the subject ver 
thoroughly in your article. 

It seems to us that scare copy js 
really “reason why” copy; at least fron 
the standpoint of our business—why 
people should buy Pyrene fire equipment 
and Off’N’On tire chains. They must 
be told that Pyrene fire equipment wil 
put out fires and Off’N’On tire chains 
will prevent skidding accidents. 

We do not go quite so far in our 
scare copy as to have the blood of 
victims spattered all over the aclvertise- 
ments, but we feel that scare copy is 
the most effective way to remind people 
of what we have to sell to prevent 
certain things happening to the: We 
do not feel that there can be any obje 
tion, from the standpoint of gr 
ness, to our advertising. 

We quite agree with Mr. Lashar, « 
the American Chain Company, 


lesome 


scare copy can be good or bad, 

ing at all, 
“good.” 

PyreNE MANUFACTURING (Co 

BuNNELI 

Assistant to Presid: 


and we hope that 


H. F. Green Elected President 
of Columbus Club 


H. F. Green, assistant general man 
ager, State Automobile Insurance Con 
pany, has been elected president of the 
Columbus, Ohio, Advertising Club. He 
succeeds H. H. Maynard, of the Ohic 
State University. 

Other officers are F. J. Schwe itzer, 
general manager, Val Loewer Furniture 
Company, first vice-president; ©. E 
Ditmer, assistant director, Ohio Council 
of Retail Merchants, second vice-presi 
dent; D. G. Starkey, publicity director, 
Columbus Chamber of Commerce, secre 
tary, and Charles S. Anderson, assistant 
cashier, Ohio National Bank, treasurer 
The new officers assume their duties on 
July 1. 


James Heddon’s Sons Appoint 


M. F. Jamar, Jr. 


Mitchell F. Jamar, Jr., former! 
resident of the F. A. Patrick C 
uluth, Minn., has been appointed 
vertising manager in charge 
romotion of James Heddon’s 
owagiac, Mich., manufacturers 
and fishing tackle. 


Bon Ami Net Profit Guins 


The Bon Ami Company, New York 
and subsidiaries, for the quarte: ended 
March 31, 1927, report a net profit o! 
$284,956, after charges and taxes, 
against $234.741 in the first sarter 
of 1926. ; 
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No Advertising Experiments 


YEAR of sharp competition for 

business, 1927 is no year for ex- 
periments with your advertising appro- 
priation. Advertisers do not experiment 
in buying space in The New York 
Times. 

Results, and the fundamental values 
of an advertising medium, have estab- 
lished The Times, year after year, as the 
first choice in the New York market, 
among national and local advertisers. 

The largest volume of quality circula- 
tion in the richest market—intelligent, 
thinking readers with confidence in its 
advertising columns which its censorship 
continually strengthens — typographical 
standards for the protection of adver- 
tisers—a circulation not gained by pre- 
miums or forcing, and growing steadily. 

Net paid sale, daily 370,000; Sundays 
650,000. 

Advertising in The New York Times 
is not an experiment. 





The New York Times 


| 
L 
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CINCINNATI 


Member Audit Bureau Circulations 
CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher 


Eastern Representative: 


MARTIN L. MARSH Phone Pennsylvania 0408 
24 West 40th St., New York City, N. Y. 
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Automotive Advertisers— 


prefer the Times-Star because it does two 
major jobs exceedingly well. By virtue of the 
best Auto Section in Cincinnati—and one of the 
finest in the country—it informs the public. It 
broadcasts news of vital interest to car owners. 


Secondly, it sells automotive merchandise. 


For April 1927, compared with April 1926, 
the Times-Star gained 13,599 lines of Auto- 
motive Display. Its 7-day competitor in the 
same period Jost 21,625 lines. 


Of course, the real influence of the Times-Star 
is indicated, year after year, by the fact that 
national and local advertisers give it millions 
more lines of advertising than either its after- 
noon or 7-day competitor. 





—and during the month of May 
1927, the Times-Star gained 
over 11,000 lines in Automo- 
tive Lineage over last year. 





ITIMES-STAR 


100,000 Group of American Cities 
C. H. REMBOLD, Manager 


Western Representative : 


KELLOGG M. PATTERSON Phone Central 5065 
904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 
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No. 26 in a Series 


APPLYING THE YARD STICK 


oF FACTS) 


Boston Sunday Newspaper 
City and Suburban Circulation 


Figures based on Publishers’ Statements of March 31, of each year 
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Since 1922, the BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER gained 
44,915 in city and suburban circulation—68.47% [26,660] 
more than the three other Boston Sunday papers COMBINED. 





Circulation of Boston Sunday papers, March 31, 1927: 


Advertiser .. 523,438 Globe 333,452 
Post ....... 350,627 Herald ..... 127,068 


BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER 
The Largest Sunday Circulation in New England 








The Modern View of Foreign Trade 
Balances 


The World Has Become One Market_and as a Result, Direct Balances 
between Separate Nations Cannot Be Struck 


By James A. Farrell 


Chairman, National Foreign Trade Council; 


President, United States Steel 


Corporation’ 


HE foreign trade of the 

United States last year con- 
tinued to make substantially the 
same rate of growth that has 
marked its course for the last dec- 
ade. Both exports and imports 
were greater in volume than they 
have ever been before. 

Some phases of our present trade 
position are of particular interest. 
Europe's proportion of our exports 
is 14 per cent less than it was 
twelve years ago and Europe fur- 
nishes 20% per cent less of our 
imports than she did, in the aver- 
age, during the 1910-1914 period. 
It is when other parts of the world 
are taken into account that the 


real development of our trade is 
clearly disclosed. While Europe’s 
percentage of our trade has de- 
creased during the last twelve 


years, the share of each of the 
other major divisions of the world 
has increased. We are selling more 
as we buy more, and that is as 
it should be. Imports from Asia, 
for example, have quadrupled in 
that time; and exports to Asia 
have more than quadrupled. This 
is a plain fact from the trade 
statistics. 


These figures comprehend our 


visible trade; exports and imports 
of merchandise, raw materials, 
semi-finished or partly processed 
products of manufacture and com- 
pletely finished articles ready for 
consumption. It tells the story 
of our trade opportunities. 

When we come, however, to con- 
sider the balances of trade between 
countries, there are other items 
which must be taken into account, 
aside from the commodity balance 
of trade; more particularly, ser- 
vices, shipments of gold, and re- 


_ An address delivered ‘at Detroit dur- 
ing t fourteenth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, May 25, 26, 27, 1927. 
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mittances in currency or credit 
documents from people in one 
country to relatives or others in 
other countries. The balance will 
be struck ultimately between total 
exchanges of all kinds rather than 
between exchanges of goods alone. 
To reach that balance with any 
approximation to the truth, the 
figures and estimates for all the 
world must be considered. 

The time has gone when direct 
balances between separate nations 
can be struck accurately without ref- 
erence to other countries, or when 
these_direct balances can be taken 
as a criterion of the actual trade 
positions of these countries. The 
world has become one market. It 
is a vast composite of many sec- 
tions which, to suit our political 
convenience, we call empires, na- 
tions and countries but which, in 
fact, in so far as trade is con- 
cerned, have been welded together 
by the developments of recent 
years in those two fundamentals, 
transportation and communication. 

It is true we may make state- 
ments of account between two na- 
tions with practical accuracy. But 
it is as futile to seek to main- 
tain an even balance in the ex- 
change of goods between any two 
nations of the world as it would 
be, for example, to demand that 
the trade of any two of our States 
should show an even balance. We 
may almost as reasonably talk of 
even trade between Rhode Island 
and Michigan as between the 
United States and Argentina, or 
between the United States and 
Great Britain. 

Countries which see something 
disadvantageous in their adverse 
trade balances with the United 
States should take into considera- 
tion their indirect trade and, should 
they still desire a more even bal- 
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ance in their direct trade with 
us, study means of increasing the 
range of their products which may 
be salable in this country. There 
are, on the other hand, many mar- 
kets of the world where the United 
States buys much more than it 
sells. 

We recognize the fact that in 
such markets our purchases fur- 
nish a supply of dollar exchange 
which, transferred in due course 
to other countries, enables other 
countries to buy from us more 
than they sell to us. 

Or else it becomes a problem for 
our enterprise and initiative. What 
can we produce that will find sale 
in those markets? How shall it 
be merchandised? How shall we 
meet this challenge to our skill 
and our service? 

Surely not by invoking the aid 
of regulatory measures that invite 
retaliation and promote friction, or 
by introducing contentious ques- 
tions of international policy. Rather 
my increased effort to understand 
and meet the wants and desires of 
those markets. 


EVEN BALANCE SOMETIMES 
IMPOSSIBLE 


There may be cases when an 
even balance of exports and im- 
ports is impossible of attainment 
even if we were able to make the 
assumption that it would be de- 
sirable. Our trade with the Straits 
Settlements shows that one item of 
our imports from that country is 
twenty times as much as all of our 
exports to that country, and an- 
other of our imports is valued at 
five times all our exports to that 
country. 

Balancing this trade would in- 
volve a growth of population in the 
Straits Settlements and a change 
in their manner of life that are 
both beyond the limits of reason- 
able expectation. Attempts on our 
part, by regulation or other arti- 
ficial means, to force an even 
balance there, would result only in 
curtailmént of supplies which are 
necessary to our daily life. It 
would mean discomfort to us and 
instead of benefiting them would 
correspondingly injure their gen- 
eral condition. This is, of course, 
an extreme illustration, but the 
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principle involved fits every case 
wherever it may arise. 

The suggestion comes to us no 
infrequently that we do not buy 
as much from certain countries as 
they buy from us. We have all 
heard, very recently, representa- 
tives from some of those countries 
speaking openly about measures 
that may be taken to compel a re- 
adjustment so that their sales to 
us shall more nearly equal our 
sales to them. It has even been 
hinted that an embargo will be 
laid on United States commerce 
despite the fact that we buy from 
South America as a whole over a 
hundred million dollars’ worth an- 
nually more than they buy from us. 

I venture to suggest that such 
schemes are unwise, impracticable 
and, above all, uneconomic. Mea- 
sures of this kind inevitably pro- 
voke retorts in kind, and often in 
greater degree, invariably to the 
detriment of both sides. Wiser 
measures much more certain to 
produce beneficial results have the 
added advantage of being easier to 
operate, of moving along with, in- 
stead of against natural economic 
channels. 

Moreover, the demand for an 
even balance of visible trade fails 
to take into account certain funda- 
mentals of all trade, international 
or domestic, which in the end are 
always controlling. The chief ob- 
ject of any producer is to sell 
substantially all his products at as 
remunerative prices as he can get. 
That way lies the profit of the 
whole operation, as we have often 
set forth. It is consequently a 
matter of indifference whether the 
sale is in Buluwayo, Christmas 
Island or New York. Procedure 
effecting the sale, and in delivery 
of the goods, may be greatly dif- 
ferent in cases so widely separated 
as those cited, but precisely the 
same principle is involved in each. 
A manufacturer who produces a 
thousand machines a year has 2 
thousand machines to sell, and each 
one sold reduces his problem by 
exactly one one-thousandth, no 
matter who or where the buyer 
may be. 

It is to be remembered that mar- 
kets are elastic, not fixed. There 
is never a rigid limit to the ca- 
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pacity of any field. No one can 
foretell accurately what effect any 
new product will have, either on 
its own immediate market or on 
others far removed. The sale in 
the United States of a certain 
delicacy helped Ecuador out of a 
period of depression by increasing 
our demand for her cocoa. Ecuador 
got a new and unexpected supply 
of American dollars with which 
she bought various things that she 
wanted, including American-made 
pianos. The man who originated 
the idea of coating a slab of ice 
cream with chocolate probably 
nevér dreamed that he was helping 
to increase the foreign trade of 
the United States. 

The coming summer in the 
United States is foreshadowed or 
reflected in the export trade of 
twenty or twenty-five other coun- 
tries all of which contribute to the 
enjoyment of American outdoor 
life during the warm months. 
These things, and others of similar 
import, are entitled to considera- 
tion by our friends in different 
countries around the world who 
are suggesting counter measures 
compelling us to buy from them 
directly in amounts equal to what 
they buy directly from us. They 
should remember that the world 
is a composite whole and that the 
purchase of any of its products 
anywhere has its inevitable re- 
flexive effect everywhere else. 

We buy annually from Brazil, 
for instance, nearly three times as 
much as she buys from us. Coffee 
is the chief item of our purchases 
in Brazil* Suppose we were to 
adopt the plan of arbitrary regula- 
tion and limit our purchases from 
Brazil to an amount equal to her 
purchases from us. What would 
be the result? 

Many Americans would have to 
cut down their consumption of 
coffee and for what they did use 
they would have to pay a much 
higher price. But that would really 
be only an incident. The chief re- 
sult would be the general disrup- 
tion and demoralization of Brazil’s 
commerce with other countries, 
that would certainly be reflected 
elsewhere. 

Brazil would be deprived of the 
dollars with which she now buys 
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much of what she requires in 
Europe or other parts of the 
world. She would have coffee only 
with which to pay, instead of dol- 
lars, whereas those countries want 
the dollars, not the coffee. They 
buy as it is what coffee they want, 
almost one-fifth in the aggregate 
of the Brazilian crop, and have no 
use for any more. If they took 
more they would be obliged to re- 
sell it elsewhere, perhaps to us. 
Thus the only effect of such an at- 
tempt on our part would be to en- 
force trade readjustments  else- 


where and force trade into new and 
unnatural, 


because 


uneconomic, 
channels. 


TRADE GROWS WITH PROSPERITY 


Such schemes are devices to 
check trade, not t6 promote it. 
They react disadvantageously on 
those who try them. Their result 
is disaster, not profit. Trade grows 
with prosperity, not with depres- 
sion. We do our full part as we 
follow that principle and when we 
help others to prosper, our own 
trade prospers accordingly. 

The trade of Argentina with 
Brazil effectively illustrates this 
point. Brazil buys from Argen- 
tina annually something like ten 
million gold pesos more than 
Argentina buys from Brazil. Ob- 
viously a substantial part of Bra- 
zil’s capacity to take that excess 
from Argentina arises from our 
own excess purchases from Bra- 
zil. The position of Argentina is 
the same as. if we bought that 
amount directly from her; she may 
very likely profit from the fact 
that the transaction is indirect. 

It is neither necessary nor wise 
for any nation to insist upon an 
even exchange of goods with any 
and every other nation. What one 
buys anywhere enables the seller 
to buy where it finds its best ad- 
vantage. It is the sum of all the 
purchases which balances with the 
sum of all the sales. The way to 
prosperity for the United States 
and for all other nations is along 
the line of increased production 
and lower cost, for that is what 
makes power to purchase and con- 
sume. 

The international trade of the 
United States is growing steadily, 
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and no doubt will continue to pros- 
per as the purchasing and consum- 
ing power of the rest of the world 
gains. But our growth will not be 
fortuitous or gratuitous. It will be 
the result of our own intelligent 
effort. It is recognized that we 
possess industrial skill and enter- 
prise in high degree, but that alone 
will not suffice. We must also see 
the international picture in per- 
spective and not rely on our eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency. The de- 
velopment of our foreign trade is 
not only important but essential 
to our national growth. It is a 
problem which calls for the co- 
operation of all concerned. 


F. D. Geraghty Advanced by 
American Register Company 


Frank D. Geraghty has been made 
Eastern District manager of the Amer- 
ican Register Company, Boston, mani- 
folding devices, with headquarters at 
Philadelphia. gamnes F. Scollen has be- 
come hiladelphia district manager. 
Other appointments are Joseph Snyder 
as manager of the Central New York 
district and T. Rowley as manager of 
the Washington, D. C., office. 


John C. Stephan with Chain 
Products Company 


John C. Stephan, recently with the 
Griswold-Eshleman Company, Cleveland 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Chain Prod- 
ucts Company, Cleveland, hardware and 
tire chains. At one time, Mr. Stephan 
was with Fuller and Smith, Cleveland 
advertising agency. 


Fishing Tackle Account for 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 


The Fenner Weedless Bait Company, 
Oxford, Wis., manufacturer of fishing 
tackle, has — Hurja - Johnson- 


Huwen, Inc., icago advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. Out- 
door magazines will be used. 


Pecan Account to Chappelow 
Agency 

The R. E. Funsten Company, St. 
Louis, packet and marketer of shelled 
 — nut meats, has appointed the 
‘happelow Advertising Company, Inc., 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. 


L. E. Toth Joins Toledo 
Advertising Service 


Louis E. Toth, formerly subscription 
manager of Time, Cleveland, has_be- 
come copy chief of the National Chick 
Advertising Service, Toledo. 
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A Proposal and a Brief 
for “‘Advertist” 


Tue Waite Company 
CLEvELAND, May 25, 1927, 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


As a substitute for the many and, 
so far, apparently unsatisfactory “pet” 
names or nicknames by which the ad 
vertising man is called, I propose the 
word “advertist.” 

My brief for this term is that in the 
first place it is logical and naturally 
formed, linguistically. As a precedent 
for it might be quoted the terms artist. 
journalist, humorist, novelist, phrenol- 
ogist, organist, violinist, — manicurist, 
typist, bicyclist, druggist, chemist. With 
the exception perhaps of the last, “ad 
vertist” is more logical than any of 
the above, as three letters of the four 
needed to form the last syllable are al- 
ready contained in the last syllable of 
the generic word “advertise,” 

It has the further advantage of be- 
ing short, simple, euphonious, dignified, 
free from bombast and freakishness, de- 
scriptive, comprehensive and pertinent. 

For all these reasons I am inclined 
to believe that this term would be read- 
ily acceptable to “‘advertists” and lay- 
men alike. 

Cas. Oswatop, 
Asst. Advertising Manager. 


T. A. Lowry Starts Own 
Advertising Business 


A new advertising business has been 
formed at Chicago by Thomas A. Lowry 
under the corporate title of Thomas A 
Lowry, Inc. For eleven years he was 
manager of the financial, industrial and 
real estate advertising departments of 
the Chicago Tribune, later becomin 
associated in the same capacity wit 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


L. M. Clegg Advanced by 
Thompson Products 


Lee M. Clegg, sales manager of the 
Cleveland original equipment division of 
Thompson Products, Inc., has been 
made general sales manager of original 
equipment for both the Cleveland and 
Detroit plants. He has been with the 
Thompson organization for ten years 


Big Increase in Durham 
Hosiery Net Income 


The report of the Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Durham, N. C., and_affiliated 
companies, for the year ended December 
31, 1926, shows a net income of $221,- 
et after charges, against $74,493 in 
1 ° 


Du Bois, Pa., “Courier” Buys 
Du Bois “Express” 


The Du Bois, Pa., Courier, a morn- 
ing paper, has purchased the Du Bois 
Express, an evening paper. Lindenstein- 
Kimball, Inc., agen ad representative, 
will represent both papers. 
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O. C. Harn 


Managing Director of “A. B. C.”" Is_ 
Thus Reported In An Associated 
Press Dispatch: 


DETROIT, May 11. (AP)—Mere mul- 
titude of circulation does not constitute 
a sure guide for the advertiser looking 
for a sale of his products, but it is the 
“right kind” of patrons that counts, O. C. 
Harn, managing director of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, told delegates at- 
tending the convention of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers here. 

“We have been passing through a 
distressing period of indiscriminate buy- 
ing. irculation of newspapers and 
magazines has been infected, with no 
attendant increase in value, but with 
decided increase in the cost of adver- 
tising 

“You advertisers have but yourselves 
to blame. Publishers do not want to 
perpetrate this uneconomic thing, but 
you force them to do it when you tend 
to select your list of media from the 
newspapers solely on the factor of hav- 
ing the largest circulation in the town. 

“Make the. publishers sell you the 
elements of their circulation. ion't be 
afraid to buy the smaller circulation, if 
the indications are it has a larger pro- 
portion of the right kind of patrons.” 


In Southern California, business firms 
have for years put into practice Mr. Harn’s 
sound recommendation. Always they have 
chosen the 


Los Angeles Times 


which is delivered to more homes—and 


prints more advertising—than any other Los 


Angeles newspaper. 


Eastern Representative: 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
) Madison Ave., New York 360 North Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Feature 
Your Product's 
Big News 


Sensing the “big story” in a product is to 
advertising what a “nose for news” 
is to journalism 


| etn! advertisable product may have anywhere 
from three to ten central selling stories that could 
be told about it. 

But of those three or ten, one is the big story. 

And that is the story to feature. 

Take a food for example: It may offer Purity, Flavor, 
Dietary Advantage, Ease of Preparation, Economy or 
any one of many selling appeals. 

But which is the best? 

Any one might make a reasonable success when 
featured above the others. 

But a single, certain one might multiply reader 
interest, sales and profits if made the major feature. 

Sensing that certain “big story” is to advertising 
what a “nose for news” is in the newspaper field. 

Newspapers with the greatest circulation are guided 
by men with the instinct for knowing what the 
public wants to read. 

Advertising campaigns with the greatest profit 
returns are guided by men with the instinct for 
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unearthing what feature about a product is most 
interesting to the most people. 

This is largely the difference between advertising 
that pays in a big way and advertising that merely 

“pays.” 

Most advertising today is good advertising. Most 
of it pays. But some of it pays out of proportion in 
comparison. 

Men who have gone deeper than the surface of 
modern advertising are acutely conscious of that con- 
dition. 

Men who have not gone deeply into advertising 
alone fail to recognize it. 

Thinking advertisers—men who view advertising 
for what it actually is: a vehicle for making money, 
rather than merely a series of words and pictures— 
are more and more asking, “Am I getting the most 
that can be gotten out of my advertising?” 

Whether they are or not depends on what feature 
of their products’ many features they are driving 
home above all others in their advertising. 

There are ways of finding out. .And the common- 
sense principles in advertising which form the founda- 
tion of highest profit return for white space purchased 
dictate that those ways be exercised. 


w% 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 


advertising agency, self with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client’s interest 








How Will the Mississippi Flood 
Affect Business ? 


Latest Reports at Washington Indicate That Resumption of Normal 
Conditions Should Proceed Rapidly Once the 
Waters Have Withdrawn 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


GREAT many inquiries re- 

garding the probable. effect 
of the Mississippi flood on busi- 
ness were received by the several 
Government departments concerned 
last week. It seems that the 
business men of the country, 
after making liberal donations to 
supply the needs of refugees, now 
want to know all about the final 
outcome of the disaster ih terms 
of business. 

One of the questions most fre- 
quently asked is concerned with 
the immediate shipment of goods 
into the devastated areas. In re- 
gard to this phase of the subject 
it should be remembered that 
within the flooded areas there are 
a number of high areas which 
have been little affected. There 
has been a good deal of fear ex- 
pressed by shippers in regard to 
consigning goods to the flood 
areas, but it appears, from infor- 
mation secured from the Domes- 
tic Commerce Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, that orders 
now placed by localities within the 
flood areas are undoubtedly placed 
with the expectancy of the ability 
to take delivery. 

Of course, practically all selling 
effort on the part of wholesalers 
and manufacturers in the flood 
area has ceased, so far as the effort 
of salesmen is concerned.. But it 
is now possible for distributors to 
keep in touch with their customers 
by mail. A report to the Post- 
master General by First Assistant 
W. Irving Glover, last Friday, 
indicated that the Post Office De- 
partment is doing everything pos- 
sible to establish lines of commu- 
nication. The department has sent 
out a force of men with instruc- 
tions to adopt instantly all possible 
expedients to keep the mails mov- 
ing. Post offices under water are 
being replaced by offices in the 


nearest unflooded towns. While 
the boat service is slower than 
normal service, it is now fairly 
reliable, and the prospects are that 
the service will continually im- 
prove. 

According to the latest available 
Government figures, the actual 
total flood land area now covers 
20,300 square miles. The land 
area of the counties wholly within 
the flood advance is 11,969 square 
miles, and in 1920 the population 
of these counties was 470,912. The 
assessed property valuation in 
these counties in 1922 totaled 
$283,037,000, of which $76,095,000 
is in Missouri, $35,210,000 in Ar- 
kansas, $126,015,000 in Louisiana, 
and $47,727,000 in Mississippi. 

These figures by no means give 
any idea as to the loss. Much per- 
sonal property included in the val- 
uations was removed or protected. 

While a crop will be lost 
throughout the greater part of the 
flooded area, it is thought that the 
fertility of the land will be en- 
hanced and its production value 
made greater than before its inun- 
dation. 

On May 15 the American Red 
Cross collections amounted to ap- 
proximately $12,000,000, and the 
expenditures of Federal depart- 
ments for supplies and equipment 
were $4,000,000. The Agricultural 
Finance Corporations, on their 
own capital and rediscount privi- 
leges, will yield a total of $8,000, 
00 The total resources, there- 


fore, are approximately $24,000,000 
to date and it is likely that this 


sum will be largely increased 
within the next few weeks. How- 
ever, the total as it stands allows 
about $51 for each of the 470,912 
people living within the devastated 
area, 

In certain parts of the area the 
water is receding, and Secretary 
Hoover has expressed the opinion 
that with the generous contribu- 














Sell it in the All-day Home Newspaper” 


Oh Sunday 


New York American 


51% 


of total circulation 
| of all 4 Standard 
\ Sunday Newspapers 
\  NewYorks fifty-mile 
suburban radius - - 


Pid 


OUR advertisements in the 

Sunday New York American 
give you more actual advertising in 
Suburban New York than if car- 
ried in all three other Standard 
New York Sunday Newspapers 
combined—for after all adver- 
tising is not gauged in lineage 
but rather in numbers of people 
reached by the advertisements. 


Sunday 
New Mork American 


“The Backbone of New York Advertising = 
Total Sunday 1,120,022 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
1834 Broadway 35 E. Wacker Drive 5 Winthrop Square 
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Marriage Mill Is Busy 
...90 Are We 


IJ N THE bridal month of June, 
two hundred a day is the peak 
number of marriage licenses issued 


by the Chicago Bureau. 


And in one day of this month, a 
hundred prospective brides, wrote 
to the Gadabout—the Herald and 
Examiner’s Fashion Editor, 
requesting trousseaux lists, pat- 








terns and advice. They spent 
$35,710 on their trousseaux. 


Quite a sizable slice of the marriage 
quota! A pretty fair indication of 
the extraordinarily solid following 


of women readers that stand for 


and by the Herald and Examiner. 


An impressive audience for you—for any 
manufacturer or advertiser who wants 
women’s ear and women’s interest. 


* 3% 
THE CHICAGO 


ERALD and EXAMINER 


Daily Circulation Sunday Circulation 
412,974 1,236,356 


DEPARTMENT 
on Street SAN FRANCISCO, Monadnock Building 








ced 


The Milwaukee Sun- 
day Sentinel, having 
by far the largest cir- 
culation of any Wisconsin news- 


paper, offers advertisers a greater 
coverage in this rich and respon- 
sive market than any other single 


medium 


Sworn net paid average Sun- 
day circulation for 6 months 
* ending March 31, 1927 


Net Paid Average for April 191,005 


THE SUNDAY SENTINEL 


MiluaukF So Crrgram 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 0 oF Zo8 SAN fea 
Ww. W. CHEW W.H. WILSON Cc. HOF 
285 MadisonAve. Hearst Building 1009 yin Bid. Monedeock 
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tions from all parts of the country 
and the financial provisions made 
for the stricken areas by their 
own States, resumption of normal 
conditions should proceed with 
promptness once the waters have 
withdrawn. 

There is every assurance that 
the farmers will be provided with 
ample funds for rehabilitation at 
a low rate of interest. It is under- 
stood that the Federal Reserve 
System has already completed 
plans for providing on long time 
loans all of the money necessary to 
rebuild all structures and replant 
crops, through the Land Banks. 
Furthermore, several large frater- 
nal organizations are assessing their 
memberships for the purpose of re- 
placing lost furniture and the like. 

As for the future, there is every 
promise that the flood will prove 
to be a blessing in disguise. While 
the army engineers have been ad- 
versely criticized on the assump- 
tion that they are not attempting 
to solve the future problem, it was 
learned that they have accumulated 
a great deal of necessary scientific 
data, available only under present 
conditions, and for the sole pur- 
pose of permanently solving the 
problem of the Mississippi Valley 
overflows. Because of the univer- 
sal public interest in the proposi- 
tion, it is generally thought in 
Washington that Congress will be 
compelled to lay aside all political 
differences and furnish the neces- 
sary appropriation for the success- 
ful execution of a plan of flood 
control. The plan is now being 
worked out by the army engineers 
and others, and there is no doubt 
that sufficient evidence will be pro- 
vided to convince Congress of the 
practicability of the plan and its 
necessity. 

One Government official has sug- 
gested that, if necessary, a bond 
issue of a billion dollars be author- 
ized, and sold to the public in 
small denominations. This is set 
forth as an alternative, should 
Congress prove niggardly or long 
delay the passage of the necessary 
legislation because of political dif- 
ferences. It is presumed that the 
plan is having the attention of 
members of the Cabinet, and that 
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it is being carefully considered. It 
would entail a great patriotic drive 
throughout the country, similar to 
those for the Liberty Loans, and 
it is thought that it would provide 
a prompt means of securing all of 
the money necessary to solve the 
flood problem for all time. 

At any rate, it is well assured 
that next: year will see a definite 
attempt to control flood waters 
throughout the Mississippi Valley. 
The work will employ many thou- 
sands of men for several years to 
come, and eventually it will tend 
to make the now flooded areas one 
of the most prosperous sections of 
the country. 

A recent report in “The Guar- 
anty Survey,” published by the 
Guaranty Trust Company. of New 
York, summarizes the present sit- 
uation and its relation to business : 

“The disastrous floods in the 
Mississippi Valley must, of course, 
be recognized as an important ad- 
verse influence from the stand- 
point of general business. While 
it is not likely that they will result 
in any abrupt reaction, the reduced 
purchasing power occasioned by 
the enormous destruction of prop- 
erty must be felt in some degr-- 
for many months to come. The 
most pronounced effects will not 
become apparent at once, however, 
and it is even likely that the work 
of reconstruction will temporarily 
stimulate demand for building ma- 
terials and labor, as well as for 
a large number of industrial 
products. 

“The cotton market has already 
appraised the probable effects of 
the inundation on the size of the 
crop. Although it is clear that 
every effort will be made to plant 
cotton as soon as the water re- 
cedes, it is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that production in the flooded 
areas will even approximate the 
normal. Higher cotton prices will 
naturally increase returns to 
growers in other districts, at the 
same time tending to reduce profit 
margins of cotton textile manu- 
facturers.” 


Raymond Baker, treasurer of the Lo- 
calized Advertising Company, Detroit, 
has resigned to become secretary-man- 
ager of the Charles F. May Company, 
printing, also of Detroit. 





Great Need of Insurance Is More 
Advertising 


Hartford Conference Told Advertising Is Insurance Which Insurance 
Industry Needs 


DVERTISING men_ some- 

times call advertising ‘busi- 
ness insurance,’ and they wonder 
why insurance men who insure the 
world against everything that can 
happen, do not insure insurance 
against the destructive power of 
silence.” 

This statement sums up the prin- 
cipal address made at the annual 
meeting last week at Hartford, 
Conn., of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference. It was made by 
Earnest Elmo Calkins, of Calkins 
& Holden, Inc., who, by compari- 
sons with other industries, showed 
how the insurance business, in pro- 
portion to its opportunity, is in- 
sufficiently advertised. Mr. Cal- 


kins addressed his message to all 
the members of the conference, 
who, during the three-day gather- 
ing, met together in groups to dis- 


cuss advertising problems as they 
applied more specifically to cas- 
ualty, fire, life and industrial in- 
surance. 

He gave it as his opinion that, 
with few exceptions, insurance 
companies have no conception of 
advertising. Mr. Calkins fore- 
sees the time when it will be 
widely advertised, but stated that 
this will not be until the present 
boards of control have passed 
away and newer, younger men 
have succeeded them. 

“The great force in advertising 
is group advertising, not co-opera- 
tive, except as all advertising for 
any one industry is co-operative,” 
the audience of insurance adver- 
tisers was told. “It is the whole 
body of automobile advertising 
that keeps the motor car idea 
alive. Insurance has no such body 
of advertising. Insurance could 
be one of the most talked about 
things if the message it has to de- 
liver were delivered, not in small 
instalments, by word of mouth, but 
by a volume of advertising com- 
parable to the total volume of 
automobile advertising.” 


H. A. Lyon, of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, discussed 
how some of the hurdles which 
stand in the course of insurance 
concerns were taken by his insti- 
tution. These were summed up in 
his topic, “Leave Your Swaddling 
Clothes.” 

There are many items the pub- 
lic never stops to read, said Mr. 
Lyon. One is a bank statement 
and another is an insurance policy. 
They can be made sufficiently at- 
tractive so that the impression is 
good, regardless of one’s ability 
to understand them, he continued, 
further adding: 

“The psychology of producing a 
good impression is just as impor- 
tant in copy as in appearance. A 
lot of banks are still preaching 
‘Save for a rainy day.’ The only 
trouble with that is that it is a 
depressing thought, and that none 
of us ever really imagines himself 
as an old scarecrow sitting on a 
park bench. It isn’t a compelling 
sales thought. We have been suc- 
cessful in shifting that sales idea 
to ‘Save for a Sunny Day,’ with 
bright attractive copy urging sav- 
ings for something attractive, such 
as a house, a car, hobbies and— 
more insurance.” 


ADVERTISING REACHES PROSPECTS 
WHEN IN RECEPTIVE MOOD 


The workings of advertising in re- 
moving a handicap which operates 
to the insurance agent’s disadvan- 
tage was described by Carroll J. 
Swan, publishers’ representative, 
Boston. Some agents may be of 
the opinion that advertising dis- 
places them, which is no more true 
than that a manufacturer’s advertis- 
ing displaces his traveling salesmen. 
It does educational work by whole- 
sale, Mr. Swan said, and reaches 
the agent’s prospect when he is in 
a receptive m 

Before the fire insurance group, 
Harold E. Taylor, of the America 
Insurance Company, Newark, 
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Coemafies | 
on the Farm 


We asked dealers, ‘Do farm women buy powder, 
cold cream, and rouge?” 

They answered, “They certainly do. Forty per 
cent of our trade is with them.” 

We asked further, ““Do they look like city women 
nowadays?” 


The answer was, “‘We can’t tell the difference any 
my more. Farm women drive to town often and they 


$a are observing. There is no difference in their 
self appearance any longer.” 

na THE FARMER’S WIFE reaches 800,000 of these pro- 
ing gressive farm women. They belong to clubs, entertain 
uc frequently. They buy modern conveniences, fine furniture 
dea and up-to-date clothes. They buy cosmetics, and so do their 
vith daughters. 

~ Have you a product you have always considered strictly 


uch urban? ‘Advertising in THE FARMER’S WIFE should 
enable you to increase your sales to a large extent by making 
your product known to farm women throughout the country. 
They rely upon THE FARMER’S WIFE for their buying 
information. It is the only magazine in America published 
exclusively for farm women. 


THE 


FARMER'S WIFE 


A Magazine for Farm Women 


Webb Publishing Company, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Western Representatives Eastern Representatives 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc. Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 


307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


CPI IGEIAES 
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N. J., stated that it was his opin- 
ion that it is most profitable to ad- 
vertise the agent and not the com- 


pany. 

Clifford Elvins, of the Imperial 
Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, was elected president of 
the Conference. He _ succeeds 
Warren W. Ellis, of the Commer- 
cial Assurance Company, New 
York. 

John W. Longnecker, Hartford 
Fire Insurance Company, was 
elected vice-president, ana W. W. 
Darrow, Home Insurance Com- 
pany, secretary-treasurer. George 
E. Crosby, Aetna Fire Insurance 
Company, and John H. Woods, 
Great Northern Life Insurance 
Company, were elected representa- 
tives of the Conference on the Ad- 
vertising Commission. 

The next convention will be held 
at Chicago. It was reported that 
the Insurance Conference now has 
a membership of 284 members en- 
rolled. 


Buy St. Paul “Daily News” 


Control of the St. Paul Daily News 
was recently acquired by N. W. Keay, 
publisher, and C. D. Bertolet, manager 
of the paper’s national advertising de- 
partment, from Mrs. Mary McCurdy 
Ashbaugh, widow of the founder. The 
sale includes in addition to the Daily 
News, the Cloverleaf Weekly and The 
Cloverleaf American. 

Associated with Mr. Reay and Mr. 
Bertolet in the purchase are Howard 
Kahn, editor; . Neal, business 
manager; M. W. Thompson, advertising 
manager, and C. J. Stein, secretary and 
treasurer. 


Hal T. Boulden, Vice-President, 
“Automotive Abstracts” 


Hal T. Boulden, of the 
Whittaker Company, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York, has been 
elected vice-president and director of 
the Automotive Abstracts Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, publisher of Automo- 
tive Abstracts. 

Don F. Whittaker, also of the Boulden- 
Whittaker Company, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager with head- 
quarters at New York. 


Boulden- 


Campaign Planned to Increase 
Consumption of Onions 


The 
planning an 


Onion Association is 
educational advertising 
campaign to increase the consumption 
of ‘onions by emphasizing their health 
and food value. Groesbeck-Hearn, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct this advertising. 


National 
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When 
the Son Succeeds 
Father 


the 


“Tue TaLKiInc MACHINE 


Tournat” 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 


Could you give us any figures cover. 
ing the operation of a business after 
the son succeeds the father? Do inos 
sons let the business filter through their 
hands with only a few developing it as 
it should be—or do sons proceed as able 
successors to their fathers? 

In this group we would consider sons 
who sell out the business as being in 
the group of failures—das the father 
could have easily sold as well as the 
son. 


“Tue TALKING MAcnuiIne Jovanat,” 
ERE is a great subject for 
discussion on a rainy Su- 

day afternoon in a country club 

It is one of those subjects on 

which everyone can give examples 

pro and con. 

Every story of failure could be 
matched by one of success. Some 
one might even cite businesses 
where one family has kept in suc- 
cessful control of a business for 
more than two generations. The 
Steinway piano business, for ex- 
ample, has been in the hands of 
lineal descendants of the founder 
for four generations. 

To tabulate examples and weigh 
them one against the other would 
not tell the whole story. A son 
may succeed to a greater extent 
than did his father because of the 
pioneer work done by the father. 
A son may fail in a business in 
which the father was highly suc- 
cessful because the product ds 
superseded by some new _ inven- 
tion. The population of a country 
may be greater in the son's re- 
gime. The country may have been 
more prosperous in the father’s 
reign. 

Too many factors enter into 
the situation to permit of any 
possible definite answer. The 
question is, as we have indicated, 
highly interesting, provoking as it 
does discussions on heredity, en- 
vironment and training. Figures 
on it, however, when taken by 
themselves, mean nothing —[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 
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Cut Taxes, Pay Debts or 
Spend ? by Ogden L. Mills : 


China's Silks and Iowas 
Pigs by William C Redfield 


The Farming East Fights 
Back by Ralph D Hetzel 


Uap of Nation's Business, Page 46 


‘‘Readers of Nation’s Business must necessarily 
think, because they are reading the result of pro- | 


found thinking and exacting experience of the | 
country’s leaders.” — FELIX M. MCWHIRTER 
Presid Peoples State Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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worthwhile his time and reading. He will consort 
with Andrew Gump, philosopher of the common- 
place and, as H. L. Mencken might or would say, 
self-portrait of the American proletariat. He will 
review the interesting if not momentous affairs of 
the one-time foundling Skeezix of Gasoline Alley; of 
little Orphan Annie, entrepreneur in happiness; of 
Winnie Winkle, the fashion-plate working girl; of 
the adolescent high-schooler Harold Teen, who has 
been responsible for the cut-down hand-lettered 
Ford fad and a score of seventeen-year-old crushes 
and crazes; Smitty, inexhaustibly entertaining office 
boy, and his family; and Moon Mullins of the derby 
hat and inexhaustible gaucheries. 

Elsewhere there is information, advice if asked 
for, on health and other items of personal importance. 
If the reader is a she, there are departments that 
concern her interests—romance, cooking, clothes, 
children, charities. These departments give service 

‘of various sorts, of which hundreds of thousands 
of readers avail themselves annually. Last but not 
least, there is fiction—first run, new, good. 

Add these to a good mewspaper cat the prefer- 
ence of a million people becomes plain. Add these 
and advertising gains new life, new interest by 
association; loses some of its wastes and risks. 


AN ANY ADVERTISER make a mistake in using 
C a newspaper that more than a million peo le 
refer, particularly when it costs less, saute 
more? Get all the facts about The News when 
you consider New York schedules! 


New York's Picture Newspaper 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 
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Looking Ahead in Business 


Further Comments and Suggestions on Sheldon Cary’s Plan of a Central 
Clearing House for Inquiries 


By Roy Dickinson 


: i forthcoming meeting of 
the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association at Cleveland on 
June 13, 14 and 15 will offer a 
logical opportunity to discuss the 
plan of business forecasting out- 
lined by Sheldon Cary, president 
of the Browning Crane Company, 
in Printers’ Ink of April 7 
(“How Is Business Going to 
3e?”). Mr. Cary’s plan of insti- 
tuting a central clearing house for 
inquiries applies with particular 
force to manufacturers in the in- 
dustrial field. 

Inquiries received by Mr. Wrig- 
ley for his chewing gum are some- 
what different from the inquiries 
sent to the maker of an overhead 
crane. It is from the industrial 
advertisers that the sort of in- 
quiries would come to the -pro- 
posed clearing house which would 
give other business men the trend 
of intentions. It is only a trend 
of indications that Mr. Cary de- 
sires to secure from his proposed 
plan. Having secured this from a 
study of inquiries month by month, 
he would use historical data, the 
law of. averages and common 
sense. All other data with the 
composite curve of inquiries as an 
additional help concerning future 
intentions would then guide the 
individual manufacturer. The prin- 
cipal objections to Mr. Cary’s 
plan, which has caused consider- 
able discussion among prominent 
associations and executives, are 
these: 

1. The definition of an inquiry 
is hard to determine. 

2. The connection between in- 
quiries and orders is sometimes 
remote, a larger or smaller in- 
quiry being placed than the final 
ord ef. 

. There will always be duplica- 
thot n in inquiries. 

Mr. Cary admits that not all in- 
dustries could furnish inquiry data 
that would be of value. He be- 
lieves that in certain industries 
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which sell to other industries and 
in which inquiries usually precede 
orders by a definite amount of 
time, a composite chart would 
prove valuable as an indicator of 
intentions. He answers the second 
objection by limiting the type 6f 
industries which report to those 
with similar marketing methods. 
Forecasting demand is often based 
upon gossip as to what a few big 
manufacturers are going to want. 
Why not, Mr. Cary asks, get in- 
quiries from a multitude of com- 
panies in composite data form in- 
stead of depending on _ local 
gossip? Duplication of inquiries 
he considers unimportant as an 
objection “because each month 
there will be the same relative 
number of duplicate inquiries. 
This being true, the trend of the 
inquiry index curve will not be 
affected toward inaccuracy.” 

A few of the comments upon 
Mr. Cary’s plan follow. 

R. S. Manley, president of the 
Texas Creosoting Company, says: 


I have read with interest the inter- 
view in Printers’ INK and you may 
count on the co-operation of this com- 
pany in working out a plan for an in- 
quiry index. At the present time it is 
impossible to forecast demand with any 
assurance of correctness. 


J. P. Harris, 
the Union Trust 
Cleveland, states: 


vice-president of 
Company of 


In my judgment Mr. Cary’s sugges- 
tion is both practicable and fraught 
with very material helpfulness, and if 
the proper department at Washington 
would undertake to assemble and_ dis- 
tribute information of this sort, I am 
sure that it would soon be recognized 
as of very great importance. 


H. E. Jones, 


vice-president of 
the Franklin Trust Company, of 
Philadelphia, says: 


Inquiries may be a very important 
item upon which definite conc + 
could be based and if this could be ap- 
plied to other lines the value of such 
an analysis would be strengthened. 


G. B. Heckel, secretary of the 
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American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers Association, writes: 


Mr. Cary’s article appears so rea- 
sonable that I am reproducing it in the 
next issue of our official bulletin. 


E. Donald Dolles, secretary of 
the Electric Hoist Manufacturers 
Association, says: 


I am sure that if a comprehensive 
plan could be established of having 
many industries report their inquiries, 
it would prove a most valuable sort o 
guide for manufacturers. 


W. F. Hickernell, director of 
the Bureau of Business Conditions, 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
says: 


It is the kind of information that 
would be most valuable. 


Several manufacturers who sell 
nationally advertised products di- 
rectly to the public have expressed 
the view that a chart of inquiries, 
made up from a list of manufac- 
turers who sell to other industries 
would prove valuable to them also. 

C. M. Chester, Jr., president of 
Postum Cereal Company, Inc., 
says that while inquiries in his 
business would not be of the sort 
Mr. Cary has in mind: 


It seems to me, however, that the 
tabulation of inquiries by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, if made available 
to business executives, would form an 
excellent barometer of general trade 
conditions, when taken in the light of 
all other factors. 


J. G. Harbord, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America, 
believes also that the Cary plan 
would prove a good indication of 
intentions. 

Harold V. Coes, vice-president 
of the Belden Manufacturing 
Company, informs us: 


I have read with considerable inter- 
est and appreciation the article “How 
Is Business Going to Be?” in the April 
7 issue of Printers’ Inx. I quite con- 
cur in the desirability of bringing 
about the ends that you have in view, 
and have so ably stated. I have been 
working for some time to try to bring 
about a similar situation through the 
National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, for I think that if we could 
secure a countrywide or broader picture 
as well as the industrial picture, we 
would then take ourselves out of the 
guessing class and place ourselves in 


the estimated class; a highly desirable 
thing to do. 
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J. D. Pierce, president of the 
Combination Woodworking Ma- 
chine Company, says: 

The writer has read with a great deal 
of interest the article in Printers’ Inx 
regarding the compiling of statistics on 
trade inquiries through the United 
States Department of Commerce. We 
receive a large number of inquiries on 
the machine which we manufacture 
from all parts of the country in answer 
to our national advertising campaign. 
We shall be very glad to co-operate in 
the plan you suggest and to do any 
thing we can to promote it. . 


Geo. F. Konold, Jr., president of 
the Warren Tool and Forge Com- 
pany, expresses his willingness to 
co-operate as follows: 


We have read with considerable in- 
terest the article in Printers’ Iwx 
and we will be very glad to co-operate 
with the Department of Commerce. We 
are quite sure that our Association, the 
Forged Tool Society, Pittsburgh, will 
collect such data as the department re- 
quires. Advance information in the 
nature of inquiries will certainly show 
which way the wind is blowing, and we 
hope you get sufficient support to put 
it across. 


The Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association has 
for the last three or four years 
been working along the lines sug- 
gested by Mr. Cary. Regional 
Shippers advisory boards were 
created to help overcome the lack 
of fore-knowledge of conditions 
surrounding the marketing of 
crops with its consequent fluctua- 
tions in supply of available cars. 
In many of these boards today 
thirty or more lines of productions 
are represented, and fourteen such 
boards cover the whole United 
States. Each commodity chair- 
man sends out periodic question- 
naires calling for information as 
to prospective car loadings for the 
period immediately ahead. The 
returns from the questionnaires 
proved valuable composite guides 
to forthcoming shipments in terms 
of car loadings. As the existence 
of these forecasts became more 
generally known, a demand arose 
for them from outside agencies 
such as large financial institutions 
and other industries. An _ indica- 
tion as to the accuracy of these 
forecasts is furnished by M. J. 
Gormley, chairman, who writes 
Printers’ INK: 


As indicative of the accuracy which 
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GOODRICH BACKS ALL-YEAR L. A. 
MARKET BELIEF WITH $4,000,000 


TIRE CO. LURED BY 


BALANCED SALES 6 6 


F you believe in a thing strong 
enough to back it with $4,000,- 
000, the chances are better than out of every 


even that you are operating on 


something stronger than blind faith. | 
L. A. McQueen, assistant general 1 OO 
sales manager and advertising man- 


ager of the B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, visited Los Angeles six 
months ago and expressed his be- 
lief that it represented probably NE 

the greatest all-year market in 


\merica. 











“You haven't any season,” he 
said. “You’re never snowed un- subscribers to a’ 
der and never browbeaten by the 


a morning news- 
And five months later, the 


Goodrich Company. announced aper in L os 
plans for a $4,000,000 factory pap 
for the manufacture, in Los $ 
Angeles, of tires and inner tubes. Angeles in the 
‘he Examiner has spent a lot of time, past seven years 
money and energy telling advertisers of 
this 365-days-a-year market that doesn’t 
slow down in winter or in summer; this have chosen The 
richest two-million-and-a-half group in the 
world; this fifth market in America in L Os A n ¢£ e l es 
population, and first market in steadiness. 
But when a man like McQueen and a Examiner. 


mpany like Goodrich “say it with four 
million dollars,” you can pardon us if 
we let it go at that. 


The point for advertising men to re- 


rember is that Los Angeles is not a If they were looking 

weather-bound city. We've got climate e 

here, and lots of it; but it’s not super- for lower price they 

heated and it’s not frozen. There isn’t os 
lay in the year when you can’t hop could have had 1t18n 

into your car in this city and dash down- . 

town to do your buying. Keep that in the other morning 

mind when your clients are wondering 

how they'll keep the overhead paid up paper here. 








during the customary slack months of 
June, July and August. 
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may be, attained through this method 
of forecasting, the reports of the com- 
mittees of this board for the month of 
January indicated that the loading for 
that month would be 87,371 cars. The 
actual loading as determined from the 
records of the railroads was 88,985 
cars, so that the committees, as a 
whole, came within 1.8 per cent of 
making an exact forecast. Similarly the 
estimate for February was 98,116 cars, 
while the actial loading was 98,743 
cars, or six-tenths of 1 per cent more 
than the estimate. These estimates or 
forecasts, of course, were prepared and 
submitted at the December 15 _ meet- 
ing of the Pacific Northwest Board, 
those of February, therefore, being 
made up some sixty days prior to the 
month in which the loadings actually 
took place. It is realized, of course, 
that these forecasts can never be 100 
r cent accurate. We do _ believe, 
owever, and our experience thus far 
has indicated that a man actually in a 
certain line of industry can give a 
better forecast, or “guess,” if you 
please, as to ‘the probable production 
for his plant for the coming three or 
four months than can anyone not con- 
nected with that industry. In other 
words, the coal man, for example, is a 
better guesser as to the probable future 
production of coal than we are. So far 
as I can see, this method practically 
parallels the idea expressed by Mr. 
Cary. 


A plan which promises to offer 
a new and valuable aid in looking 
ahead should receive the attention 
of the industrial advertisers. That 
the matter will be discussed is in- 
dicated by H. P. Sigwalt, secre- 
tary of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, who says: 

I hope to hear considerable discussion 
on Mr. Cary’s ideas during the conven- 
tion of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, June 13, 14 and 15 
in Cleveland. 


Any absolute forecasts are mis- 
leading. The value of the Cary 
suggestion is that it is simple and 
that it pretends to offer nothing 
more than intentions, symptoms 
and a trend. An effort to forecast 
the future accurately by a close 
study and examination of past 
usually proves futile, because no 
allowance can be made for acci- 
dents or changed conditions. <A 
plan, therefore, which by tabulat- 
ing inquiries from a wide variety 
of industries will show a trend, 
seems at least as valuable and far 
more simple than many of the 
methods now in vogue. 

Taken in connection with some 
of the others and with a large 
amount of common sense applied, 
a tabulation of such inquiries in a 
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central clearing house should prove 
a valuable guide to the man who 
wants to peer a few months ahead 
in business. 


Fred W. Barry to Head 
New Furnace Business 


Fred W. Barry, recently manager of 
the furnace department of the Estate 
Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio, has 
organized and incorporated the Barry 
Furnace Company at Hamilton. Mr. 


Barry is president. iesme yer 
is vice-president, Edward A. Truster, 
treasurer, and Miss Almeda J. Issen- 


mann, secretary. 


Safeway Stores Report 
Increased Sales 


Safeway Stores, Inc., chain grocery 
stores, reports sales for April, 1927, of 
$5,923,095, against $4,439,577, an_ in- 
crease of 33.4 per cent. Sales for the 
first four months of 1927, amounted to 
$22,097,295, against $16,052,922, an in- 
crease of 37.6 per cent. 


Robert Weidaw with Connecti- 
cut Light & Power 


Robert Weidaw, recently with the 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y., has become advertising manager 
and manager of the sales department of 
the Connecticut Light & Power Com- 
pany, Waterbury, Conn. 


R. E. Turner with Banner- 
Kotteman Company 


Roger E. Turner, formerly with the 
McAllister, Mohler Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Banner-Kotteman Furni- 
ture Company, Indianapolis. 


Crosley Radio Account to 
Prather-Allen Agency 


The Crosley Radio Corporation, in- 
cinnati, has appointed he Prather 
Allen Advertising Company, of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 


Lee Madden, Vice-President, 
Stover Company 


Lee Madden has been elected vice 
president and manager of sales of the 
Stover Manufacturing and Engine Com- 
pany, Freeport, Ill. 


V. E. Klippert Joins 
Manning & Greene 


Victor E. Klippert, sgoenely with the 
Amsdem Studios, Cleveland, has joined 
Manning & Greene Advertising Art, 
Inc., with full charge of all retouching. 
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of furniture in a Furniture Record *reader’s store. Furniture and home-furnish- 


[ This setting which appears to be in an attractive home is in reality a display ] 
ings retailers know how to display merchandise most effectively. 


‘ANY a sales manager cannot obtain 
the volume of sales he should 
because the boss “does not believe in 
business-paper advertising.” This is the 
one form of advertising that will directly 
aid a sales force in obtaining broad distri- 
bution for the manufacturer’s product. 
9 We have some convincing evidence that 
this is particularly true as regards mer- 
chandise of all kinds capable of sale 
through the furniture and home furnish- 
ing store. 


FURNITURE RECORD 
A yo of Better Merchandising 
*Name on for Home Furnishing Merchants 


request. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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For More Than 2% ‘Years The National Magazine of the Furniture Trade | 
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The Primary Farm Marke 


by ounties> 








The black areas comprise the 1198 better-than-average agri- 
cultural counties, determined by correctly rating each of the 
3044 counties in the United States according to farm income, 
farm property value and number of white farm families. 


No arbitrary group of states, nor any single state, but the best 
counties in the entire United States, constitute the Primary 
Farm Market, 


The farm 


I(T first Lin _ the 
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“That i is PRIMARY which 

comes first in the order of 
development or which is 
first in importance” 


Thus Webster defines the word PRIMARY. It is 
a positive definition—‘“‘admitting of no doubt, 
condition, qualification or aouretion ... Con- 
cerned with facts and matters of practical experi- 
ence; not speculative or theoretical.” 


Unless a new meaning of the word “primary” is 
evoked from Mr. Webster’s spirit, there can be 
but ONE Primary Farm Market; and that is 
composed of the 1198 better-than-average agri- 
cultural counties, in which are located 


69.4% of all farm income 
74.1% of all farm property value 
59.9% of all white farm families 


60% of all important trading centers 


And in the Primary Farm Market—the most 
profitable market for advertisers who sell to 
farmers — there is located 76.2% of The Farm 
Journal’s circulation. The Farm Journal is first 
in the Primary Farm Market, with the greatest 
volume of R. F. D. circulation—the most reliable 
gauge to real farm circulation. 


1,400,000 Circulation 


ournal 


farm field 
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What Imaginative Photography 
Can Do for Industrial Copy 


It Is Possible to Give Prosaic, Ordinary Compositions a New Charm 
and Increased Reader Interest by the Use of an Extra Measure 
of Imagination 


By a Commercial Photographer 


A= one of the heavy winter 
falls of snow, the writer hap- 
pened to come upon an unusual 
scene being enacted along a rail- 
road right-of-way, near one of 
New York’s suburban 
cities. 

A photograplie: had 
set up his large cam- 
era beside the tracks 
and was mapping out 
a composition which 
would include a sig- 
nal tower, overhead 
safety devices of 
various kinds, the 
four sets of tracks, 
and some factory 
buildings showing 
hazily through their 
ornamental dress of 
white. 

It required no un- 
usual amount of im- 
agination to observe 
that this was a very 
artistic | composition. 
Several exposures 
were made, from vari- 
ous points of van- 
tage. When questioned, 
the photographer ex- 
plained that he was 
taking the pictures to 
illustrate a series of 
advertisements to be 
run in industrial and 
railroad _ periodicals. 
The advertiser was 
seeking new and more 
artistic atmosphere 
for his campaign. 

The photographer said: “This 
advertiser, who makes signaling 
apparatus, discovered that most of 
his competitors have been using for 
years a certain type of unimagina- 
tive and commonplace advertising 
camera art. Someone connected 
with the plant usually makes these 


pictures ; someone lacking entirely 
the imaginative vision to select’ 
compositions wisely or to light 
them in an unusual and artistic 
manner. 


AN EXAMPLE WHICH PROVES THE AUTHOR'S ASSERTION 
THAT THERE IS BEAUTY IN THE INDUSTRIAL PLANT 


“It was determined to illustrate 
equipment, as before, by means of 
camera subjects, but to inject a 
new atmosphere. In brief, it was 
thought that it must be possible 
to reproduce signaling apparatus 
and also surround that apparatus 
with beauty, pleasing vistas, and 
distinctive lighting. 
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By the simple 
arithmetical 
process shown 
above and below, 
we arrive atanew 


standard of ad- 


vertising values. 
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700,000 circulation| ; 
or 2,800,000 readers 
now offered for $4,500 


ILE we are being arithmetical —frankly a de- 
parture from our usual form of address — we may 
as well go further and dispose of this moot ques- 


tion of number of readers. 


The tradition has been to count glibly five readers per 
copy of a magazine. That was | upon the old- 


time average size of the American family. A glance at 
recent census figures shows it to be too high. 


The smaller families of to-day are unquestionably in the 
higher levels of income, intelligence and social division. 
You may say fairly, therefore, that The Quality Group 
families are on the average smaller than the national® 
average. We estimate them so ourselves. 


Claiming only four readers per copy, we are not even 
reckoning a father, a mother, a son and a daughter. We 
think of sisters, cousins and aunts; of house guests—for 
The Quality Group families are the sort that entertain 

a great deal; of neighbors—for The Quality GroupfF 
magazines are borrowed and shared widely; of reading- 
circles, libraries, clubs, institutions—for these magazines 
are rarely thrown away. 

Is it not conservative, then, to say that 700,000 copies M% 
penetrate to 2,800,000 readers—four readers per copy pet 
month? 
Is it not equally conservative to say that a color page 


reaching these 2,800,000 for only $4,500 is a bargain 
unequalled in the advertising economy of our times? 

















is the fitting location for 
nal (puch advertisementsas these. 
eaders aware of the de- 
nands of convenient living; 
ompetent tomake deliberate 
hoice among commodities 
ind brands; habitually in 
unds with which to pay for 
hat they want; duly ob- 
erved by their friends and 
ellows,so that their favorfor 
h product affects many more 
households than their own 
—such are the 2,800,000 
readers of 
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“In every picture I make, I do 
my best to incorporate these ambi- 
tions. Thus, in the present in- 
stance, the snowscape wiH add 
beauty and atmosphere to the il- 
lus'ration and at the same time 
permit of advertising argument. 
One of the features of this system 
is that it is not affect- 
ed by the rise and fall 
of temperature, what- 
ever the weather and 
however heavy the 
fall of snow. 

‘Some of our most 
striking compositions 
are made at night, in 
freight yards, with 
the apparatus dimly 
yet dramatically light- 
ed. I recall that dur- 
ing one of the early 
spring months, a cer- 
tain signal tower was 
photographed against 
two large apple trees 
that were still stand- 
ing not far distant. 
This, of course, was 
in a rural right-of- 
way. It was one of 
the most appealing 
illustrations, to my 
way of thinking, ever 
to appear in an indus- 
trial publication. Why 
should an industrial 
subject be without 
some artistic merit?” 

It is my personal 
experience that ad- 
vertisers are looking 
with favor and en- 
couragement upon a 
new regime in photographic copy. 
Camera illustrations can be more 
than mere passive, mechanical re- 
productions of a machine, an in- 
stallation or an interior. An.added 
touch of romance can be added. 
That the modern photographer, of 
‘ourse, can paint with his camera 
and can give the artist’s quality 
nd technique to his work, is now 
1 established fact. Some term it 
camera painting” ! 

We are not so literal as we were 

the olden days. We do not 

ike pictures which are mere ex- 
pressions of infinite detail. The 
dern photographic illustration 
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in the industrial field leaves some- 
thing to the reader. There is less 
detail and more art; lighting is 
made an asset of considerable im- 
portance, Compositions are the re- 
sult of artistic study. 


Recent photographic subjects 


prepared for International Creo- 





bring home the truth about steel construction to 


AN UNUSUAL PERSPECTIVE MAKES THIS PHOTOGRAPH 


STRIKINGLY DIFFERENT 


soted Yellow Pine Poles, for rail- 
road and industrial freight-yard 
use, remind me of the snow scenes 
just mentioned. A photographer 
has been fortunate in securing mid- 
winter views along railroad lines 
under many interesting composi- 
tion circumstances. One I recall 
particularly was of poles and lines 
weighted down with sleet and 
snow. It was a very beautiful 
sight. The gray clouds overhead 
provide a natural contrast for the 
glistening white lines and the snow- 
bedecked poles. A somewhat pro- 
saic subject was made artistically 
delightful, yet in an advertising 
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sense, for these messages concern 
themselves with the ability of creo- 
soted poles to withstand the decay 
of the long winter period. 

Prest-O-Lite photographs that 
were used in railroad and industrial 
magazines . deserve a word of 
praise. 

Prest-O-Lite dry charged and 
armored storage cells for railway 
signal service were advertised, and 
the atmosphere, therefore, had to 
do with railroading and the com- 
plex systems of tracks around 
great factories. A series of studies 
of locomotives and trains plunging 
head-on into the foreground, made 
by a true camera artist, represent, 
in no uncertain terms, the better 
things which are being done. The 
studies were canvases of high ar- 
tistic quality, distinctive from the 
old-style, hit-or-miss photographs, 
taken with little regard to lighting, 
to composition and to niceties of 
balance. 

The Carnegie Steel Company is 
using a series of advertising photo- 
graphs that look as if they had 
been painted, while preserving, of 
course, the sincerity and the essen- 
tial detail of the camera-made il- 
lustration. 

If there are two methods of 
showing an industrial scene, the 
artistic and the commonplace, why 
should the latter be chosen? The 
Carnegie Steel Company has em- 
ployed a photographer-artist to 
catch with his camera the romance 
and the beauty of a vast enter- 
prise,- and he has done it ad- 
mirably. 

One study was that of the oper- 
ation of “pouring heat.” From a 
giant caldron the sparks of white- 
hot metal leap in beautiful design, 
surrounded by a mystic glow which 
touches the dark and almost sinis- 
ter interior with glittering points 
of illumination. No attempt is 
made to catch every crude detail 
of that interior. The soft-focus 
lens throws much into shadow. 

The photographer, with a roving 
commission to imprison with his 
lens such subjects as are truly ar- 
tistic, is not censored by some in- 
herently prosaic person who lacks 
imagination. He arranges his own 
compositions and is permitted to 
operate from his personal expe- 
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rience and art knowledge. These 
reflections of true art may be 
found in the most unlikely place, 
but it requires a practiced ey: to 
detect them and to transfer them 
to paper. 

ART IN THE FACTORY 


The false impression is fre- 
quently voiced that a “factory is 
no place for artistic advertising 
illustrations.” Just so long as 
cameras directed by men who are 
not artists in the true sense go in 
search of the new spirit, this con- 
dition will prevail. They will not 
find it because it is not in their 
Own consciousness nor experience. 
Beauty is a quality which must be 
sought by those who are peculiarly 
sensitive to it. 

Not long since, I was commis- 
sioned by an advertising agency to 
take a series of camera studies in 
a Western machine-tool plant. 

For almost a week I rummaged 
casually through that immense 
place, dressed in overalls and not 
afraid of dark corners, or steam, 
or grease. I took five times as 
many pictures as could be used, but 
I had the satisfaction of a great 
experiment. 

Ten prints were finally turned 
over to the general manager of the 
plant, who looked at them, fasci- 
nated. At first his inclination was 
to doubt that they had been taken 
here. Later, I took him with me 
over the same ground. We had 
the prints with us and his interest 
was intense as he first looked at 
the subject and then at what the 
camera had made of it; the photo- 
graphic interpretation. 

“Never realized before,” he said, 
“how much beauty there was in 
the old place. It’s all in the 
viewpoint. I had never looked 
for just this sort of thing and 
therefore did not see it. I’m proud 
of the plant.” 

These illustrations have been ap- 
pearing in industrial publications 
and have been highly praised by a 
class of readers who might be sup- 
posed to hold no brief whatsoever 
for art in advertising; that is, a 
sort of spiritual charm surround- 
ing what so many might call ugly 
subjects. 


Enlargements of the originals 
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$250,000,000 Extra Business 
During Summer Months 


In The Booth Newspaper Area summer means 
added activity. Tourists, resorters, and vacation- 
ists bring an added quarter of a billion dollars 
and a great increase in population. 


Retail business reaches its peak in July and 
August in The Nation’s Playground for many 
lines. It will pay to keep schedules running 
right through the warm months in The Booth 
Newspaper Area. 


This greatly augmented market can be eco- 
nomically covered by The Booth Newspapers 
with a net paid evening circulation of over 
260,000. i 


Write for a copy of **The Michigan Market.” 
Grand Rapids Press SaginawNewsCourier JacksonCitizen Patriot Muskegon Chronicle 
Flint Daily Journal Kalamazoo Gazette © Bay City Times Tribune Ann Arbor Times News 


1. A. KLEIN, Eastern Representative J. E. LUTZ, Western Representative 
50 East 42nd St. New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


THE BOOTH PUBLISHING CO. 
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hang in the company offices. The 
advertiser is thoroughly sold on 
the idea of photographic atmos- 
phere. As he looks back upon his 
subjects of yesterday, he is a little 
ashamed of them. They look 
crude, and are. 

Superior camera _ illustrations 
can very easily suffer irreparable 
damage from unscientific layout 
handling, once they have been 
turned over to an artist for 
make-up. 

The fine photograph should re- 
ceive consideration at the hands of 
the composition specialist. Wise 
marginal spacing, the vignetting, 
retouching, if it is necessary, and 
the placing in a given space as 
related to name plate and typog- 
raphy, are all deciding factors. I 
have had some very beautiful 
camera studies reduced to the com- 
monplace again because of lack of 
judgment in handling after my 


effort was finished. 


TYPOGRAPHY CAN MAKE OR 
DESTROY A PHOTOGRAPH 


The type set-up is, of course, 
important. I do not like to see an 
art-photograph pounded into a 
corner by indiscriminate distribu- 
tion of type. Heavy line borders 
may distract attention and crowd 
the theme. Typography can in- 
crease the natural charm of a 
camera study or may as easily de- 
stroy many of its more subtle 
features. 

Then, again, it is not always 
necessary to keep to accepted sub- 
ject materials in photographic 
illustration in the industrial field. 
A Ryerson advertisement demon- 
strates the truth of this. At the 
beginning of the new year, a model 
of an old-time Spanish galleon 
was photographed and fitted against 
a background of artistic sky and 
sea effects. 

“That Your Ship May Come In 
—Well Laden,” was the explana- 
tory title, as the advertiser put 
aside technical talk for good-will 
copy. “True,” it continues, “each 
must sail his own course, but the 
charts and plans of modern busi- 
ness prove good pilots.” A pleas- 
ant and artistic setting has been 
obtained. 
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Death of 
Harry C. Walker 


ez C. WALKER, | 
dent of Walker & Co., De 
outdoor advertising. died at B»lti 
more on May 27. He wasenr 

to Millbrook, N. Y., to attend 
graduation of, his daughter. 

Succeeding his father, H. 
Walker, as head of the busi 
about twenty years ago, , 
Walker quickly established himself 
as a leader in the outdoor ad 
tising industry, devoting his ever- 
gies toward effecting improvemen 
in that medium. Since 1905 
had been a metnber of the bh 
of directors of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America. He 
was a member of its plan and s 
vey committee and was chairman 
of the promotion division. 

Mr. Walker also was secretary 
of the Michigan Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association. Its annual 
meeting was attended by him just 
a few days before his death. He 
also took a prominent part in the 
recent drive for a million-dollar 
fund to advertise Detroit, serving 
as a director of the Detroit Con- 
vention and Tourist Bureau. 
_Mr. Walker, who was forty- 
eight years’ of age, was a native 
Detroiter. Besides his daughter. he 
is survived by a son, W. T. Walker. 

Kerwin H. Fulton, chairman of 
the board of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association of America and 
president of the General Outdoor 
Advertising Company, expresses 
the industry’s appreciation of his 
services in thy following tribute: 

“It was a grievous blow to learn 
of Harry Walker’s death. All with 
whom he had been associated will 
feel his loss*as a very keen 
and personal thing. Affectionately 
known throughout the advertising 
world as ‘Harry,’ his friendship, 


loyalty and good-fellowship were 


matched only by his constructive 
foresight and tireless energy in 
promoting the interests of adver- 
tising. His memory can best be 
honored by following the exam)le 
set by him for integrity, kindli- 
ness and fair dealing.” 
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In Mahomet’s fashion 


Have you not wished at times that you could personally 
conduct your prospects through your plant, point- 
ing out to them the efficiency-of your methods, the 
quality of your materials, the skill of your workmen, 
the great care exercised throughout? 


If prospects are too distant, too busy, why not, in the 
fashion of Mahomet, take your plant to them? 

That you can do, dramatically and forcefully, with 
the aid of direct advertising. 

To a discussion of this problem of selling your man- 
ufacturing to logical prospects, we will bring, at your 
request, a breadth of experience and a specialized 


knowledge. 


600 


EVANS-WINTER-HEBB Inc. Detroit 
820 Hancock Avenue West 


The business of the Evane- Winter-Hebb organization is the execution of direct advertising as a definite 
mecium, for the pe and production of which it has within itself both capable personnel and 
plete facilities: Marketing Analysis - Plan - Copy - Design - Art - Engraving 
Letterpress and Offset Printing - Binding - Mailing 
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And in addition to this 
City Circulation, The 
Globe-Democrat has that 
great out-of-town coverage 
in the rest of The 49th 
State—not even claimed 
by any other newspaper. 
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in more than 3 out of 4 hom 
in those sections of St. Lo 
and suburbs where thes 
conditions are most favorab 


E are talking now about net paid ci 
circulation. 

Let’s forget for a moment The Gio 
Democrat’s unchallenged dominance in 
towns of The 49th State outside St. Lo 

Let’s see about covering the city itse 

Here is St. Louis’ largest daily. 
oldest newspaper here. .  & 
lished institution which has 
and accepted for generations. 
here have known it since ae 
to read as children. . .. eir fath 
have followed it in the same way. 

So that’s the sort of influence whit 
The Globe-Democrat enjoys. 
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obe-Democrat’s Influence 


mong People W ho Can Respond 


The Globe-Democrat reaches both sec- 
ns of St. Louis—the so-called ‘‘better 
tion’ and the “‘poorer section.” (Any 
y naturally divides itself in this way.) 
In St. Louis a check of the eight fun- 
mental economic characteristics shows 
ly where the ne buying power 
concentrated. ou’ll find it in that 
s-Class section where the rent aver- 
tis higher. Where home ownership and 
omobile ownership show the higher 
° Where literacy is 
- Where native white fami- 
+ « « « Where there are few 
tories—or none at all, 


aching More Than 3 Out of 4 
Mass-Class Families 


Yow it is right in this Mass-Class Sec- 
m, and in the higher ranking suburbs 
t The Globe-Democrat exerts its big 
fluence, The 


daily net paid 


circulation here reaches more than 3 out 
of 4 families. 

In the lower-ranking section The Globe- 
Democrat gives adequate coverage,— 
reaching the sort of people who would 
naturally read an established newspaper. 

You can picture them yourself—sub- 
stantial, thrifty, more or less conservative 
families. Good people to do business 
with, ° 
It all boils down to this:— 

The Globe-Democrat has found the 
worth-while readers in St. Louis. .. . 
In seventy-five years a newspaper natur- 
ally does that. It builds up its good will 
among the great majority—the ——_ 
able people who pay the grocer regularly, 
and have new clothes regularly, and en- 
joy their homes, and rear good families. 

Day after day The Globe-Democrat is 
going into these St. Louis homes. .. . 
influencing these St. Louis people. .. . 
Winning business for advertisers. 

If you would share this influence, we 
can show you how. . It’s an easy 
matter—and economical. 





ar, than any other St. Louis Daily 





emorral 


C. Geo. Krogness 
San Francisco 
Dorland Agency, 
Ltd., London 





Rights of Licensees to Fix Prices 


Resale Prices on Patented Articles May Be Controlled by Manufacturer 
Only under Consignment Plan of Distribution 


Inptanapotis Toor & Mrc. Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

On certain items sold to the jobbers 
for the automotive repair trade, there 
appears to be some tendency to consign 
stocks. One piston ring manufacturer 
adopted the consignment policy in order 
to control legally the resale price. 

This no doubt was suggested by the 
fact that General Electric, Westinghouse 
and other lamp manufacturers have for 
a long time carried lamps on a_ con- 
signment basis with the jobbers in or- 
der that they might legally as well as 
effectively = resale prices. In 
view of the fact that recent court de- 
cisions make it possible now to control 
resale prices on patented or registered 
trade-marked articles, it is our guess 
that consignment arrangements pre- 
viously made for the sake of dictating 
resale prices, may be eliminated, and 
the merchandise sold on regular terms 
to the jobber. . 

Anything at all which you may 
able to give us that will be helpful will 
be greatly appreciated. 

INDIANAPOLIS a% & Mrc. Co., 
K. Buenver. 


O far as the records show, no 

recent court decisions “make it 
possible now to control resale 
prices on patented or registered 
trade-marked articles,” thereby 
permitting manufacturers to elimi- 
nate consignment arrangements 
previously made for the sake of 
dictating resale prices. Nor does 
it appear that any important con- 
signment plans have ever been 
adopted primarily for the purpose 
of controlling resale prices. 

The much-referred-to consign- 
ment plan of distributing electric 
lamps, in use by the General Elec- 
tric Company since 1912, came into 
use as the result of many peculiar 
conditions which then existed and 
still exist in the lamp field. About 
1912 the Government dissolved a 
combination at that time existing 
between the General Electric Com- 
pany, the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company and 
thirty-two other corporations for 
the fixing of resale prices on in- 
candescent lamps. After the dis- 
solution of this combination, the 
General Electric Company took 
over the charters and properties of 
the other companies, and the pres- 
ent consignment plan was devised 


and put into operation. In order 
to be sure of complete and effec- 
tive national distribution among 
retail dealers of lamps, particularly 
among the smaller dealers not fi- 
nancially able to carry complete 
stocks of lamps in the very con- 
siderable number of styles, sizes 
and quantities of each which 
would enable them to satisfy the 
demands created among consumers 
through the national advertising of 
the manufacturers, a plan had to 
be devised which would give the 
manufacturers full scope. Under 
the consignment plan now in effect, 
the manufacturer carries. the finan- 
cial burden of dealers’ stocks, 
which relieves the dealers of all 
risk of loss through changes of 
styles and prices. The plan was 
described in detail in Printers’ 
Ink of October 16, 1924, page 3. 

On November 23, 1926, the U. S. 
Supreme Court upheld this con- 
signment plan. In the opinion 
handed down by Chief Justice Taft 
the right of the General Electric 
Company, as owner of the lamp 
patents, was upheld to impose on 
its licensees the condition that 
sales of lamps should be at prices 
fixed by the licensor and to follow 
the same plan of distribution as 
the one used by the General ‘Elec- 
tric Company, namely, the consign- 
ment method. Nothing was said 
in this opinion to the effect that 
licensees had any right to fix 
prices, or that the owner of a 
patent had any right to control 
resale prices where the merchan- 
dise was sold by the manufacturer 
to the dealer and not consigned. 
This point is made very clear in a 
quotation taken from Chief Justice 
Taft’s opinion and printed in an 
article entitled, “U. S. Supreme 
Court Upholds Lamp Consignment 
Plan,” which appeared in Print- 
ers’ INK of December 2, 1925, 
page 103. 

The owner of an article, whether 
it is patented or not, said this 
opinion, is not violating the com- 
mon law or the anti-trust law by 
seeking to dispose of his article 
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directly to the consumer, and fix- 
ing the price by which his agents 
transfer the title from him to such 
consumer. (It should be noted 
here that the term agen¢ does not 
refer to an independent dealer 
who buys the article and takes title 
to it. When the dealer himself 
owns the article, then the manu- 
facturer from whom he purchased 
it, or any of the manufacturer’s 
licensees from whom he purchased 
it, may not compel that dealer to 
sell the article at a specified price 
to the public. In other words, the 
owner of a patent, as set forth in 
this opinion, may impose certain 
conditions on his licensees regard- 
ing the price at which the articles 
manufactured under the patent 
may be sold to dealers, but they 
may not control the prices at 
which these dealers sell the articles 
to the public.)—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK, 


Buffalo Life Association 

Planning Campaign 
The Buffalo Life Association, a life 
insurance company of Buffalo, N. Y., is 
planning an advertising campaign in gen- 
eral magazines and insurance journals. 
The campaign will be directed by the 
E. P. Remington Advertising Agency, 
also of Buffalo. 


Appoint Trittenbach, Inc 


Yelloway, Inc., Detroit, Mich, bus 
line, has appointed Trittenbach, Inc., 
Detroit, advertising, to direct its adver- 
tising east of Chicago. Other companies 
which have appointed Trittenbach, Inc., 
to direct their advertising are: The 
Savarine Hotel, Detroit, and the Red & 
White Motor Stages, Inc., Chicago. 


Machinery Account for Carroll 
Dean Murphy 


‘he Economy Pumping Machinery 
ipany. with factories at Chicago and 
oliet, Ill., has appointed Carroll Dean 
rphy, ne., Chicago | advertising 
xenecy, to direct its advertising account. 


Mullins Body Quarterly 
Earnings 
Earnings of the Mullins Body Corpo- 
ton, Salem, Ohio, for the first quarter 
1927, were approximately $150.(00 
inst $107,100 in the first quarter of 
7.0. 


iregory Dodds has joined the Seattle, 
csh., branch of the Edward N. Nathan 
ertising Agency, Los Angeles. He 
formerly with the Yakima, Wash., 
ald, 
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An Open Letter to 
Joseph A. Richards 


Irwin S. RosENFELS 
Cuicaco, May 27, 1927. 


An. Open Letter to Joseph A. Rich- 
ards, author of “The Other Side of 
Fifty Years Ago in Advertising’ in 
Printers’ Inx for May 26. 

Dear Mr. Richards: 

Thank you for your presentation of 
“The Other Side.” 

As a reader of advertising in the 
Macbeth lamp chimney days, and as a 
practitioner for the past twenty-five 
years, I offer loud and prolong ap- 
plause. 

Among the many remed’es suggested 
for checking high cost distribution, 
have seen no reterence to the need for 
restoring the faith of the reader in the 
printed word of the advertiser. 

The swing of the pendulum will yet 
carry us back to simplicity—to simple 
truth —to clear statement — to bedrock 
merit as the first requisite—and all of 
these will one day save the structure of 
public belief in advertising, which al- 
ready is leaning more perilously than 
Pisa’s tower. 

Irwin S. RosENFELS. 


Merger of New York Printérs 


Lehmaier & Bro. and The Richard- 
son Press, New York printers, have 
consolidated under the name of Leh- 
maier & Bro., Inc. The officers of the 
new aa are: Louis A. Lehmaier. 
president; harles W. Edwards and 

alter Carroll, vice-presidents; 
Frederick T. Stephan, secretary, and 
Louis A. Lemaire, Jr., treasurer. 


To Publish “Electricity on 
the Farm” 


Electricity on the Farm is the name 
of a new magazine which will be pub- 
lished monthly, beginning with the July 
issue, by the Case-Shepperd-Mann Pub- 
lishing Corporation, New York. 


Death of S. E. Carroll 


S. E. Carroll, president and manager 
of the Keokuk, — Gate City, and 
secretary-treasurer of the Iowa Daily 
Press Association, died last week at 
that city. He was sixty-five years old. 
He formerly published the Towa City 
Press-Citizen, 


Rutland “Herald” Appoints 
Julius Mathews 


The Rutland, Vt., Herald has ap- 
pointed the Julius Mathews Special 
Agency, publishers’ representative, as its 
national advertising representative. 


I. H. Masters Buys “Idaho 
State Journal” 


I. H. Masters, formerly publisher of 
the Provo, Utah, Herald, has purchased 
the Pocatello Idaho State Journal. 
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Ten billion 


dollars a yeark 


To get your share— 
What hurdles to jump 


? 


Blackman Company] 


Advertising 


MAGAZINE . NEWSPAPER. OUTDOOR. STREET CH 


120 West 42 * NEW YORK 
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WHEN Mrs. Jones shops, she wants 
to have her cake and eat it too. 
looks for low prices. She wants 
ect from a wide variety. 


y-of-war is on between price and 
ety. Merchandise managers are 
ng the third degree to every item 
ock. What will happen to yours? 


yw Blackman Company memo- 
um... Selling To and Through 
griment Stores .. outlines many 
problems faced by department 
esand the manufacturers who 
to them. 


will find it, we believe, long on 
sand short on opinion. It con- 
bs, for example; tables showing the 
nthly ebb and flow of each depart- 


nt's purchases and sales; the ratio 
advertising to sales by depart- 
s; the relation of each depart- 

mt's sale to the total sales of the 
¢; the scope of chain store opera- 
sin the dry-goods field. 


opy of this memorandum will be 
to any advertiser without charge 
obligation. The coupon below is 
your convenience. 


IPPeP ITT iii 
pase send me your memorandum: 


lling To and Through Dept. Stores 
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BUILDING (um) UEx 
MATERIAL | 


By centering atten- | B 
tion on the Complete porte 
Home, both inside ed 
and out, BETTER os 
HOMESand GARDENS troit 
hasinspired thousands es 


of Americans to be- 7 
come home-owners. - | cies 


anne 
Out of more than | “y 
900,000 substantial f[ ing 
families who read its 
BETTER HOMES and * 
GARDENS, nearly 50 - 
percent are now plan- Me 
ning on buying or f[ ee 
building a better | JB spe 
home—one of the |4 put 
many facts which f¥ a 
make BETTERHOMES_ | plu 
and GARDENS essen- eig 
tial in a thorough job 
of advertising build- 
ing materials to the 
American Home. 


HOMES } <<) | | 
anOUARDENS / ::; car f| J? 
by 0 F | 


850,000 better homes—$6 a line 














E. T, MEREDITH, Publisher / °4p,*9 | 
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Exporters Discuss Test Campaigns 


Suggestion Also Is Made That Foreign Trade Be Financed on 
Regional Basis 


B <FORE a real selling cam- 
paign is started in foreign 
markets, it is advisable that ex- 
porters first test their plans with 
an experimental campaign. This 
recommendation was made before 
the fourteenth National Foreign 
Trade Convention, meeting at De- 
troit last week, by E. B. Fil- 
singer, export manager of Law- 
reice & Company, New York. 

(his point was developed during 
a discussion on export sales poli- 
cies and their formulation. An 
experimental campaign in one or 
two countries is an excellent means 
of determining whether the sell- 
ing plan has been properly worked 
out and whether it is sound in all 
its features, according to Mr. 
Filsinger. “If the manufacturer 
is properly cautious he will deter- 
mine in advance the cost-of such 
a test,” he said. 

“It is not hard to calculate what 
the expense will be. He knows 
how much money he will have to 
spend for samples, printed matter, 
letters, postage,-etc. It pays to 
put down all the details in black 
and white and to check results 
against the expenditure. To blindly 
plunge ahead merely _ because 
of a keen desire to open a for- 
eign market,” warned Mr. Fil- 
singer, “may not only prove costly 
but actually result in great harm. 
\ trial campaign will usually en- 
able the manufacturer to discover 
weaknesses which can be corrected 
before serious damage has been 
done. Having an exact record of 
t 


he various steps he has taken and 
all the expenses he has incurred, 
he is in an excellent position to 
work with maximum intelligence 
d efficiency.” 
The exporters were addressed on 
number of angles affecting the 


financing of foreign trade by 
hankers. One of the speakers, J. 
_H. Kerr, vice-president of the 
ecurity Trust & Savings Bank, 
l.os “Angeles, emphasized the ne- 
cessity of a financial organization 
for foreign trade on a regional 


- basis. 


‘of the country, 


Such a policy, he explained, 
would help to stabilize and aid in 
the development of foreign com- 
mercial activities of the United 
States. 

There already is sufficient legal 
authorization on the statute books 
he declared, to 
provide the set up of machinery 
to establish a regional system of 
operation. Without waiting for 
any further legislation but using 
the authority already extended, 
Mr. Kerr suggests the following 
program for creating the neces- 
sary financial organization: 

“That the Federal Reserve Banks 
establish branches at strategic 
points throughout the world, using 
for this purpose the surplus capi- 
tal which they now carry unem- 
ployed. Naturally, these branches 
should be located in those coun- 
tries in which we have invested 
most heavily, either in the form 
of government or corporate se- 
curities, or other capital invest- 
ments. 

“In. the establishment of suca 
foreign branches of the Federal 
Reserve Banks, it would be highly 
advisable and necessary to effect, 
by some means of co-ordination, 
the proper distribution of such 
branches as between Federal Re- 
serve districts. Again, we are 
confronted with the desirability of 
considering this phase from a re- 
gional standpoint. Without ques- 
tion, the proper authority to effect 
such co-ordination would be the 
Federal Reserve Board, which 
should be vested with authority 
to lay down general policies and 
to issue specific permits for the 
establishment of such branches.” 

The deficiencies of American 
laws which hamper combinations 
in pursuit of trade were made the 
subject of an address by C. C. 
Martin, of the National Paper & 
Type Company. In support of his 
contention that combinations are 
often a necessity, he reviewed the 
history of legislation on this sub- 
ject. Specific reference was made 
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to the advantages created by com- 
binations in obtaining and holding 
foreign trade. 

That part of Mr. Martin’s ad- 
dress covering this phase of his 
subject follows: 

The passage of the Sherman 
Act took place in 1890, and was 
the result of national emotion pro- 
duced by great activity in busi- 
ness combinations that occurred in 
the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Reverting to old prin- 
ciples of economics and to theo- 
retical points of view, it was felt 
that safety lay in legislative pro- 
vision for absolutely free compe- 
tition, and in legislative fiat against 
anything that might hamper such 
competition. The grave effects of 
unrestricted competition were not 
appreciated at that time. 

_ Since the passage of this act, 
however, business has entered an 
entirely new phase characterized 
by conditions utterly unlike those 
of 1890. We freely and frankly 
recognize today that combination 
in business is frequently a neces- 
sity. 

In most countries of the world 
business combinations are consid- 
ered dynamic things, as business 
is dynamic. Regulation is looked 
upon as a moving point that must 
adapt itself to that living organ- 
ism we know as business. 

As a result of this, business 
men of the United States find 
themselves severely handicapped, 
not alone with reference to na- 
tional affairs, but particularly in 
relation «o international trade. 
Nationaliy, our trade associations 
and thousands of other groups 
dealing with economic problems, 
are suffering keenly because legiti- 
mate and proper activities are in- 
hibited and forbidden. All of 
which has its direct effect on our 
international trade, as this is nec- 
essarily based on domestic or- 
ganization and practice. 


W. J. Dawson Joins The John 
S. King Agency 


William J. Dawson, formerly adver- 


tising manager of the Keller-Crescent 
Company, and of Strouse & Bros., both 
of Evansville, Ind., has joined the staff 
of The John S. King Company, Cleve- 
land advertising agency. 
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The Real Low-Down on 
“Scare” Copy 


American CHatn CoMPANY 
New York 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

Your article, “The Low-Down on 
‘Scare’ Copy” in the May 26 issue of 
PRINTERS’ al, covers the subject so 
truthfully and thoroughly that I believe 
that those critics who have condemned 
it in the pe. will now commend i: for 
use in a — safety devices such 
as Weed chains. 

Of course, it is too much to epect 
that it will change closed minds or the 
feelings of neurasthenics. 

You say that my brother, W. B. 
Lashar, in his article in the December 
7, 1916, issue of PRINTERS’ INK gave the 
“nut-shell answer” when he stated: 
“Scare copy is like any other copy; 
can be good or bad or merely negative.” 
I believe you gave an answer that 
even better than his where you refer 
scare copy in the first paragraph 
your article, thus: “It is the most 
powerful of all appeals, because it ad- 
dresses itself with lightning-like direct- 
ness to the instinct of self-preservation 
and because fear is probably the oldest, 
deepest and most inflammable of human 
emotions.’ 

Jay O. Lasar, 
Advertising Manager. 


Portland, Oreg. Advertisers 
Extend Activities 


The Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Oreg., has extended its advertising to 
magazines in addition to newspapers. 
This campaign is being directed by the 
Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., advertis- 
ing agency. 

The Oregon Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Portland, Oreg., has added North- 
west farm papers to its schedule in 
addition to its newspaper advertising. 
The Honig-Cooper agency also is di- 
recting this advertising. 


C. F. Edwards, President, 
Worcester Club 


Chester F. Edwards, advertising man 
ager of the — C. MacInnes Company, 
has been elected president of the Ad 
vertising Club of Worcester, Mass. The 
new first vice-president is B. Leroy 
Woodbury, advertising manager of the 
Worcester Telegram-Gaszette. Walter J. 
Irvine, advertising manager, the Claflin 
Sumner Coal Company, is now second 
vice-president; C. Morton is secre 
tary, and H. D. McCowan, treasure: 


Asheville “Citizen” Advances 


S. G. Little 


S. G. Little, recently national adver 
tising manager of the Asheville, N. ©. 
Citizen, has been promoted to advertis- 
ing manager, in charge of both local 
and national gdresOeing, He was at one 
time on the Oklahoma City, Oklahoman 
Times, and had been with the E. Katz 
Special Advertising Agency, New York. 
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A Story in Seven (hapters 
Ns 


CHAPTER I 
A man of very small capital purchased a very small 
business. 

CHAPTER II 
Before long he became a client of this advertising 
agency. 

CHAPTER III 
As the years passed his agency connection remained un- 
changed and his advertising grew, and his business be- 
came one of the largest of its kind in the whole world. 


CHAPTER IV 
Last year on an investment of two million dollars, 
accumulated from the revenues of his first business, 
he acquired a second enterprise in a different line 


which had paid little or no return for about 10 years. 


CHAPTER V 
He at once authorized this agency to expend about 
$100,000 in the promotion of sales for the second 
concern. 

CHAPTER VI 


It, too, now is a money-making institution. 


CHAPTER VII 
Where one account grew two now flourish. And that is 
as it should be and as it is with many McJunkin clients. 


a, 
McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY 


DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 
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Draw Your Own Conclusions 


Concentrated in Spread Over 
America’s Agricultural Heart ' The Other 35 States 


.. Of all Farm Property Valuation. . 
.. Of all Cash Farm Income 
.. Of all Land Valuation 
- Of all Farm Building Valuation 
- Of all Swine....... 
- Of all Milk Cows .... 
Of all Horses and Mules . 
- Of all Poultry 
- Of all Farm Owned Automobiles... 
Of all Farm Owned Tractors 
. Of all Farm Owned Radios 
.. Of all Farm Owned Telephones 


Farm wealth is the dependable measure for determining sales 
opportunity. It forms an index of the spending intentions of 
farm families living in ‘‘America’s Agricultural Heart.” And here 
is where Successful Farming concentrates very largely its more 
than a million circulation. 


SUCCESSF 


‘“‘The Backbone of Most Successfulffe ‘ 


Advertising Offices: | DES MOINES ) 4 CHI@DUIS 
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As It Produces 
So It Consumes 


Thirteen states, “America’s Agricultural 
Heart,” produce half the nation’s cash farm 
income each year, regularly. This means 
that it requires the remaining thirty-five 
states (more than 2% times as many) to 
produce the other half. 


As these thirteen states produce, so they can 
and do consume. Sales effort effectively 
focused upon these thirteen states has a 
better than five to two chance for volume, 
as compared with similar effort spread over 
the other thirty-five states. 


The most successful farm paper advertisers 
know from their sales records that Successful 
Farming effectively focuses their sales effort 
on the most prosperous farm families in 
these thirteen leading agricultural states. 


FARMIN 


g Campaigns in the Farm Field’’ 
Des Moines, lowa 


KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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’ OUR new hotels 
have just opened in Boston Statler, 
Parker House, Ritz-Carlton, Elks ... . proof 
of the growing knowledge that there is a lot 
of money waiting to be spent in Boston. 


If you want to reach the class who are pany 
such 


doing the spending, the Boston Transcript a 
will achieve your purpose for you, eco- _ 


nomically, thoroughly and certainly. tire 
lorg 

for 
Space buyers know the unique power dist 


of the Boston Transcript. That is why the men. 
Boston Transcript showed a gain in finan- al 


cial advertising tor the first four months of nam 
° S 

the year while every other Boston paper servi 
hard 

showed a loss. pore 
catiol 

not ¢ 

be re 

consu 


Boston Evening Grauscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. inva 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles The 
Was tc 
ers wh 
of the 
hardw: 
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How McKinney Made Knockers a 
Leader in Its New Line 


\ Display Stand Spotlights These Knockers on the Retail Counter 


FTER a manufacturer has 
£% gained distribution for his 
products as a line, it is very often 
possible to spotlight some of the 
items ds distinct articles. Such 
items may have a more direct con- 
suiner appeal or be less technical 
to handle than the 
rest of the line, and 
a little promotion be- 
hind them may un- 
cover unlooked - for 
Saies. 

The McKinney 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany has just taken 
such a_ situation in 
hand. This company 
recently introduced to 
the consumer an en- 
tire new line of 
forged iron hardware 
for which it gained 
distribution through 
builders’ hardware 
men. But as most of 
the pieces in the 
group had to do with 
building or remodel- 
ing and required the 
services, of builders’ 
hardware men _ plus 
carpenters for appli- 
cation, the line was 
not one which could 
be readily sold to the 
consumer on an aisle 
table in the retail 
store, 

However, after dis- 
tribution had been 
pretty well established 
through builders’ 
hardware concerns, the company 
gave attention to the possibility of 
lifting out of this new line some 
of the more general items to be 
featured and sold on the retail 
counter, 

The first move in this direction 
was to consider three door knock- 
ers which, though an integral part 
of the complete set of McKinney 
hardware fitments, had an espe- 
cially fine appeal all their own. 


today 


How to order Gris door knocker salesman Tv 


There is no charge for the 

wx knocker assortment — three 
stock The display arrangement not only 

authentic designs but also shows the three 

— Relieved Iron, Dead Black 


Onder source of ing the 
Gta cee Hee meter were ef eapi asec | 


The idea of taking these particular 
pieces out of the line for special 
spotlighting came from a phrase 
in one of the company’s own na- 
tional advertisements which read, 
“Everyone hopes to own a knocker 
some day.” 


A rare opportunity to make about fifteen inches’ worth of 
counter space turn over about fifteen dollars’ worth of merchandise a week 
. .« Bverybody hopes to own a knocker some day, and the presentation of 
McKinney Forged Iron Knockers in delightful fashion will make that “some 
day” TODAY. .. Such beautiful examples of the iron worker's art catching 
the eye of the passer-by will bring in extra dollars with a minimum sales cost... 
Order your display board now 
Forged Iron business. 


It is an excellent leader for future 
Foace Division, McKimsay Mro. Co. 
Puctebe gh, Penns 








ioe Ee Sax rhwy~d 
the chree 

—% Rage Lint Price 636.00 

and Rus.y Iron New 7 

Aadrees a 














ONE OF THE DEALER MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH 


FEATURES THE DISPLAY STAND 


When it had been decided to 
feature these items by themselves 
the company at once realized that 
the knockers would have to be 
displayed in a striking fashion that 
would draw consumer attention to 
them as they stood on the dealer’s 
counter or table, for it was hardly 
to be expected that consumers, 
even though they might hope 
some day to own a knocker, would 
go to the retail hardware store in 
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large numbers expressly to ask 
for forged iron knockers. 

The company believed, however, 
that the power of suggestion 
would be extremely strong on 
such an item as this, and it had 
a metal board designed with imi- 
tation wood finish. The board 
was so arranged that knockers of 
three styles could be fastened 
upon it and could actually be tried 
out by the prospective purchaser 
without upsetting the display. To 
make the background as effective 
as possible, a vignette of an at- 
tractive doorway with its knocker 
was painted on one corner of the 
board. Thus the prospect who 
tried one of the sample knockers 
might have in his mind’s eye the 
door on which the knocker would 
be used. 

Until these display boards were 
ready for distribution, McKinney 
salesmen worked on the trade 
from photographs of the original 
dummy. Initial sales were very 
readily made, and the knockers 
now are being advertised through 
trade magazines on the basis of a 
free display stand for a _ six- 
knocker assortment—three for the 
board and three for stock. These 
are being supplied through regu- 
lar jobbing channels. 

While the displays have not 
been out long enough to enable the 
company to assemble any kind of 
a record of repeat business, first 
acceptance of the counter stands 
indicates that these knockers, lift- 
ed out of the regular line, not only 
hold profitable sales possibilities 
for themselves on exceedingly 
small counter space but also pro- 
vide dealers with an _ excellent 
leader for their entire stock of 
forged iron products. 





Seattle Advertiser Starts 
Territorial Campaign 
The Puget Sound Title Insurance 
Company, Seattle, Wash., has started a 
territorial er campaign which is 
being directed by the Carl W. Art Ad- 
vertising Agency, also of Seattle. 





Harold Debrest, formerly with the 
Pros: Furniture Company, Brooklyn, 
N. , has been appointed service di- 


rector and merchandising counsel of 
The Artwil Company, advertising, also 
of New York. 
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The 
Names of Proper 
Girls 





Tue Brann Hitt Company, In 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you tell us whether the fol!..w- 
ing two proper girls’ names are l 
as registered brand marks for any e- 
scription of wearing apparel? 

1. Sonya. 

2. Celeste. 

Tue Brann Hitt Company, 1 \ 
Sam J. Gotpste! 


OMEHOW those names don't 

sound so very proper to us. |i 
it were Mary or Helen or any one 
of a number of other names we 
might agree with Mr. Goldstein's 
estimate. 

There has always been some- 
thing which sounded reckless and 
daring in the name Celeste and 
once there was a girl named Sonya 
of whom the less said the better. 

There are certain names of 
proper girls which have been made 
brand marks. 

It is a shoe made in France, we 
think, which took its name from 
the very proper Maid of Orleans, 
the Aubrey Sisters have a hair 
preparation and any number of 
proper ladies put out beauty creams 

For complete information con- 
cerning the two names which have 
caught our correspondent’s fancy 
we recommend consultation with a 
good trade-mark attorney.—| ld 
PRINTERS’ INK. 





F. E. Gymer to Join Mellen 
Associates 


E. Gymer, assistant publicity man- 
a of The Cleveland Trust Company, 
Cleveland, has resigned to join the Me! 
len — -y ensteie advertising 
agenc has been with the Cleve 
land a Company five years and was 
formerly with Fuller & Smith, adv: _~ 
ing agency, and the Cleveland Trac 
Company, both of Cleveland. 





Husky Wrench Account to 
Moriarty Mottram Coles, Inc. 


The Husky Wrench Compan = 
waukee, Wis., manufacturer o 
changeable socket wrenches ond soft 
tip hammers, has placed _ its advertising 
account with Moriarty Mottram Coles 
Inc., Milwaukee, advertising. Business 
papers will be used 
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A characteristic view on one of the seven levels of merchandise displays 









Over 65,000 People Visited] ¢ 
The Tulsa World’s Magic | ° 
Empire Exposition ; 

An outstanding accomplishment in} 7 
merchandising expositions in the 7 
southwest was the Tulsa World’s} ,. 
Magic Empire Exposition and Auto-] “ 
motive Show held in Tulsa the six 1 
days of May 9-14. z 
By far the largest attendance ever at-] o 





tracted to such an exposition in the 
southwest was recorded in the crowds 
that thronged the exposition every | |! 
afternoon and night, totaling well] ; 
over 65,000 people for the week. 


With 120 attractive exhibits of varied 
retail, industrial and automotive mer- 
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Part of the 65,000 people as they came to the Magic Empire Exposition 


chandise 'Tulsa’s commercial impor- 
tance was truly well represented.... 
no exhibitor but has expressed him- 
self tremendously pleased with results 
.... the attending crowds were the 
most enthusiastic ever assembled in 
Tulsa. 


The success of the exposition, the 
large crowds assembled, the direct 
sales created have demonstrated to 
Tulsa merchants more forcibly than 
ever the pulling power and prestige 
of the Tulsa Daily World. 


TULSA’S ONLY ALL-DAY NEWSPAPER 
13 ISSUES WEEKLY 
ll Editions Daily 7 Editions Sunday 





Oklahoma’s Greatest Newspaper 


TNE NEWSPAPER THAT MADE THE MAGIC EMPIRE OKLAHOMA'S 
GREATEST MARKET UNIT 
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Market Cultivation 


The smaller town market is buy- 





ing branded merchandise. It has . 
been for quite a long while. But I 

the factory brand, as such, is not ‘eo 

nearly so strongly intrenched there aa 

as it is in the larger cities. a 

1ssu 

Why? ~ 

me 

Mainly because in many cases, od 

the consumer isn't reminded of stra 

the merits of these brands. in his trai 

favorite publications. vA 

If the smaller town dealer is worth - 

a salesman’'s time, isn't it logical oe 

to support him in those publica- <r 

tions that are of first interest to _ 

smaller town consumers? th 

You can reach 700,000 families in for 

this important market, through wa 

oe 

cold 

tome 

pay. 

real 

IRA E. SEYMOUR, Ady. Mgr. - Batavia, Illinois nay 

Chicago Office New York Office ws . 

Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager wel 

Bell — = — Bivd. 1 py Se. de rs 


Charter Member of American Home Magazine Publishers he is 





How the Salesman Can Be His 
Own Manager 


One Way Is to Have a Working Knowledge of. Credits 


By John P. Reed 


Sales Manager, Eastern District, 


N this day of intensified sales 

management, I wonder if we 
are building up a system under 
which the salesman on the road is 
less of a self-starter than he should 
be. This thought came to me as I 
read an article by Leon Allen, 
sales manager of The Van Raalte 
Company, in the February 17, 1927, 
issue of Printers’ INK. Mr. 
Allen’s idea that the salesman 
should have some real authority in 
his territory and needs training 
and experience of a kind that will 
enable him to make “on the spot” 
decisions, is something that I 
strongly indorse. 

What should the  salesman’s 
training be if he is going to func- 
tion in this manner? 

Among the several essential 
things I would place a working 
knowledge of credits. I believe it 
to be a significant thing that credit 
managers and salesmen are now 
getting closer together in this par- 
ticular. Under the old dispensa- 
tion, they were more -or less in- 
clined to be rivals—and possibly, 
in some cases, enemies. It now 
is hecoming apparent to sales man- 
agers that it is just as desirable 
for a salesman to know credits as 
for a credit man to know selling. 

The credit man has had a great 
awakening in the last few years. 
In really progressive houses, he is 
no longer a man who merely scans 
financial statements and makes a 
cold-blooded estimate of a cus- 
tomer’s willingness and ability to 
pay. He sees himself as a neces- 
sary aid to the selling process and 
realizes that he can do construc- 
tive work in selling only second 
to that done by the representative 
on the road. 

The salesman, I believe, has pro- 
gressed rather more slowly in un- 
derstanding credits than has the 
credit man in grasping selling. But 
he is moving rapidly ahead and I 
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Central Shoe Company 


think that selling is going to be 
vastly bettered as a result. 

Many manufacturers, in select- 
ing their salesmen, often overlook 
the importance of discovering their 
credit knowledge, what they know 
about properly sizing up a credit 
situation, etc. Perhaps the man 
who hires them is concerned more 
in the business they have done 
than in their salesmanship. 

A salesman on a territory ought 
to be obligated to investigate a 
dealer’s character. If he is the 
right sort of a salesman, he ought 
to be able to obtain information 
concerning the capital with which 
his Customers carry on business. 

Here is our salesman, Mr. Blank, 
on the job. He solicits business. 
First, he has his reference books 
to determine how much a man’s 
capital rating is; the agencies have 
his paying records, which are not 
always correct. How is the order 
going to be handled? The sales- 
man, if properly trained, will have 
the means to. get information. 
While he is on the ground, he 
ought to be qualified to act ac- 
cordingly. 

Securing co-operation from 
salesmen by a credit man depends 
upon the business promotion of the 
credit manager and his sincere de- 
sire to encourage fullest co-opera- 
tion from the salesman through 
constructive systems. 

In 1890 there were 989,000 peo- 
ple in business according to Brad- 
street: in 1900, 1,161,000; in 1910, 
1,592,000; in 1920, 1,958,000;° in 
1926, 2,258,000. It goes without 
saying that 35 or 40 per cent of 
people in business are not properly 
supported. They cannot make it 
go. 

I asked Dun’s a few days ago 
as to their changes of records. 
They say they added 514,000 names 
last year; their records were re- 
duced 468,000 by those who went 
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out of business and daily they have 
5,700 changes in rating. So how 
is it possible to know exactly a 
merchant’s standing? 

The salesmen right on the ground 
are best qualified to determine con- 
ditions in that locality. They ought 
to be trained better than the local 
agency, but after all, the report 
the house gets is only as good as 
the reporter making it. This is 
why credit work is an important 
part of a salesman’s job. 

Our position is to encourage peo- 
ple to pay their bills; find a way 


for them to pay. My experience 
in sales work leads me to conclude 
that too few salesmen have the 
idea of teaching a dealer how to 
sell as well as encouraging him to 
buy. Thousands of retailers are 


in distress because they have un- 
salable merchandise. They have 
not been served properly. The 
salesman should be looking after 
their best interests, building for the 
future, not today’s sales, but to- 
morrow’s. 

These dealers are looking for 
someone to lead them out of the 
woods. Is the salesman studying 
their needs? Does he know the 
best items adapted to that vicinity, 
goods that will move rapidly, an 
give a satisfactory profit? It is 
no credit to a community to have 
a lot of stores fail. In 1926, there 
were in excess of 20,000 failures 
representing liabilities of $655,- 
000,000, an increase of 6 per cent 
over 1925. 

Sometimes I believe we encour- 
age dealers who are not qualified 
to go into business. A farmer sells 
his farm and the salesman says: 
“Come on; I will get you a loca- 
tion.” There has been no survey 
made of the community. Nothing 
is known of the trade value, or 
the productivity of that county. 
Perhaps the town is over-run with 
stores. The number of merchants 
in a given territory should be 
gauged by the population. Here 
may be insufficient capital. Sta- 
tistics show about 33 per cent of 
failures is due to lack of capital. 

Only recently I heard of this 
instance : There were eight or ten 
drug stores in a little village in a 
community which probably wouldn’t 
support three or four. Investiga- 
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tion disclosed the fact that many 
were struggling for a mere exis- 
tence. Another man wanted to go 
into business. No other location 
would please him; he had to be 
there. He was admonished not to 
try the venture there, and to go 
two miles further north where 
there were no drug stores. There 
he met with some success. 

When a salesman has a funda- 
mental understanding of credits he 
can do much to elevate the moral 
standards of selling. Right here 
in St. Louis there have been a 
number of meetings lately on the 
part of executives to abolish the 
evil of returning merchandise. 
Dealers think nothing of cancel- 
ing orders, returning merchandise 
or making a deduction of unearned 
discount. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK 


It is easy to look in a rating 
book. That is not constructive 
credit work. But when a sales- 
man is qualified to find out exactly 
what ails a store, the case is dif- 
ferent. I know of cases where a 
salesman has caused a “sick” dealer 
to merge with another store, or 
two or three, and then get enough 
business from the enlarged store 
to help him serve it. That is con- 
structive credit work. 

How many salesmen are qualified 
to give that advice? Compara- 
tively few men bother themselves 
about the business affairs of their 
customers or have sufficient mer- 
chandising knowledge to discuss 
intelligently the vital problems so 
close to every dealer’s prosperity, 
viz.: First, increasing business 
hanes fundamental merchandis- 
ing ideas; second, teaching and 
preaching the story of turnover; 
third, helping a dealer to sell rather 
than urging him to buy; fourth, 
suggesting merchandising plans 
through window displays, news- 
paper advertising, and direct-by- 
mail campaigns to increase volume; 
fifth, by acquiring a knowledge of 
cost accounting, operating expenses, 
and credit technique such as would 
assist those needing constructive 
suggestions, offered not in a pat- 
ronizing manner but through a 
sincere desire really to serve. 
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90 per cent of all business of the 
country is done on credit. Why 
should it not be of paramount im- 
portance for every salesman to 
know much about credit? I am 
confident that 25 to 30 per cent of 
lost orders would be saved if sales- 
men would do their job well on 
the ground. 

\ salesman ought to know how 
to adjust differences. He should 
be big enough to represent the 
house in the territory on most any 
question that arises—not taking 
any undue liberties but having pre- 
rogatives. 

\ salesman should be close 
enough to his customers to talk 
about financial matters; to iron out 
controversies that frequently arise ; 
to assist in eliminating trade abuses 
such as the return of merchandise, 
the unearned discount evil, the can- 
cellation of orders; to encourage 
carrying out contracted arrange- 
ments. 

Through this character of ser- 
vice and co-operation, dealer mor- 
tality will undoubtedly be materi- 
ally reduced and success in business 
greatly increased. 

[ heard a credit executive say a 
few days ago: “No matter what 
sort of an order a certain sales- 
man sent in, it was approved.” 
Why did he say that? Because he 
had faith in this man’s ability; he 
knew that salesman was qualified ; 
he would no more recommend the 
approval of that order than if he 
were a credit man himself, if he 
did not know the facts were right. 

A salesman should be a credit 
man. A credit man has the oppor- 
tunity of being the biggest, most 
productive salesman of any insti- 
tution. Handling, as he does, the 
accounts of all the sales force he 
has that intimate contact. 

Through training in credit tech- 
ique the salesman acquires greater 
arning power, becomes more in- 

endent, and increases his value 

the house and himself. 


Northwest Campaign for 


Grandma Cookies 


\ newspaper and outdoor advertising 
paign in the State of Washington 
, be conducted by the Grandma 
‘ookie Company, Seattle, Wash. Claude 
ld, Seattle, advertising, will direct 
campaign. 
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New Accounts for the 
John S. King Company 


The Milestone Meter Systems, Inc., 
and the Republic Box Lompeny. both 
of Cleveland, have appointed The John 

King Company, Inc., Cleveland ad- 

-vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. 

Business publications and direct mail 
will be u in the advertising of the 
Milestone Meter peo Inc., to = 
ture a new ty of pneumatic gasoline 
dispensing ok. The Republic Box 
Company will start a campaign late in 
the summer to introduce a new milk 
crate. 

The Stevens Metal Products Com- 
pany, Niles, Ohio, manufacturer of 

steel barrels and drums, also has ap- 
pointed The John S. King Company 
to direct its advertising. 


F. J. Weschler Now Heads 
Baldwin Chain 


Frank J. Weschler, recently president 
of the Indian Motocycle ‘ompany, 
Springfield, Mass., has been made pres- 
ident, general manager and treasurer of 
the Baldwin Chain & Manufacturing 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Claude Douthit succeeds Mr. Wesch- 
ler as president of the Indian Moto- 
cycle Company. 


New Advertising Service at 
Utica 


An eévesticieg service under the name 


of e Advertising Co- 
operators, has been organized at Litica. 
N. Y., through the absorption of and 
re-organization of the entral New 
York Sales & Distributing Company and 
the addition of new departments. This 
new organization will engage in the dis- 
tribution of advertising and sampling. 


Walworth Reports Profit for 
Quarter 


The Walworth Company, Boston, Wal- 
worth Stillson wrenches, —— a net 
+o of $128,000, after charges and 
. Federal taxes, for the first quarter of 
1927, compared with a loss of $161,829 
for the first quarter of 1926. 


Changes Name to LeBlond- 
Schacht Truck Company 


The corporate name of the G. A. 
Schacht Motor Truck Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has been changed to the 
LeBlond-Schacht Truck Company. There 
has been no change in officers or policy. 


China Account to Samuel C. 
Croot Co. 


William H. Plummer & Company, 
New York, China dealers, have ap- 

inted the S 1 C. Croot Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct their advertising. 








Selling Building Materials Direct 
to Home Owners 


To What Extent May the Favorable Influence of the Architect and 
Contractor Be Counted Upon? 


McCiure & WILDER 
Warren, Onto 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In, connection with the account of 
one of our clients, we would very much 
like to know what sales plans have 
been profitably used to sell building 
materials direct to the home builder. 
Our client is a manufacturer of face 
brick, and desires to direct his main 
sales efforts to the owner himself, rather 
than to the contractor or architect. Are 
there any data on advertising and sales 
efforts along the line to which you can 
refer us? 


McCiure & WILpeER. 


S important as the architect 

and all the contractors are 
in the selling of building materials, 
and they are very, very important, 
one must never lose sight of the 
unique and peculiar importance of 
the home owner or builder. How- 
ever, the lesson to be gleaned from 
the large exhibit of current adver- 
tising in this field is that the 
greatest measure of success comes 


as the result of thoroughness and 


persistence in the cultivation be- 
stowed upon every single factor in- 
volved. 

“So far I have built three times,” 
said a man who has no financial 
interest in any part of the build- 
ing business, except as an ulti- 
mate user. “The first time I 
wanted an all-brick house. My 
architect tried his best to discour- 
age me. He said the house I 
proposed to build was too small 
to make a brick house look like 
anything, and besides it would cost 
too much. I compromised on a 
half-brick-half-shingle house. But 
I was never really satisfied with 
it, though the man I sold it to 
thought it perfect. The second 
time I built I had an all-frame 
house of wide clapboards, though 
again I wanted all-brick, but a 
personal friend in the general con- 
tracting business, whose opinion I 
valued highly, advised me to be 
sensible and keep away from brick. 
I followed his advice without fully 
understanding why he felt that 
way. It was a nice house, but 


I wasn’t satisfied, and sold it when 
the chance offered. Then the 
vogue for stucco bungalows struck 
me and when I built for the third 
time I had a California bungalow 
in tan stucco. But still I haven't 
got over that hankering for an all- 
brick house, and some day I’m go- 
ing to build one.” 

The foregoing incident is a per- 
fect example of what is happen- 
ing all the time in the home build- 
ing field. Any one of the factors 
involved can affect any part or 
the whole of the operation. In the 
first instance, the home builder 
was sold on brick but the archi- 
tect tried to change his preference 
Home builder and architect half 
succeeded and half failed. In the 
second instance, the contractor suc- 
ceeded and the home builder failed. 
In the third instance, the home 
builder wanted a stucco bungalow, 
and, apparently, neither architect 
nor contractor was able to dis- 
suade him. Maybe they didn’t try. 
Maybe they helped. 

What they did or tried to do 
does not matter. What does mat- 
ter for the manufacturer of build- 
ing materials is to leave nothing 
unattended to. There are scores 
of things that go into a_ house 
of which the home owner knows 
nothing. There are less of them 
today than yesterday. Selling in 
this field began with the architect 
and contractor. There is no way 
to keep architect and contractor 
sold on a product or a _ method 
other than to keep on selling them. 
It may be reasoned eternally that 
the home builder is the only one 
who really counts. He employs 
manufacturer, architect and con- 
tractor, and his word is law. 
Therefore, to sell him is to clinch 
the matter. All true. But much 
more than that is true.  Sell- 
ing the architect and contractor 
and ignoring the home builder has 
been done successfully for years. 
Where such campaigns have been 
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¢ Business Leade 


21,000* 
American Business 
Leaders Direct This 

Magazine 


Over 21,000* presidents, 
vice-presidents, or similar 
corporate officers, leade 

in all lines of business and 
finance from every section 
of the country, make w 
The Council on the Trend 
of Business. This Council 
points out what is most 
timely, and of greatest 
interest to business, col 
laborates in answering that 
most important questiot 
“How’s Business?’- 
monthly feature in T#§ 
MAGAZINE OF BusINESs. 


% Part of the 215,000 


Wm” circulation. 
4) 


WHERE BUSINESS LEA D§! 
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favorable factor in present business conditions? 
The most unfavorable? What are business 
men discussing most? 


Over 21,000 leaders of American business (members 
of The Council on the Trend of Business) give their 
best thought, their soundest judgment, in determining 
just these things for themselves and for you. You'll 
find these questions answered in “The Business Out- 
look,” “The Business Weather Map,” and “The 
Underlying Trend,” .... monthly features in THE 
MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS. And more... . these 
timely articles in the June issue: 


“Does Business Need a New Bag of Tricks?” 
By ROBERT R. UPDEGRAFF 
Author of “Captains in Conflict."’ 
“When Will Germany Be Ready to Compete?” 
By C BERTRAND THOMPSON 
President, Thompson et Compagnie, Paris 
“Why I Turned 4% of My Stock Over to 
My Employees” 
By GEORGE EASTMAN 
Chairman, Eastman Kodak Company 


Each issue of THE MAGAZINE OF BUSINESS 
gives a broad picture of the business situation, plus 
practical suggestions from leaders of business as to 
what business can do to cope with its current prob- 
lems. And this double service to men of business 
has brought over 215,000 business men subscribers— 
the largest $4.00 monthly circulation in the world. 


tM BUSINESS 
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extended to take in the home 
builder, it has not made them less 
successful, but more so. But sell- 
ing the home builder and neglect- 
ing the architect and contractor 
has not had the same measure of 
success, according to the records. 

The many articles on this sub- 
ject which have appeared in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ INK 
MONTHLY contain descriptions of 
a number of plans which have 
been used successfully for selling 
building materials direct to home 
builders. Invariably, however, the 
plans involve architect and con- 
tractor. A list of these articles 
is available to any who will ask 
for it—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Why Not State Facts in Adver- 
7% “ ° P 
tising Courses in Nursing? 
Tue American Rep Cross 
WASHINGTON, ad 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have been interested in reading in 
a recent number of Printers’ InK an 
article by Dr. Hugh S. Cumming on 
correspondence schools for nurses, as well 
as the reply by William S. Bailey, presi- 
dent of the Chautauqua School of Nurs- 
ing, “Defense of Home Study Courses 
in Nursing.”’ 

While not a nurse, I therefore do not 
regard myself as qualified to discuss the 
professional aspects of the question, yet 
as a member for almost twenty years 
of the National Committee on Red Cross 
Nursing Service I have known many of 
the leaders in nursing and have become 
familiar with the general situation in 
the nursing field. It was upon the ad- 
vice of this committee that the Ameri- 
can Red Cross established its course in 
home hygiene and care of the sick, not 
as preparation for practicing nursing 
for a livelihood, but as a means of giv- 
ing to girls and women a better knowl- 
edge of personal hygiene and household 
sanitation, instruction in the causes, 
symptoms and prevention of communi- 
cable diseases, as well as instruction in 
elementary nursing procedures in order 
to provide intelligent assistance to the 
physician in the home when members 
of the family may fall ill. ‘ie 

These women know their limitations, 
they are taught by authorized Red Cross 
Nurse instructors who understand the 
purpose of the instruction. Nearly 700,- 
000 girls and women have received this 
instruction, given through our chapters, 
in adult groups, schools and industries, 
while many high schools are making it 
a required subject. Is this not after 
all one of the most constructive ways of 
providing for the care of the sick in 
the home, and what is still more im- 
portant, of giving instruction to people 
in measures for the prevention of dis- 
ease? : 

The Red Cross rural public health 
nursing service, which through its 800 
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public health nurses made over 1,(( 
060 home visits last year, carr-es, 
the very people for whom Mr. Ba 
states, ‘““The correspondence schools 
pare their nurses,” skilled nursin 
sistance. Incidentally, why cheuld, 
the isolated and the less fortunate fi: 
cially be given the advantage of ski 
and experienced nursing which the p: 
uct of the correspondence school is 
prepared to give? State and county 
health services with their nursing sta‘is, 
visiting nurse associations, the Ameri 
Red Cross through its course in h 
hygiene, its nutrition service and 
rural nursing services, are all ben 
their efforts in this direction. 

That practical nurses are in the { 
and have a place therein has, as fa: 

I have been able to learn, always h:« 
conceded by the nursing profess 
What they have struggled for is s 
sort of control. 

So far the correspondence sc! 
“nurse” is unsupervised and uncon- 
trolled and therein lies the great dancer. 
From the advertising angle would it not 
be less misleading to the public to state 
in the captions, if that is what the 
course is for, “Become a Practical 
Nurse.” The advertisement for the 
Chautauqua School of Nursing, as do 
others, is captioned, “Become a Nurse.” 
The former states they teach profes- 
sional nursing, not home study courses 
in nursing. One of these advertise- 
ments states, “‘Men and women earn 
$30-$75 per week.”” The rates, $30-$75 
weekly, charged by the Chautauqua 
School “nurse” are also prohibitive to 
those with small incomes, and compare 
very favorably with those of the bona 
fide- graduate nurse. For example—it 
was not until last year that the gradu 
ates of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Nursing were permitted to charge more 
than $35 per week when specialing 
patients in that institution. At present 
they charge but $6 per day. 

Therefore, as a lay person, in the 
light of all that is now being done to 
improve health and provide nursing care 
for the general public, even though 
there are many gaps, the following 
questions arise in my mind: 

First: Do we really need such cor 
respondence courses? 

Second: If courses to prepare practi 
cal nurses are conducted in the interest 
of fair advertisine should they not be 
advertised as such? 

Maset T. Boaroman, 
Secretary 


Meat Packer Appoints 
Carroll Dean Murphy 


George A. Hormel & Company, meat 
packers, Austin, Minn., have appointed 


Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, to direct their ad- 
vertising account. 


B. E. Esters with “Physical 
Culture” 


Bernard E. Esters, for the last few 
years associated with Chester I. Camp 
bell, Boston, has joined the Boston office 
of Physical Culture, New York. 

















ZANESVILLE 
and 36 other 


American Communities 


ANNOUNCING THE RESULTS OF A HOUSE- 
TO-HOUSE CANVASS OF 11,232 HOMES IN 
37 COMMUNITIES, FOR THE PURPOSE OF 
STUDYING THE USE AND OWNERSHIP OF 
VARIOUS COMMODITIES 


Qo 
An independent statistical organi- 
zation, R. O. Eastman, Inc., has 
completed a survey, the purpose 


of which was to make an analysis of 
the average American home— 


How it lives 

How it works and plays 
What it eats 

Where it spends its money 


The answer to these questions is 
part of the solution of the problem 
of marketing. The results of the 
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survey have not hitherto been pub- 


lished. 


Y 
This is not an investigation of Lit- 
erary Digest circulation but of the 
homes in a community as they were 
found, and no special interest of The 


Digest was permitted to influence 
in any way the conduct of the survey. 


LS 
Trained investigators obtained in- 
terviews at 11,23 2 homes in 37 com- 
munities in all parts of the country. 
One of these communities was 
Zanesville, Ohio, which was selected 
as a representative city in which to 
visit every home, in order to obtain 
for the first time market informa- 
tion covering an entire community. 
The facts about the use and owner- 
ship of many commodities were ob- 
tained in more than 68.4% of the 
homes in Zanesville. In the 36 other 





communities sufficient numbers of 
homes were visited to afford a na- 
tional basis of comparison with the 
local statistics obtained in Zanesville. 


YY 
The survey confirms the important 
principle that the distribution of res- 
idence telephones is a reliable index 
to the market for advertised com- 
modities. It shows, for example, that 


71% of the families using package 
cereals have telephones. 
80% of radios are owned by tele- 
phone homes. 
70% of automobiles are owned by 
telephone homes. 
90% of families owning 2 auto- 
mobiles have telephones. 
YY 
A 190-page volume containing the 
extensive tables and charts developed 


by the survey is soon to be issued. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 











A Professional Status for 
Advertising? 


British Advertising Agents, through Newly Formed Association, Seek 
to Give Advertising a Professional Standing—Examinations 
Planned for Candidates 


By Albert E. Haase 


1 = question of whether or 
not advertising could rightfully 
be classed as a profession or even 
hope to be so classified has been 
raised and debated for years. It 
is a question that has interested 
American agents for two good 
reasons. 

One of those reasons is to be 
found in a desire on the part of 
agents to make advertising more 
profitable for themselves by mak- 
ing it more profitable for the ad- 
vertiser. The question of advertis- 
ing as a profession enters here, it 
is argued, by virtue of the fact 
that a profession segregates into 
one group all who have the basic 
qualifications for success. A pro- 
fession implies the existence of 
standards of measurements. If 
such standards exist, then certain 
elements of chance are removed 
for the buyer of advertising. 

The second reason, and one 
closely allied with the first, lies in 
a desire of the advertising agent 
of ability and accomplishment to 
be set apart from the sloganeer, 
the adsmith and the amateur who, 
because of limited mental equip- 
ment, conceive advertising to be 
the use of catch phrases and pretty 
girl pictures. This is vanity; but 
it is vanity that is based on ac- 
complishment and hard work. 

The American agent has not 
pushed the question in recent 
years. It does not come up for 
discussion in formal meetings to- 
day. It was once, however, a 
burning question with him. Only 
a few days ago, we came’ across a 
dusty picture of a group of agents 
at a meeting called twenty years 
ago for the purpose of debating 
the subject. The present-day 
American agency attitude seems to 
be: “Let time and advertisers take 
care of the question for us.” 

British agents, however, seem to 


have an entirely different opinion 
on the subject, for within the last 
few weeks they have taken defi- 
nite steps to put their calling on a 
professional basis. They feel that 
the proper time has come for such 
an effort. They feel that the 


effort should be made by them. 
They believe that by such a move 
they will benefit themselves; their 
and all advertising me- 


clients, 
diums. 
British agents, as members of 
the Association of British Adver- 
tising Agents, Incorporated, which 
was registered in 1917, have now 
formed “The Institute of Incor- 
porated Practitioners in Advertis- 
ing,” for the avowed purpose of 
“securing for the advertising agent 
a recognized professional status.” 
This Institute, according to its 
own statement, includes in_ its 
membership “all, or nearly all, of 
the leading British advertising 
agents, represents the British ad- 
vertising agency business in its 
corporate capacity and is alone en- 
titled to speak on its behalf.” 


“ADVERTISING PRACTITIONER” 


Its first move to indicate to the 
business world that advertising is 
a profession has been to give its 
members the title “advertising 
practitioners.” Four classes of 
membership have been created. 
They are “Associates,” “Fellows,” 
“Registered Practitioners” and 
“Incorporated Practitioners.” 

Associates and Fellows are ad- 
mitted to the Institute as indi- 
viduals on the basis of their per- 
sonal professional qualifications 
and ability. They are entitled to 
style themselves Associates or 
Fellows of the Institute of Incor- 
porated Practitioners in Advertis- 
ing, and to use, after their names, 
the initials A.I.P.A. or F.IP.A., 
respectively, but not in connection 
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with an advertising agency unless 
that agency is itself a member of 
the Institute. 

The last two classes of member- 
ship, Registered Practitioners and 
Incorporated Practitioners, are 
open to service agencies as busi- 
nesses, no matter whether they 
operate as individual undertakings, 
as firms or as companies. There 
is a real distinction between these 
two classes. 

“Membership for Registered 
Practitioners,” says the Institute, 
“is designed to encourage the 
smaller- agencies and those who 
desire to found new agencies on 
properly conducted lines. Such 
membership is generally that of an 
agency handling purely local as 
distinct from national advertising, 
or anticipatory to membership as 
an Incorporated Practitioner.” 

Agencies which are admitted as 
Incorporated Practitioners are 
those which are _ considered 
equipped to deal with advertising 
campaigns covering the whole of 
the United Kingdom. 


TYING UP THE TWO MEMBERSHIPS 


These two different classes of 
membership—the classes that cover 
individuals and the classes that 
cover businesses are tied together. 
It has already been indicated that 
an Associate or Fellow of the In- 
stitute may not so style himself un- 
less he is part of an agency busi- 
ness which is a member of the 
Institute. The reverse of that 
situation is also covered in the 
statement: “It is the scheme of the 
Institute that Registered Practi- 
tioners shall be, or include one or 
more Fellows or Associates, and it 
has... been provided .. . that 
the Council may prohibit the use 
of the style Registered Prac- 
titioner or Incorporated Prac- 
titioner by any agency which is 
not being carried on by persons 
who are individually members of 
the Institute.” 

The second step which the In- 
stitute is taking in order to give 
the advertising agent a nrofes- 
sional status is by establishing 
examinations, the passing of which 
will ultimately be one of the es- 
sential requisites for eligibility to 
Associate Membership. By means 
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of such examinations it hopes to 
attract persons of good education 
and ability “to adopt the profession 
of advertising,” and to discour- 
age those whose entry into it, 
through their lack of ability, would 
lower the standards of practice. 
Charter members of the Institute 
are not required to pass an exami- 
nation. At present, all that is re- 
quired of an applicant for Asso- 
ciate Membership is that he must 
be twenty- one years of age, and 
have had “five years’ experience in 
connection with the business of : 
service agency that is, or is elig- 
ble to become, an Incorporated 
Practitioner or a Registered Prac- 
titioner.” Certain departures from 
this rule are allowed depending 
upon the educational historv of the 
applicant. 

It is, however, the Institute’s 
intention, after the expiration of 
one year from the date of its in- 
corporation, to admit no applicant 
to Associate Membership, save in 
highly unusual circumstances, un- 
til he has passed the Institute's 
final examinations. These exami- 
nations are to be conducted by a 
special group of members to be 
known as the Professional Pur- 
poses Committee. 

This Committee, by the way, rep- 
resents an interesting innovation 
in association work. It has other 
duties and considerable power, in 
addition to its jurisdiction over ex- 
aminations. 

It was created so as to keep all 
matters affecting the professional 
work of the Institute in different 
hands from matters affecting the 
business side of the Institute. The 
business affairs of the Institute 
and the government and manage- 
ment of the Institute are in the 
hands of a council. This body 
consists of not less than twelve 
nor more than twenty members, of 
which number the third part long- 
est in office since its last — 
retires annually. Members of this 
Council are elected by Incorporated 
Practitioners only. The member- 
ship, however, is drawn from those 
who own, or are engaged in the 
business of either a Registered or 
an Incorporated Practitioner. 

The Professional Purposes Com- 
mittee is required to meet with this 
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The Houston Press takes pleasure in announcing the 
appointment, as national advertising manager, of Harry 
I. Cohen, formerly publisher of the Galveston Tribune 


Houston Press 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 
Represented by Allied Newspapers, Inc 
250 Park Avenue, New York 


Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
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Council at least nine times a year. 
Regulations governing the profes- 
sional conduct of all members are 
drawn up by the Professional Con- 
duct Committee and become the 
laws and rules of the Institute if, 
and when, approved by two-thirds 
of the Council. Both the Council 
and the Professional Purposes 
Committee are permitted to dele- 
gate certain of their functions to 
committees and to nominate on 
those committees members outside 
of their own ranks. 

The power of the Professional 
Purposes Committee in the matter 
of membership apparently extends 
only to arnlicants for Associate 
Memberships. Fellows of the In- 
stitute are elected by the Council 
for their eminence or _ special 
knowledge of, or experience in, 
some branch of advertising. 

It is clear, however, that in time 
the Professional Service Commit- 
tee can control the quality of mem- 
bership; for, as has been pointed 
out, no agency can become a mem- 
ber unless at least one individual 
in that agency is an Associate or 
Fellow of the Institute. The quali- 


fications governing the election of 
a Fellow are ton explicit to per- 
mit of an indiscriminate packing of 


that classification. It is also clear 
that the success of this endeavor 
to give the British advertising 
agent a professional status will de- 
pend almost entirely upon the 
standards set by this Professional 
Purposes Committee. 

Will the Institute succeed in es- 
tablishing a professional status for 
the agent? 

With the weight of an organi- 
zation which “represents the Brit- 
ish Advertising Agency business 
in its corporate capacity and is 
alone entitled to speak on its be- 
half,” it would seem that it should. 
In addition to this advantage of 
having a strongly organized asso- 
ciation to push the idea, they have 
also the fact to spur them on that, 
as a nation, they developed ac- 
countancy into a profession. 

There is no doubt that the ele- 
vation of accountancy to the status 
of a profession was responsible for 
the attraction of young men of 
ability and education to that call- 
ing, both in Great Britain and in 
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the United States. The British 
advertising agents hope that, in 
addition to benefiting themselves, 
their clients and advertising me- 
diums, by establishing advertising 
on a professional footing, they also 
will encourage men of education and 
ability to adopt it as their carcer. 


Fellowships Offered to Teach- 
ers of Advertising 


Six fellowships have been offered to 
teachers of advertising, according to tlic 
National Association of Teeckers 
Marketing and Advertising. One fellow- 
ship is given by the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers through its committce 
on co-operation with colleges. The As 
ciated Business Papers, through Fr: i. 
erick M. Feiker, its managing directo: 
has offered the remaining five. 

The object of the studies is to make 
available for the teachers, information on 
advertising campaigns that make use of 
business papers in the technical and 
industrial fields. 


D. W. Warden, Vice-President, 


Dayton Rubber Company 

D. W. Warden, recently credit man- 
ager and assistant treasurer, of the 
Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany,” Dayton, Ohio, has been elected 
vice-president in charge of merchandis- 
ing and credits. Lynn Harvey, for- 
merly with the Miller’ Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has been made sales 
supervisor. 


Direct-Mail Association Makes 
R. E. Ramsay a Life Member 


Robert E. Ramsay, of the Robert E. 
Ramsay Organization, New York, has 
been made a life member of the Inter- 
national Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation. He has m president and 
treasurer of the association and served 
for nine years on its board of governors. 


Stutz Sales More Than 
Quadrupled 


The net sales for the year 1926 of the 
Stutz Motor Car Company of America, 
Indianapolis, cmeuatel to $11,426,849 
compared with $2,420. 336. in? 1925 ‘and 
$2,347,887 in 1924. The net profit for 
1926 is $365,512 against a loss of 
$1,660,385 in 1925 and a loss of 
$517,567 in 1924, 


J. H. Neebe Writes New Play 


Joseph H. Neebe, a member of the 
executive staff of the Campbell-Ewald 
or Detroit advertising agency, is 
the author of a farce comedy entitled 
“The Lucky Son of a Bishop.” 
play is now in a ' under 
management of . Wilkes, 
Angeles producer, who ye- to open it 
in that city in June. 
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Give It Room 


Give your product room to 
turn over. Freeit from sales- 
strangling competition. 

In the Small Town and 


phase of this valuable 
market—subscribe to and 
read the Country News- 
paper first and always. 

The Coun- 





Farm market 


your product 
can sell easi- 
ly. Naturally, 
for it is a 
wide-open, 
sales-free 
market. It 


J. C. Penney 


Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Penney Stores, says: 
“Every town with a newspaper 
affords sufficient local news to 
make the local paper important 
regardless of the overlapping circu- 
lation of the larger papers in that 
community. It gets a closer read- 
ing. It is looked upon to carry the 
story of the local merchant or of 
the national establishment serving 
the local public through local con- 


try Newspa- 
per will move 
your product 
from the 
stores of 
your dealers 
to the homes 


hasn’t the 


cerns.” 





of the Small 








stone-wall 
resistance inevitably en- 
countered in glutted mar- 
kets, 

The Small Town and 


Farm families—the human 








Town and 
Farm families. 

Use any or all of the 
6,800 selected all home- 
print Country Newspapers 
represented by 


TRESS ASSOCIATION | 


225 West 39th Street, New York City 


122 So. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


68 West Adams Avenue 
DETROIT 
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Memphis Commercial Appeal, :, 


Announces 


Appointment of 
John M. Branham Company 
as 
National Advertising Representative 
of 
The Commercial Appeal 


and the 


Memphis Evening Appeal 


Effective June Ist, 1927 
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The circulation of 


he Memphis Commercial Appeal 


and the 


Memphis Evening Appeal 


continues upward 


Here are the net paid figures for the first 25 days in 
May :— 
The Commercial Appeal (Daily) 105,711 
The Commercial Appeal (Sunday) 138,871 
The Memphis Evening Appeal 44,403 


These papers dominate Memphis and its trade em- 
pire—a vast region, 150 miles from east to west and 
300 miles from north to south—that has not faltered 
for years in its rapid advancement. Millions now 
are being invested in Memphis in department store, 
hotel, railroad, manufacturing and wholesale ex- 
pansion. 


Use the South’s greatest papers to cover this great 
market where the recent flood already has been for- 
gotten, where millions are being spent in rehabili- 
tation of the world’s richest agricultural region and 
where present development is attracting attention of 
business and capital from every section of the 


country. 
Represented by 


JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 


New York St. Louis Kansas City Atlanta 
Detroit San Francisco Seattle 
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ent nng is Busy, Prosperous and 


Growing with amazing strides. 
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The Population of Louisville Proper is 
now 347,746. 


The Population of Greater Louisville is 
now well over 400,000. 


Louisville serves a Market 
2,000,000 prosperous people. 


of over 


Eighteen Louisville Industries lead the 
world. 


Louisville has seven manufacturing 
plants that are the largest of their 
respective kinds in the World. 


Louisville’s total assessment for 1926 
was $412,000,000.00. 


Louisville’s Banking operations for 1926 
totaled $1,738,166,037. 


The Falls of the Ohio at Louisville fur- 
nish an abundance of Cheap Electric 
power. 


Louisville offers the lowest rates in the 
world for natural gas heat units. 


Che Conrier-Fourunal 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Member the 100,000 Group of American Cities 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE S. C, BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY 
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THE COURIER - JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


cover this market 


COMPLETELY 
They lead in Daily 


Circulation by more 
than three to one. 


They lead in Sunday 
Circulation by more 
than two and one-half 
to one. 


They lead in Local 
Advertising by more 
than four to one. 
They lead in Classi- 
fied Advertising by 
more than three to 
one, 


They lead in National 
Advertising by more 
than three to one. 
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Stage-Managing the Try-Out 
mpaign 


The Sapolin Company Worked Out_a Complete Campaign in Getting 
Distribution for Its New Polish 


N March 8 the Sapolin Com- 

pany began a_three-months’ 
newspaper campaign in Washing- 
ton and Rochester and a three- 
months’ national magazine cam- 
paign in one weekly 
and one monthly to 
introduce a new prod- 
uct called Sapolin 
Polish. 

Newspaper space 
varies from _ thirty 
lines to 360, and mag- 
azine space is half 
pages. The new prod- 
uct is featured by a 
slogan, “Makes furni- 
ture so clean . . . it 
sparkles like glass !” 

According to sales 
manager John M. 
Lynch, the Sapolin 
Company has _ been 
working on the addi- 
tion to the company’s 
long line for two 
years. “We felt that there was an 
almost certain market for a polish 
that would clean wood and leave 
the surface with a high luster and 
without grease. Last September, 
our product was ready, and we ex- 
ploited it first through some of 
our salesmen and some of our 
17,000 dealer customers. This was 
by way of test. 

“As we can sell new items to our 
retailers as a matter of course on 
the basis of the company’s past 
performances, it was not initial 
orders but repeat orders that 
would give us a line on what the 
trade thought of the new product. 
When, therefore, these repeat or- 
ders turned out to be large in 
number—and without any adver- 
tising to the consumer—we decided 
to see what we could do with the 
product by advertising it. 

“We felt, however, that before 
jumping heavily into such an 
effort, we should first advertise in 
a small way, and so we prepared 
about eighteen pieces of copy that 


varied from two inches to three 
columns. These were to be used 
in Rochester and Washington 
morning and evening newspapers. 
“Before running this advertising 


POLISH 


THIS a 

furniture so clean iepeniies like glass—it actually 
removes stains and grey spots. It is odorless as 
water and is harmless to your hands. Try a bottle 
for to-morrow’s cleaning —see for yourself. (Use 
also for leather uph y> biles, etc.) 


type polish not only makes 





ONE OF THE NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS FEATURING 


THE SAPOLIN SLOGAN 


we prepared our dealers for the 


trial campaign, taking advantage 
of business-paper advertising on 
the polish which we did last fall. 
This kad consisted of full-page 
announcements in eight magazines 
that our new product was avail- 
able in two special assortments. 
Each assortment carried with it a 
window display, consumer leaflets 
and trial size bottles for consumer 
distribution. In addition, we of- 
fered a sixteen-ounce bottle sam- 
ple to all dealers answering the 
announcement. 

“With this business-paper ad- 
vertising as a background, we pref- 
aced our spring consumer news- 
paper and magazine campaign with 
a letter to dealers which told them 
enough about our plans to arouse 
their curiosity and to prepare them 
for a visit by our salesmen. The 
same letter, with necessary 
changes, went to Washington deal- 
ers at the same time. During this 
preliminary period we also sent 
Government postcards to retailers, 
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these cards reproducing our 
smaller two-inch advertisements 
and carrying information about 
the mediums in which the polish 
would be advertised. The card 
also urged the dealer to be cer- 
tain to get his supply of free 
samples. 

“Then, several weeks before the 
advertising appeared, our men 
presented the campaign story per- 
sonally to dealers in the two trial 
cities. In the Rochester district 
were about forty towns which the 
newspapers would reach, and so 
our salesmen had a wide territory 
to cover. 

“A large part of their effort was 
based on sampling, and for this 
we had prepared a small trial size 
bottle of the polish for free dis- 
tribution. Along with it, our men 
gave out to dealers window posters 
which read: ‘This amazing polish 
Sapolin makes furniture and autos 
so clean they sparkle like glass. 
Trial bottle free.’ 

“Each dealer was stocked with a 
liberal quantity of these trial bot- 
tles to be spread among his cus- 
tomers, on the principle that such 
distribution would stimulate re- 
peat sales and capitalize on our 
newspaper advertising which was 
to start after the men had pre- 
pared the ground in the entire 
district.” 

The advertisements which fol- 
lowed were simple and effective. 
They played up one or.all of three 
points: That the polish (1) re- 
moves stains and gray spots, (2) 
makes furniture so clean it 
sparkles like glass and (3) is as 
odorless as water—and as harm- 
less to one’s hands. For example: 


Here is an amazing new type polish. 
It does everything a good polish should 
do—and more. It is called Sapolin 
Polishing Cream—and is a pure creamy 
liquid as odorless as water, and as harm- 
less to your hands. 

A few drops applied with cheese cloth 
will remove stains and grey spots from 
mahogany and other polished surfaces. 
It actually makes pianos and furniture 
so immaculate they sparkle like glass. 
(And does the same for your motor 
car.) 

It is not greasy. The most gossamer 
of frocks can be trusted on surfaces 
polished with Sapolin as safely as if 
they were on clean, sparkling glass. 

In all 


large space copy the 
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slogan “Makes furniture so clean 
it sparkles like glass” was used. 
Final paragraphs told of the free 
sample offer: 

Go to your paint or hardware dealer. 
He will be glad to give you free a trial 
size bottle of Sapolin Polishing Cream. 
This one small bottle (because of the 
magical effect of only a few drops) will 
prove sufficient to polish your piano or 
other fine furniture. 


“Results thus far from our trial 
advertising in both Rochester and 
Washington,” says Mr. Lynch, 
“show that the polish is going 
over nicely. As we have an ex- 
cellent distribution for the new 
polish among regular Sapolin 
dealers, our chief problem now is 
to move our goods through the 
merchant to the householder. For 
this reason, we intend to go on 
advertising and to increase our 
efforts gradually. 

“We are planning another three- 
months’ advertising campaign in 
the fall, and following that we un- 
doubtedly will make even stronger 
efforts to get over our selling 
message to the consumer.” 


South Idaho Plans Campaign 
on American Falls Dam 


A national advertising campaign for 
all of the South Central territory of 
Idaho watered by the American Falls 
dam was agreed upon by representatives 
of six communities of that region at a 
recent meeting. This meeting authorized 
the organization of a committee to work 
out detailed plans for the advertising 
campaign and to present these plans in 
the several communities of the region 
in order to enlist co-operation. 



























New Industrial Paper for 
West 


The first number of Industrial lest 
a monthly magazine which will cover 
the industrial news of eleven Western 
States, was recently published at Los 
Angeles. It has a type-page size of seven 
by ten inches. Miles C. Smith, who was 
associated with Western  Machiner; 
World, San P en = soy has_ become 
manager of advertising and circulation 
of the new publication. 


M. H. Seixas Joins 
Critchfield Agency 
M. H. Seixas has joined the New 
York staff of Critchfield & Company. 
advertising agency. He was formerly 
with the Automotive Daily News, New 
York, and was at one time with Frank 
Seaman, Inc. 
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Did “Eventually— 
Why Not Now?” Start 
on the Bowery? 


Futton, Cunnincuam Co. 
Cuicaco 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Could you inform me as to how the 
slogan, “Eventually—Why Not Now?” 
was originated? I will appreciate any 
information you can give me in this 
respect. 

GREEN, 


(,REEN, 


Futon, CunninGHAM Co., 
H. H. Smirn. 


| Fp many other things and 
persons, it appears as though 
“Eventually—Why Not Now?” 
got its start in the Bowery at 
New York. This information 
comes to Printers’ INK from M. 
E. Eylar, vice-president of the 
General Office Equipment Corpora- 
ton. 

In a letter concerning the his- 
tory of this famous slogan which 
has been advertised consistently for 
over twenty years by the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Company, Mr. Eylar 
said: “I do not know positively 
where or when this slogan origi- 
nated. Many people give me the 
credit for originating the slogan 


“The Machine You Will Eventually 


Buy,” which is and has been used 
by the Underwood Typewriter 
Company for a good many years. 

“I was sales manager for that 
company from the former part of 
1903 to 1908. In the early part 
of 1903 I was over on the East 
Side of New York, in the vicinity 
of the Bowery and noticed the 
sign on the front of a third-rate 
shoe store reading as _ follows: 
‘You Will Eventually Buy Your 
Shoes Here.’ It struck me as be- 
ing very good and I got to think- 
ing it over and changed it to the 
slogan “The Machine You Will 
Eventually Buy,’ and used it with 
the Underwood. 

“I think it was some time after 
that that the flour people brought 
out the slogan ‘Eventually—Why 
Not Now?’ but I am not positive 
as to just when they commenced 
to use it, nor am I positive that 
they took the idea from the slogan 
‘The Machine You Will Eventu- 
ally Buy.’ 

“At any rate, the idea was not 
original with me, but was sug- 
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gested by that sign on the little 
third-rate shoe store on the East 
Side, which only goes to prove 
that you are liable to find diamonds 
any place.” 

The use of the phrase by Wash- 
burn-Crosby dates back to 1907. 
In a book, “The Medal of Gold,” 
which contains a history of that 
company, a chapter on “Advertis- 
ing and Publicity” gives the fol- 
lowing information: 


In 1907, realizing the importance of 
a catch phrase in publicity, he [Ben- 
jamin S. Bull, advertising manager] in- 
troduced, in connection with “Gold 
Medal” Flour, the question “Eventually 
—Why Not Now?” and, supported by 
an appropriation of $650,000, he pro- 
ceeded to put it to every consumer in 
the country who was able to read. 

At first it met with much criticism 
from the wise folk who imagined them- 
selves skilled in approved and accepted 
advertising methods. It was a puerile 
question, in their opinion, meaningless 
and not pertinent. Instead of stating a 
fact, as good advertising always should, 
it implied a doubt. It was bound to be 
a dub and would soon be abandoned. 
Mr. Bull paid no attention to his 
critics, but kept on asking the “—— 
“Eventually — Why Not Row?” He 
asked it from the back covers of the 
magazines, from the columns of news- 
papers, on billboards extending, at in- 
tervals, along railway lines and main 
traveled roads. Always, everywhere and 
everlastingly, in the same flowing, 
legible handwriting, he made famous 
the simple question “Eventually—Why 

vot Now?” 

In an incredibly short time the per- 
petual interrogation became a by-word. 
If anyone happened to say “Eventually” 
another weal finish with “Why Not 
Now?” and “Gold Medal” Flour would 
be brought to the minds of both. 
Statesmen used it with telling force in 
their debates, clergymen slyly incor- 
porated it into their sermons, news- 
papers aptly employed it in headlines 
and editorials, children lisped it in 
their talk. mothers sang their babies 
to sleep with rhythmic repetitions of it, 
while other advertisers, at home and 
abroad, tried in vain to adapt it to their 
own purposes, lacking the brains to in- 
vent something for themselves. In all 
the history of advertising, few catch- 
words or phrases equalled and none 
exceeded it as an instantaneous and 
permanent success. 


It is also said that the slogan 
was used by M. Steinert & Sons, 
of Boston, to advertise Steinway 
pianos. Their slogan read: “The 
Piano You Will Eventually Buy.” 
It has not been established just 
when this phrase was first used, 
but we have been told that it was 
in the first few years of the 
Twentieth Century. 

When one starts to trace the 
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origin of a particular phrase, it may 
be found that it came from one 
of the old masters of literature. 
Who knows but that “Eventually 
—Why Not Now?” was used by 
some famous writer or statesman 
before advertising on a_ national 
scale was ever conceived ?—[Ed. 
PrinTERS’ INK. 


E. P. Harrison with the 
Todd Company 


Edward P. Harrison, formerly in 
charge of service and sales of the 
Journal Press, Inc., Jamestown, N. Y., 
has joined the advertising department 
of he Todd Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., Protectograph and Peerless 
check writers. He was at one time 
with the advertising department of the 
Art Metal Construction Company, also 
of Jamestown. 


Idaho State Board Plans 
Western Campaign 


The Idaho State Board of Publicity 
will start a newspaper campaign early 
this month which will cover the Middle 
Western, Rocky Mountain and Pacific 
Coast States. The Salt Lake City, 
Utah, office of the L. S. Gillham Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct this advertising. 


Filter Press Account for 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 
D. R. Sperry & Company, Batavia, 
Ill., manufacturers of filter presses 
have appointed Hurja-Johnson- {uwen, 
Inc., Chicago advertising agency, to di- 
rect their advertising account. Trade 
publications will be used. 


Lloyd Fisher with Kastor 
Agency 
Lloyd Fisher, for the last three years 
an account executive with Michaels & 
Heath, Inc., has joined the New York 
staff of the H. W. Kastor & Sons Ad- 
vertising Company. 


“Oil Field Engineering” 
to Change to Monthly 
Beginning with the July issue, Oil 
Field Engineering, Los Angeles, will 
change from a quarterly to a monthly 
issue. 


With Brooke, Smith & French 


Fenn H. Hossick has joined the copy 
department of Brooke, Smith & French, 
Inc., Detroit advertising agency. 


Hollister, Milne & Company, business 
engineers, is the name of a new_busi- 
ness organized at Seattle by Richard 
Milne and Miles F. Hollister. 


Radio Speaker Account for 
Behel and Harvey 


Temple, Inc., Chicago, manufacturer 
of the Temple Drum radio speakers, has 
appointed Behel and Harvey, Inc., 
cago advertising agency, to direct 
advertising account. A campaign t 
clude direct mail, trade papers 
newspapers is being planned. 


Don Miller with The Cham- 
bers Agency 

Don Miller, recently advertising man- 
ager of Your Home Magazine, has 
joined the New York staff of The 
Chambers Agency, Inc. He was for- 
merly with Better Homes and Gardens 
and, at one time, was with the Condé 
Nast publications. 


Fabric Account to Lawrence 

Fertig Agency 
_N. Fluegelman & Company, Ine. 
New York, has appointed The Law. 
rence Fertig Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, to direct the adver- 
tising of ‘“‘Rayola,”’ a satinized fabric 
Magazines, business papers and direct 
mail will be used. 


“Manufacturing in Canada” 
Appoints Representatives 
Manufacturing in Canada, Toronto. 
has appointed the C. F. Chatfield spe- 
cial service bureau, New York, as ad- 
vertising representative in the United 

States. 


Joins Krichbaum-Liggett 
Company 
George Fullerton, formerly with the 
Harm White Company, Cleveland, has 
joined the copy department of the 
Krichbaum-Liggett Company, acvertis 
ing agency, also of that city. 


Oakland Chamber Account to 
Atlee F. Hunt Company 


The Atlee F. Hunt Company, (ak- 
land, Calif., advertising agency, _ has 
been appoi nted to direct the advertising 
of the Oakland Chamber of Commerce. 
Plans call for the use of magazines. 


“Northwest Commercial Bulle- 


tin” Now a Monthly 
Beginning June 1, the Northwest 
Commercial Bulletin, Minneapolis, wil! 
be published monthly instead of bi 
weekly. 


Name of Kansas City 
Lithographer Changed 


The name of the National Lithographic 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo., has beet 
changed to the Greiner-Fifield  L ithe 
graphing Company. 
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A Fair Deal 
for Square 
Dealers 


ie. proportion to his sales possibilities, 
each dealer or merchant who stocks 
your product is entitled to the same sales 
co-operation that every other dealer gets 
if he pays the same price. The dealer who 
gets more than his share of the adver- 
tising appropriation is getting an equiv- 


alent of a cut rate on the merchandise. 
The dealer who gets less than his share 
of the advertising is paying the equiva- 
lent of a bonus on the merchandise. 
Dealers who supply the needs of more 
than a million farm families served by 
Farm Life are entitled to Farm Life adver- 
tising to build goodwill and acceptance 
for the merchandise they stock. Other 
good farm papers serve other impor- 
tant groups. 


T. W. LEQuUATTE 


Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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THE 
4 


SPORTSMAN 





Tur PAID CIRCULATION of The SPORTSMAN 
amounts to more than 12,000. Its subscription list 
numbers more than 5,400—all at $6.00, all paid in 
advance. Its net newsstand sale is in excess 
of 7,000 at 50 cents a copy. 


Advertising in the June issue amounts to more than 
20 pages. 
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mf Blue Blood 
~and Red 


O N the fingers of one hand you can count 
magazines that have always been exclusively Social 
gistered. 

Now comes another: one that goes with all the glad 
yung men whose names appear within the red and black 
wets of that Directory of the Elect, straight to the scene 

their major interest—The SPORTSMAN. 


Here in an audience of 12,000 are the sportsmen— 

d sportswomen—who own their strings of race-horses; 
ho play polo; who make up the exhibitors at the horse 
ows; who make up the membership of exclusive yacht 
ubs; whose cruisers follow the social season up and 
bwn the coast; who have a summer home on the North 
ore, another on Long Island, a shooting lodge in the 
olinas, and a winter cottage on the Florida East Coast. 


They buy their clothes by the wardrobe full, their 
otor cars by the stable full. 


What have you to lay claim to their esteem? 


THE 
RALF COYKENDALL, Advertising Manager 
50 East 42nd Street, New YORK 
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New Study of Farm Paper Dup.- 
lication Ready for Distribution 


Send for large 2 color chart, 3rd edition, latest 
figures showing these STARTLING FACTS: 


—2,350,293 obvious duplication among the 6 
largest nationals— 


—only 230,197 obvious duplication among 40 
state and sectional farm papers— 


—385,738 more net, unduplicated circulation 
through the state and sectional farm papers, 
a more even coverage of agricultural 
wealth, at $4.39 lower line rate. 


The cold figures conclusively prove that state and 
sectional farm papers are the most economical and 
most effective means of reaching our vast rural 
population producing 1926 crops officially valued at 
the staggering figure of over EIGHT BILLION 
DOLLARS—$8,41 5,778,000. 


Calculated on the basis of total farm paper circulation to total 
number of farms per state, everything over 100% is either dupli- 
cation or not on farms. 


See duplicate chart in Standard Rate & Data Service, June, 1927, 
pages 286, 287, in Agricultural Section. 


Copies of large or small size will be sent upon request without 
obligation. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit 
58 West 40th St. 307 No. Michigan Ave. General Motors Bldg 





Atlanta Kansas City San Francisco 
22 Marietta St. Waldheim Bldg. Monadnock Bidg 
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Easily Written Means Easily 
Read 


A Rule for Correspondents and Copy Writers 


By Harrison McJohnston 


\ HY is it that many a good 
man, when he faces the easy 
task of writing an important let- 
ter, is inclined to stall around and 
make a hard job of it? 
can’t answer the question. 
I'm asking you. If you’re enough 
of a practical psychologist to an- 
swer it, you probably have an ad- 
vantage over all of us who have 
to rely on common sense for con- 
firmation of the truth of the state- 
ment that, when a letter is hard 
to write, it is likely to be hard to 
read, too. 

[rue it is, as we all know from 
experience that we can’t do our 
best when we consciously recognize 
“ thing we are doing as some- 

hard to do. 

Ww fan we want that old miser, 
Jones, to pay his ancient bill for 
services gladly rendered to him in 
the dim past—especially when we 
are getting ready to write a form 
letter to a hundred or more such 
Joneses—why do we say: 

Dear Sir: 

It has been a long time, now, since 
we had the great pleasure of serving 
and I feel sure that you have not 
forgotten how well and how whole- 
heartedly that service was rendered. 

I wonder, however, if you have not 
forgotten that we have not yet been 
reimbursed for the time and expense 
we put in on your account. 

If you disagree with the statement 
n the first paragraph above, will you 
not frankly let me know why? 

I hope to hear from you by return 
mal 





you 


Yours very truly, 


That wasn’t what you'd call a 
bad letter—not even half bad. 
But there are some evidences of 
hari work in it—and hard work 
n \riting letters and other adver- 
tising or selling copy, in most 
cases, is synonymous with poor 
work, 

When that collection letter came 
to the desk of the boss, in this 
case, he asked the young man who 
wrote it how long it had taken 
im to write it. 
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“Oh, about an hour and a half, 
I think. You know, you can’t 
dash off a letter that’s any good 
in a hurry. It’s hard work. 
That’s about the tenth copy of 
that letter,” said the young man, 
who seemed to feel that the boss 
would be much pleased with his 
letter. 

“You’ve got a fair idea here,” 
said Mr. Boss as he reached for 
his buzzer. 

His stenographer entered, her 
book poised for taking notes, and 
Mr. Boss immediately dictated the 
following letter: 


Dear Mr. Jones: 

You remember how well and whole- 
heartedly we served you—more than a 
year ago. 

But you forgot to pay us for the 
time and expense we put in on your 
account. 

I’m sure my former letters remind- 
ing you of this did not reach your desk. 

That’s why I’m sending this letter 
to you personally. 

Yours very truly, 


The young man listened and 
looked wise. He thought the let- 
ter did not sound as good as his. 
How could it be as good? It was 
done too easily. 

This young man had studied 
letter writing at night school. 
There he had ground out difficult 
letters, and it had been the hardest 
kind of work for him. His in- 
structor had tried to make it hard. 
He wasn’t teaching any snap 
course. Letter writing was serious 
business with him—and he had 
succeeded well in impressing this 
sad fact upon his unwilling stu- 
dents. Consequently, they had all 
acquired the habit of making hard 
work of letter writing. 

The young man in this case vir- 
tually told Mr. Boss that the let- 
ter he had just dictated couldn’t 
be really good, because it had been 
done too easily! 

said Mr. Boss. 


“All right,” 
“Let’s try them out. Send out 
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twenty of yours and twenty of 
mine. Keep tab on returns until 
the fifteenth of next month. Then 
see me about it.” 

On the fifteenth of the follow- 
ing month, the easy letter had 
pulled six payments in full, while 
the hard-to-write letter had pulled 
two evasive replies. 

“How did you do it?” asked the 
young man. 

“I didn’t make hard work of 
it,” was the reply. 

After the young man_ had 
thought that over for a little 
while without saying anything, his 
employer said: 

“If they’re not easy to write, 
nine times in ten they won’t pull 
good returns. Don’t be too easily 
satisfied with your letters, but 
don’t make hard work of them. 
When you wrote that letter of 
yours, you were suffering from 
the self-imposed impression that 
it was going to be mighty hard to 
write a letter that would bring 
in the money in these long- 
overdue cases. 

“Consequently, your mind was 
not as free and your imagination 
was not as much alive, when you 
were trying to write that letter, as 
it should have been to do good 
work. 

“Let me see your letter. Now, 
then, this letter is too artificial and 
formal—evidence of hard work. 
Instead of saying, ‘I feel sure that 
you have not forgotten how well 
and how whole-heartedly that ser- 
vice was rendered’ you would 
probably have said, ‘I’m sure you 
haven’t forgotten how well that 
service was rendered’—had you 
not been making such hard work 
of it. You would have saved the 
reader’s time and effort, as well as 
your own. Your letter would 
have been more like talk—more 
personal—and less like writing. 

“Then, too, you wouldn’t have 
been as likely to ‘wonder if you 
have not forgotten that we have 
not yet been reimbursed,’ and so 
on. No, you would have been a 
little less fearless in your attitude 
toward these ‘eggs’ who have 
forgotten to pay their just debts. 
And wou more probably would 
have thought to include something 
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to let these rascals save their face, 
just as I did. 

“You could have thought about 
putting in the next to the last 
paragraph in my letter, as well as 
I—had you not been making such 
hard work of the whole thing. 

“I believe that face-saving para- 
graph had a lot to do with the re- 
turns on my letter. Suppose you 
try to get along without it. [n- 
stead of the last two paragraphs 
in my letter, say, ‘I hope to hear 
from you by return mail.’ Try out 
that on ten of them. 

“Then, too, why did you say, ‘If 
you disagree with the statement in 
the first paragraph,’ and so on? 

“Wasn't it hard-work fear?” 

All this happened more than 
two years ago. The young man in 
the case learned his lesson in that 
experience. He began to make 
“easy” work of his letters—easy 
to write, easy to read. And, to- 
day, his letters are all fairly good 
—no comparison with the kind he 
used to labor over so painstak- 
ingly. 

Every good copy writing idea 
can, of course, be overdone. But 
if it’s a choice between making 
hard work of a letter or a piece 
of copy and making easy work of 
it, the easy-made copy, in nearly 
every case, will prove more effec- 
tive. 


DOING THINGS TOO WELL 
IN ADVERTISING 


Pick up any good magazine and 
read the texts of the various ad- 
vertisements; pick up any collec- 
tion of sales letters, or any other 
examples of written salesmanship. 
Many of them are well done—too 


well done; they subtly suggest 
hard, painstaking work on the part 
of the writer—and this is really 
hard on the reader. Some of the 
examples appear to have been pol- 
ished and scoured and pruned until 
they are faultless—but they’re not 
easy to read. 

Some of the finest writing pub- 
lished today is to be found in the 
text of advertisements. But that’s 
often its weakness—it is too fine— 
stripped of flesh and drained of 
blood. It stands out like an ala- 
baster bust of Venus, whereas tt 
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« For the fifth 
successive time 
The COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH ex- 
clusively, was 
selected to carry 
the seven page 


‘Tannouncement of 


the great semi- 
annual one-day 
sale at the Boston 
Store, May 21st ~ 


Columbus merchants know how to get 
business ... During the first four months 
of 1927 they used more local advertising in 
The Dispatch than in all other Columbus 
newspapers combined. 
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should talk with living words. 
Here is a current example of 
easily-written, easily-read copy: 


Paint it at seven—sleep in it at eleven 
—if you use Enamel. 

Sounds almost too good to be true! 
But you_can do even better than that. 
——— Enamel dries to touch in a few 
minutes, and in thirty minutes it is thor- 
oughly ‘dry. Everywhere in your home 
are pieces of furniture and countless 
other articles that can be renewed and 
made beautiful, in a few minutes, with 
the rich Enamel colors. 

You can enamel your floors and lino- 
leum and then walk on them almost 
- soon as you have cleaned your brush. 
utc. 


Yet, even in this excellent piece 
of copy, a bit easier writing is 
desirable. 

Instead of saying, “_—— Enamel 
dries to touch in a few minutes,” 
why not the slightly easier to write 
and to read, “——— Enamel is dry 
enough to touch in a few min- 
utes”? 

Again, instead of saying, “with 
the rich —— Enamel col- 
ors,” would it be just a wee bit 
better to say, “with the rich col- 
ors of —— Enamel”? 


Hair splitting? 


Not exactly. Any copy writing 
that is made to appear only a wee 
bit easier to read and to under- 
stand will thereby gain much in its 
effectiveness. It is made more 
natural and sincere, and it more 
assuredly gains belief. 

There is no great mystery about 
the effectiveness of the writing of 
an oldtimer who makes relatively 
quick and easy work of those full 
pages for the campaign. 
He knows the message to be ab- 
sorbed by the minds and hearts of 
his readers. He knows those 
minds and hearts. He thinks and 
feels with them. He finds it com- 
paratively easy to express that 
message attractively, and make it 
easy to read. 

“In hiring copy writers,” said the 
chief of the staff in a_ large 
agency, “I give the applicants all 
the facts about a product that sells 
widely to consumers, let them 
think it over for one hour, with- 
out pencil and paper at hand; then 
I let them lay out and write copy 
for a full page. I keep a record 
of the time it takes them to write 
the copy. 
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“Almost invariably I find that 
the man who takes the least time 
does the best work. 

“Copy writing is no job for the 
man who finds it hard to write. 
That’s really the ‘method in the 
madness’ of the ‘hard-boiled’ copy 
chief who insists on getting both 
quality and quantity from the men 
working for him. 

“I don’t always say so, but | 
prefer men and women who spend 
at least half their time mixing 
with people outside the office, 
keeping in touch with their best 
sources of ideas and inspiration. 

“When I was writing copy as a 
free lance several years ago, | 
remember one occasion when the 
head of a certain company asked 
me to write a series of three let- 
ters to help him interest prospec- 
tive salesmen. I was well ac- 
quainted with the conditions and 
the problem. 

“He wanted the letters in a 
hurry. So, instead of going back 
to my office, I sat down at one of 
his typewriters; and in about an 
hour I handed him the three let- 
ters. He said they were good 
letters. 

“At the end of the month, | 
billed him this item of work at 
$75. 

“When he saw that item on his 
bill, he happened to remember how 
little time I had spent on those 
letters. He grabbed the phone 
and it took me about three minutes 
to convince him that he wasn't 
paying for an hour’s work; that 
it took me really about three years 
to write those letters—you know 
the line I handed him. 

“Funny, isn’t it—the attitude 
of many a business man toward a 
writer? It’s hard work for him 
to write anything, as a rule 
Therefore he thinks, if the writer 
doesn’t find it hard work, the writ 
ing can’t be very good, and cer 
tainly it should not-cost him so 
much. 

“But you know and I know tlhiat 
the price paid for really good copy 
is, in nearly all cases, in inverse 
ratio to the time it actually takes 
to write it.” 

All of which goes to prove that 
to write good letters or copy of 
any kind—it ought to be easy. 
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inthe United States and Ganada 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
et- is the leading publication in this 
good field. It has practically double the 


th, | circulation of its nearest competi- 
ake tor, and is the only publication 
mn his reaching executives in every bank 
— in the United States and Canada. 
phone Such banker influence is un- 
oe obtainable in any other single 
. that medium, and at rates that are 
= remarkably low. 


= - May Circulation 54,866 


: heBurroughs 
Clearing House 


Burroughs Ave. and Second Blvd., Detroit 
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“The tremendous growth in our commerce since 1913, and more 
particularly the proportionate gains made in 1926 in the face of the 
almost general decline in trade, are encouraging indices to future 


inter-American relationships.” . 
—**Commerce Reports,"’ May 16, 1927. 


United States Advertising 
and Sales Are Increasing 
Every Year in South 
America 


instance, decreased 17 per 


cent. 


Average prices for all com- 
modities, according to ““The 
Annalist,"" declined from 


156.6 to 145.8 in 1926. 


It is not possible to say ex- 
actly what part American 
advertising in South Amer- 


In spite of this and of lower 
purchasing power on the 
part of South American na- 
tions, the value of exports 
to South America from the 
United States was 10.2 per 
cent more than in 1925. At 
the same time the value of 
Great Britain's exports, for 


ica played in this notable 
increase on a_ declining 
market. 


But it is significant that the 
next biggest advertising na- 
tion, Germany, was the only 
other to record large gains 
in exports to South America. 










LA PRENSA 
of 


Buenos Aires 


has more circulation, daily and Sunday, than any other 
newspaper published south of the Mason and Dixon's Line. 


It is bought by people of all classes throughout the Argen- 
tine Republic, the richest single market in South America. 


On the basis of circulation, rates are very low. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 
Exclusive Advertising Representative 


New York 





250 Park Avenue 
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Another 
Hundred Slogans 
Registered - 





Vick CHemicat Company 
Greenssoro, N. C. 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We have recently put into use two 
new slogans, which we would like to 
re rs, as follows: 

“Teaching a Nation to Avoid 
Severe Colds 
b. “Helping a Nation to Avoid Se- 
vere Colds.” 
Vick CHemicat Company, 
A. T. Preyer, 
Director of Sales. 


Crosstey & Fartinc, Inc. 
PortLanpD, OreEc- 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please see. if this slogan is 
registered with you—* ‘The Name That 
Makes You Hungry’’? 

Our client, Van Gorder’s Kitchens, of 
this city, has used this slogan for some 
time, and if it is not registered, will you 
please register for the above-mentioned 
firm and oblige 

ossLey & Fartinc, Inc., 
. T. Crossrey, 


President. 
Frank Pressprey CoMPANY 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 4 
Confirming telephone conversation 


with the head of your research depart- 
ment, will you please register the fol- 
lowing slogan: 
“The Pick of Pickles” 
for Crosse & Blackwell, Inc., New York? 
You may wish to publish the fact that 
this client is planning a newspaper cam- 
paign on its imported pickles, particu- 
larly on the introduction of a new prod- 
uct known as Sweet Chutney Pickle. 
Frank Pressrey CoMPANny- 


Tue Kopet Rapio CorporaTIOn 
Cincinnati, OnI0 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are planning to use the slogan, 
“Install It—Forget It” in the advertis- 
ing material we are now getting up for 
our line of A. & C. Radio Socket 
Power Devices and Battery Chargers. 

Will you please make a search in your 
slogan clearing house files and see if 
this slogan is now being used by anyone 
else? If not, kindly register the above 
slogan for the Kodel Radio Corporation. 
Tue Koper Raprio Corporation, 

C. F. Fraasa, 
Advertising Manager. 


Tue Barnett Nationa Bank 
JACKSONVILLE, Fia. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

While the use of our slogan is some- 
what local, if it is your custom to record 
a slogan of that character, we would be 
pleased to have you credit our institu- 
tion with 

“A Florida Landmark” 

We will be glad to have you inform 

us, as a matter of interest, whether or 
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not this slogan is entered upon your 
records. 
Tue Barnett National Bank, 
G. P. Kenpatt, 
Vice-President. 


D’Arcy Apvertisinc CoMPANY 
Sr. urs, Mo. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
Will you please register the following 
slogans for our client, Anheuser-Busch, 
in behalf of the product Busch Pale 


Dry? 
“The Prince of Pales” 
“The Prince of Ales” 

Each of these is a separate and dis- 
tinct slogan, and we would like to have 
each registered as such. 

D’Arcy Apvertisinc CoMPANY. 


At the request of advertisers 
and advertising agencies 
Printers’ INK has added another 
100 slogans to its clearing house 
records. 

Printers’ INK is glad to regis- 
ter new slogans for advertisers as 
well as to check up the originality 
of phrases that are being con- 
sidered. It is advisable to have a 
search made in the Clearing House 
before definitely adopting a slogan 
for’ use. Often we are able to 
show that another concern has 
been using a particular phrase 
and this service prevents many 
slogan entanglements. 

There are now included in our 
files a total of 5,100 advertised 
phrases. The 100 slogans that 
were just registered follow.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Always in Good Taste. (Royal a 
Coffee.) Granger & Co., Buffalo, N N, 

Backbone of Profitable Farmin The. 
(Royster Fertilizer.) es = 
Guano Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Be Kind to Your Skin. Beaver-Rem- 
mers-Graham Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bonds That Grow in Security. Baker, 
Fentress & Co., Chicago. 

Bring Your  Launderin iy ay = 
Us. H. Kohnstamm & & Co., Inc., N 
York. 

Brings a Touch of the Tropics. (Fla- 
aioe ‘s Heaters.) Jackes-Evans Mfg. 

Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Built to Weather the Years. Rust 
Sash and Door Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Buying for Profit and Income. Joint 
Security Corp., New York. 

ae Makers to the American Ne- 
tion urtiss Candy Co., Chicago. 

Caps ’Em All. (Bottle Capper.) Com- 
stock-Bolton Co., i Mer 

Carter White Lead / 
Paint. Carter White tedd Co., Chicago. 

Certified on Checks—Lawrence on 
Warehouse Receipts. Lawrence Ware- 
house Co., San Francisco. 


Clean Up and Paint Up. National 


Clean-Up and Paint-Up Campaign Bu- 
reau, New York. 
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Creators of Farm Wealth. WHart-Parr 
Co., Charles City, Iowa. 
Cup That Cheers, The. Reichardt Co- 
coa Chocolate Co., New York. 
Dependable Power Units. Domestic 
En ~~ & Pump Co., Shippensburg, Pa. 
to Thin, Tint and Spread. Car- 
ter White Lead Co., Chicago 
Even a Child Can. Tell the Difference. 
Reichardt Cocoa & Chocolate Co., New 


ork. 

Every Drop Delicious. Nash Coffee 
olis, Minn. 

Ss. secure? ye The. 


Co., Minnea 

Feeling o 
Casualty Co., 

First Sip ree The (Rose Bud _ Cof- 
fee.) Fletcher Coffee & Spice Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Florida Landmark, A. The Barnett 
National Bank of Jacksonville, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Food Producers for the World. (Trac- 
-. ) Hart-Parr Company, Charles City, 
owa. 

For Cleanliness, Thrift and | Civic 
Pride. National Clean-Up and Paint-Up 
Campaign Bureau, New York. 

For Tealwe Who Feel Entitled to a 
Better Grade of Sea Food. Whitman, 
Ward & Lee Co., Boston. 

Founders of the Tractor Industry. 
Hart-Parr Company, Charles City, Iowa. 

Friendly Hotel, The. Hotel Went- 
worth, New York. 

Go as a Travel Adventurer. Travel 
Adventures, Philadelphia. 

Good Citizenship Is Good Business. 
National Clean-Up and Paint- Up Cam- 
paien Bureau, New York. 

gg. Security. Baker, Fentress & 

Chicago. ; 

ay Stood the Test. (Royster ferti- 
lizers.) F. S. Royster Guano Co., Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Healthful Warmth. (Steel Furnaces.) 
Langenburg Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Helping a ation to Avoid Severe 
Code. Vick Chemical Co., Greensboro, 


Hey! Gimme a Tall One. _(Carbo- 
nated Beverages.) The Tall-One Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Homes of the Better Sort. 
Mittenzwei, Whitestone, N. Y. 

Homey Hotel for ee Folks, A. The 
Westminster, New Yor 

Household Word, A. . Tree Prod- 
ucts Co., Inc., Newport, N. 

Houses Painted with Carter White 
1 Stay Painted. Carter White Lead 


Chica) 

~~ Ts Cheaper, Better, Safer. The Ice 
Publicity Association, Baltimore, Md. 

Ideal for a Quick, Easy Meal. (Sea 
Foods.) Whitman, Ward & Lee Co., 
Boston. 

If Quality Is Ignored, Then Price Is 
No True Guide to Value. G. W. Gates, 
Anderson, Ind. 

Install 1t—Forget It. The Kodel Radio 
Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

It Cleans So Quick. The Climalene 
Co., Canton, Ohio. 

It’s as Cool as It’s Tall—and It’s 
Good for You. (Carbonated Beverages.) 
The Tall-One Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

It’s Light on Duff Jacks. Duff Mfg. 
Co., a Pa. “ 


Columbia 


Schneider- 


It’s the Specification- -Finished Surface 
That Does It. American Silversheet 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Just Put It in the Mix—Cal. North 
American Cement Corp., New York. 

Keep a Roof Over Your Head. North 
— & Mercantile Insurance Co., New 

ork. 

Kit That Hands You Money. The. 
Ad-Novelty Sales Co., New York. 

Laugh at Zero. (Globe Radiator Shut. 
ters.) The Globe Machine & Stamping 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Lead with the Spread, The. Carter 
White Lead Co., Chicago. 

Let Us Hoist Your Sales. Charles M. 
Hatch Co.; Portsmouth, Ohio. 

Life Preservers for Buildings and 
Equipment. The Sullivan Co., Mem 
phis, Tenn. 

Light You Can Look at without H: * 
ing Your Eyes, The. (Celestialite Glas; 
eo Tiebout Glass Co., New Yor ic 


Make Your Windows Avenues of 

Health. VitaGlass Corp., New York. 
akes Homes More Livable. (Ber 

mico Sheathing Paper.) Brown Com- 
pany, Portland, Me. 

Makes Thirst a Joy. Triple “XXX” 
Company, Galveston, Tex. 

Man to Man, Roi-Tan, @ Cigar You'll 
Like. American Cigar Co., New York. 

More You Use It, the More You 
Choose It, The. Harmak Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Morning’s First yy (Royal 
mw Coffee.) Granger & Co., Buffalo, 


_ Modern of Lightweight Type- 
a Royal Typewriter Co., New 

or 

Name That Makes You Hungry, The 
Van Gorder’s Kitchens, Portland, Oreg. 

Nature’s Health Water. Navaho Min. 
eral Water Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

New Pair Free If They Rip, A. (Rip- 
Proof Overalls, - Playsuits, Jumpers.) 
Spokane Dry Goods Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Oak for Charm and. Livable Charac- 
ter—Furniture for Your Children’s Chil- 
dren. The Oak Service Bureau, Hard- 
wood Manufacturers Institute, Memphis, 

enn. 

Old English Lawn Seed Makes Better 
Lawns. The Philadelphia Seed Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

On and Of in a Jiffy. (Comfort Belts 
for Men.) Little Corporal Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. 

oreo Plaster and Stucco Fab bric, 

E. D. Coddington Mfg. Co., No. 

Milwaukee Wis. 
Original Reel Spotlight, The. Apple- 
Cam- 
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ton Electric Co., Chicago. 
Original Skin Softener, The. 
pana Corporation, Batavia, III. 
Paint Your House to Stay Painted. 
Carter White Lead Co., Chicago, III. 
Photographs Live Forever. Photogra- 
ag Association of America, Cleveland, 
N10 
Pick of Pickles, The. Crosse & Black- 
well, Inc., New York. 
Practi-Tested Recipes. The Talbot 
Publications, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Prince of Ales, The. (Busch Pale 
Dev.) Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, 


Public Be Dined, The. Knickerbocker 
Grill, New York. 

Purgrain Feeds—100% Pure Grain. 
The Philadelphia Seed Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 
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Gaining Ground-in ARGENTINA 
LA NACION 


of Buenos Aires 


enjoys an unbroken record of confidence on 
the part of the Argentine nation. 


This confidence is translated into a tr 
over the buying habits of the Argentine people and is most 
faithfully portrayed by the results obtained by advertisers 
who avail themselves of the columns of LA NACION. 


No more telling recognition on the part of advertisers could 
be accorded than the continued preference they give, month 
after month and year after year, to LA NACION. For the 
first four months of 1927, LA NACION leads, as ever, in 
display advertising in all classifications: 








Carter 


dous infil e 





Nearest 
factur- LA NACION Competitor 
January 447,832 lines 321,062 lines 
(Royal February 386,540 “ 988 “* 
uffalo, March ‘a 343,112 “ 


April 391,160 “ 
Type- conedineminies 


1,772,232 lines 1,351,322 lines 


LA NACION leads for the period by 420,910 lines 


Thus, LA NACION not only leads but increases its margin 
of leadership over its nearest competitor, showing con- 
clusively that it is gaining ground. How this is done, is 
shown by two interesting tables: 


LA NACION 
1926 


New TOTAL for first 4 months 
of 1927 


1927 
gegnecy 445,732 lines 447,832 lines 
ebruary 321,726 “ 386, me 
mphis, Marc 391,182 “ 418,880 “ 
April 453,936 “ 518,980 “ 
Better ——— —ponanneas 
 Phil- 1,612,576 lines 1,772,232 lines 
LA NACION gains for the 
t Belts eriod over same period 
» Co., ast year 159,656 lines 
Nearest Competitor 
Fabric, 1926 1927 
.» No. seery 381,404 lines 321,062 lines 
ebruary 324,475 “ 295,988 “ 
Apple- March 380,290 “ 343,112 “ 
c April 425,538 “ 391,160 “ 
am- commend ats tei 3 
1,511,707 lines 1,351,322 lines 
ainted. Nearest Competitor loses for 
Ill. the period as compared 
togra- with same period 
yeland, last year 160,385 lines 


Black- 
Talbot 


| Pale 
Louis, 


bocker 


Grain. 
Phila- 


This constant increase both in the volume of advertising 
and in the margin of leadership over its nearest competitor, 


places LA NACION first b 
medium “par excellence” 
sibilities o 


advertisers’ preference as the 
or tapping the wonderful pos- 
that fertile market—ARGENTINA. 


“Ask LA NACION about Argentina.” 
“Ask Argentina about LA NACION.” 
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Quaker Brand Seeds—The Finest of 
the Crop. The Philadelphia Seed Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Quality Is Demonstrated by Their Per- 
formance. Stockham Pipe & Fittings 
Co., Birmingham. Ala 

Removes the Dingy Film. The Pepso- 
dent Co., Chicago. 

Rush Jobs Are a Special Delight. Big 
Six Press, Scranton, Pa. 

Single "Match Is Your Year's Kin- 
dling, A. The Bryant Heater & Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Soiled Clothes Are Not Spoiled 
Clothes. The Thoro Products Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Teaching a Nation to Avoid Severe 
cae Vick Chemical Co., Greensboro, 


There Is Only One In-A-Dor ‘Bed— 
The Murphy. Murphy Door Bed Com- 
New York. 
y Must Make Good or We Will. 
Oshkosh Overall Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Time to Advertise Is All the Time, 
The. Frank E. Morrison, Brooklyn, 


1 

‘To Make Every Community as Clean 
as Its Cleanest Home. WNational.Clean- 
up = Paint-up Campaign Bureau, New 

ork. 

Today’s Accident or Iliness Is Not 
Covered by Tomorrow's Policy. The 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp., Ltd., 
New York. 

Twenty-four Years of Tested Service. 
Central Trust and Savings Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Twice a Day We Bridge the Bay. Bay 
Cities Transportation Co., San Francisco. 

Twont Krinkle, Twont Krack, Twont 
Krawil. (Red a. Siding.) Seattle 
Cedar Lumber Mf Seattle, Wash. 

VitaGlass—the AY of Life. Vita- 
Glass Corporation, New York. 

VitaGlass 


VitaGlass—Growing Panes. 

Corp., New York. 

When You Think of Packing, Think 

¢, Strong of New York. trong Ma- 
inery & Supply Co., New York. 

White White Lead, The. Carter White 
Lead Co., Chicago. 

W hiter—Finer—S ofter—Carter. Carter 
White Lead Co., Chicago. 

You Can’t Fool the Microphone. 
(String instruments.) Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago. 

You Know the Quality When It’s 
King-Fisher Made. King-Fisher Mattress 
Co., Portland, Oreg. 

Your Skin Knows and Shows the Dif- 
ference. (Lana Oil Soap.) The Beaver- 
Remmers-Graham Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New Account for Britt-Gibbs 
Agency 


The Auto Laundry System Company, 
St. Louis, machinery for washing auto- 
mobiles by the use of air and water, 
has appointed the Britt-Gibbs Advertis- 
ing Company, St. Louis advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 


With Seattle Agency 


Gregory Dodd has joined the staff of 
the Nathan Advertising Agency, Seattle. 


He has been engaged in newspaper 


work in the Northwest. 
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The Ice Industry’s Sales Story 


—- —- Ice Co. 
New Yorx 


Editor of Printers’ Inx 

The article entitled “Will the Iceman 
Make a Good Advertising Salesman?” in 
your issue of April 28, was extremely 
well written and had a lot of good 

“meat” in it. 

I quite agree with the author that ice 
deliverymen rarely are g advertising 
salesmen. Also, I do not approve of 
that method of advertising. 

We have a pretty good story, which 

“A first-class product, carefully and 
Be BS manufactured, plus the best 
delivery service which we can maintain.” 

I_have just received two more copies 
of Printers’ Inx, calling attention to 
this article, so it is causing some com 
ment at least. 

Cuartes C. SMALL, 
President. 


Canadian Accounts to 
Campbell-Ewald 


Robinson’s Clothes, Ltd., and Confec- 
tioners, Ltd., manufacturer of chocolate 
bars, both of Montreal, have a _— 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, td., 
vertisin agency of that city, to dire ; 
their a ivertising accounts. Newspapers 
and magazines will be used. 


Magazine Campaign to Intro- 
duce Reindeer Meat 


A campaign will shortly be launched 
by the Lomen Reindeer Arctic Company, 
Nome, Alaska, to introduce the use of 
reindeer meat as a food, according to 
D. E. Crowly, advertising manager. 
Household magazines will be used. 


M. E. Phillips with Lund 
Press 


Maurice E. Phillips, who had been 
assistant advertising manager of The 
Buzza Company, inneapolis, has 
joined the sales staff of The Lund Press, 
printing, also of that city. 


“Scientific American” Appoints 
H. C. Pragoft 


The Scientific American, New York, 
has appointed Henry C. Pragoff, pub- 
lishers’ representative, Boston, as New 
England advertising representative. 


“Air Stories” Appears 


is the name of a new 
monthly magazine published by Fiction 
House, Inc., New York. he first 
issue ~~ May 28. The page size 
is seven by ten inches. 


Air Stories 


John H. Clymer has started an ad- 
vertising business under his own name 
at Springfield, 
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Carried more TOTAL 
PAID ADVERTISING 
than any other... 
newspaper 17_9 
Portland. .......by 


15,848 lines! 


pints 


the FOURNAL 


Portiand- Oregon 


Benjamin & Kentnor Company, Special Representatives 


Chicago—Lake State Bank Bldg. Los Angeles—401 Van Nuys Bldg. 
New York—2 West 45th St. San Francisco—58 Sutter St. 
Philadelphia—1524 Chestnut St. 
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Where to Spend 
Advertising Money 


There are about 14,000 towns in the 
United States that have a population of 


less than 5,000. 


Many are small towns. 


57.6% of the entire population of the 
United States live in these towns or in 
smaller towns and villages. 


This group of publications thoroughly 
covers this territory—with less than 
10% circulation duplication! This is 
less duplication than you will find in 
any other group of publications. 


Write for detailed information. 


American Home Magazine Publishers 
510 No. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


PUBLISHER MEMBERS 


Blade & Ledger, Chicago Household Journal, Batavia, Ill. 

Clover Leaf Weeklies, St. Paul, Minn. Illustrated Companion, New York City 

Everyday Life, Chicago Illustrated Mechanics, Kansas City, Mo. 

Home Friend, Kansas City, Mo. Mother’s Home Life, Chicago 

Household Guest, Chicago Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Today’s Housewife, New York City 


“THE BEST SPACE VALUE IN AMERICA” 
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Inland Daily 
Press Discusses Local 
Problems ~ 


Co-operation with National Adver-~ 


ising Representatives, Free Space, 
Special Rates for Amusement 
\dvertisers and the Status of 
the Advertising Agency Are 
ome of the Convention Subjects 


"T*HE sessions which usually 
take place in the hall outside 
convention room found their 

y into the convention itself at 

May meeting of the Inland 

Daily Press Association held at 
Chicago last week. A series of 
informal discussions on subjects 
close to the heart of the small city 
newspaper publisher characterized 
the gathering. Only indirectly 
were matters concerning the pub- 
lisher’s relations with the national 
advertiser and his part in the 
scheme of national advertising 
discussed. 

One exception to this was a 
talk given by Miss Gertrude 
Byrne, secretary of the Chicago 
Newspaper Representatives Asso- 
ciation. She urged the publisher 
who is employing a representative 
in the national field to regard him 
not merely as an agent but as a 
member of his own staff and, as 
such, entitled to the same co- 
operation that he gives to his 
local advertising staff. 

“Before you can expect your 
representative to be able to sell 
your newspaper as a medium for 
ational advertising,” said Miss 

yrne, “you must sell him per- 

nally on your paper. To do this 

1 must furnish him with more 

n precise facts and figures. 
<eep him informed about your 

n, its activities, prosperity, 
mate and, maybe, its politics. 
| him of local merchandising 
forts conducted in your paper 
of other of its enterprises so 
it becomes a human entity to 
and not just one of a list of 
spapers. Too few small city 
iilishers are making the most of 
possibilities which exist for 

‘reasing national advertising 

ineage.” 
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Stephen Bolles, editor of the 
Janesville, Wis., Gazette, in dis- 
cussing “Advertising in the Small 
City,” told how the speeding up 
of newspaper distribution in the 


- last few years had been one of the 


greatest contributing factors to- 
ward building up a wide trade 
territory for the small city and 
toward increasing the value of the 
small city newspaper as an adver- 
tising medium. 

The extent to which advertisers 
should be allowed to refer to each 
other in the adveriising columns 
of a newspaper, questions of free 
space and paid publicity, the exact 
status of an advertising agency, 
and the charging of special rates 
to amusement advertisers were 
among the subjects of local inter- 
est on which opinions were ex- 
changed by the Inland publishers 
at round table sessions. 


New Officers for Curtis 1000 
Inc. 


Owing to the death of Henry Russell 
Curtis, president and founder of Curtis 
1000 Inc., St. Paul, Minn., envelope 
manufacturer, the following officers have 
bene elected: Henry Curtis, president, 

B. Curtis, first vice-president, G. M. 
| second vice-president, G. E. 
Wheeler, treasurer and H. H. Cowie, 
secretary. All are also members of the 
board: of directors. 


Ball Bearing Account for 
Buffalo Agency 


The E. P. Remington Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., advertising agency, has 
been appointed to direct a campaign for 
the Gurney ball bearing division of the 
Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, James- 
town, N. Y. Business papers will be 
used in the beginning. 


A. J. Hawes with Roche 
Agency 

The Hawes-Campbell Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has been discontinued, 
and A. J. Hawes, its former head, has 
joined the staff of the Roche Advertis- 
ing Company, of that city, as an ac- 
count executive. 


G. A. Ryan Returns to 
“Vanity Fair” 


Gerard A. Ryan, 
New York State territory 
Fair, and recently with 
rach & Brother, New York, 


ay | covering 
or Vanity 
ames McCur- 
has rejoined 
vents Fair on its display advertising 
staff. 





Developing the Home Town 
Atmosphere in Newspaper Copy 


This Laundry Finds That Readers of Its Newspaper Service Are Very 
Interested in Men and Events of the Past 


Mos? every city has a distinct 
local atmosphere which has 
grown up around it through the 
years. This atmosphere is being 
used by many advertisers, who in- 
ject it into their copy. Such ad- 
vertising is almost always inter- 
esting to a city’s 


cox explained, “the name of our 
laundry never had been associated 
with the elite of Washington. We 
realized the advisability of using 
the advertising to associate our 
name with the highest class of 
patronage, and of appealing to that 
class in a manner 
that would also in- 





residents and also 





appeals to their 


THE ELITE OF WASHINGTON ! 


terest all classes of 





local pride. 

The city of 
Washington, D. C., 
is steeped in his- 
torical atmosphere, 
and the Elite Laun- 
dry, of that city, 
has dipped into the 
past for interesting 
incidents concern- 
ing men and 
events. The result 
is a campaign of 
advertising’ in 
which the copy 
adroitly transfers 
the interest of his- 
torical data to the 
laundry service. 

In discussing the 
subject, Frank P. 
Wilcox, treasurer 
of the Elite Laun- 
dry, who is in 
charge of adver- 
tising, said that the 
company decided 


ago, today, the 


Treasery 
was burned to the 
Guarded 





XACTLY % years @ Treasury fire was be- 
yond controt Then 





laundry patrons, if 
possible. 
“This appeared 
to be a rather 
large order. Our 
appropriation was 
comparatively 
small, and our first 
decision was to use 
125 lines by two 
columns twice a 
week. We also 
decided to use good 
art work to attract 
attention, and to 
devote about one- 
third of the space 
to illustrations. 
“During one of 
our first discus- 
sions someone 
mentioned the fact 
that many years 
ago, during the 
Adams administra- 
tion, the famous 
East Room of the 








to advertise about 
fourteen months 
ago. A study of the publicity 
methods of a number of laundries 
in various cities revealed that most 
of the advertisements were simi- 
lar, rather trite, uninteresting and 
did not appeal particularly to 
women. Therefore, the company 
decided at the outset that it would 
be best to break away from tradi- 
tional and conventional “better 
service” publicity, and to advertise 
in the most distinctive, personally 
appealing manner possible. 
“Although we have always done 
a satisfactory business,” Mr. Wil- 


White House was 
used for a time as 
a laundry. The White House had 
not been completed, the East Room 
was unfinished, and Mrs. Adams 
found that it made a convenient 
though temporary workroom for 
the laundresses. 

“The historical accuracy of this 
story was confirmed, and we used 
it as a basis for our first adver- 
tisement. The tie-up with our 
service was obvious, and the effect 
was so striking that we immedi- 
ately began to delve into history 
for similar subjects. Very soon 
we discovered that there were al- 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 








If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW. SHADES 
ARCADIAN SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WOODTONE 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
McKESSON & ROBBINS PHARMACEUTICALS 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
PLYMOUTH BINDER TWINE. 
SEMET-SOLVAY COKE 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
INDIAN GASOLINE 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we've done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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most an endless number of inci- 
dents that we could use, and we 
definitely adopted our campaign 
of historical advertising.” 

An important phase of the cam- 
paign, emphasized by Mr. Wilcox, 
was the selection of incidents that 
are interesting to as many people 
as possible. For instance, one of 
the advertisements mentions that 
almost a quarter century after its 
erection, the White House was still 
surrounded by unkempt grounds, 
enclosed by a picket fence. Mrs. 
Adams, the wife of the President, 
ordered a general cleaning up and 
a lawn started, “not merely for 
landscape beauty, but because she 
desired a grass plot on which to 
sun the linens.” 

Another is built around a note 
from history which relates that at 
one of President Tyler’s “classi- 
cal” parties a brisk breeze, blow- 
ing ‘suddenly through the open 
windows, scattered candle grease 
over the gowns and suits of many 
of the guests. Still another begins 


with the following incident: 
Mrs. Doctor Mary Walker is — 


on the street before the Patent 

by the wife of- General Gaines. . . . 
“Please discard those pantaloons!”’ says 
Mrs. Gaines. “Why should I?” asks 
the original exponent of manl garb for 
frail femininity. ecause it 
shocks the moral sentiment. It places 
my sex in a false position, in ridicule 
and contempt.” That was in 1867 


Many other incidents deal with 
the social, economic, literary and 
artistic early life of the city, as 
well as with its history. But the 
value of these incidents to the 
Elite Laundry, as Mr. Wilcox 
pointed out, depends almost en- 
tirely on how intimately they are 
tied up with the laundry service. 
Of course, practically all of the 
incidents were selected with this 
thought in mind. Nevertheless, 
the tie-up has been one of the 
greatest copy difficulties, and how 
well it has been accomplished is 
illustrated by one of the texts 
which deals with an ancient epi- 
sode of the Senate, as follows: 


Astounded by the unexpected verbal 
attack of Senator Hunter, General Cass 
gazes intently upon his denouncer. . . 
Nervously he pens a — of notes, his 
entire attention upon the . 

Senator Cass reaches for his sandstand 
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to dry his notes. . . . Instead he picks 
up the inkstand. Wrapt in rage te 
pours ink over his notes, his coat slee'e, 
vest and trousers. . The gentlem in 
known for his fashionable attire has ‘e- 
come the laughing stock of his colleagu:s. 

he incident occurred  seventy-ive 
years ago, and, of course, the statesma:’s 
clothes were ruined. - Such accide:its 
are a daily occurrence, but today the 
results are not necessarily so disastro:is. 
A trip to Elite for thorough a7, clean 1g 
and your garments are returned capa')ly 
cleaned and faultlessly finished. And 
for unusual cases, Elite will promptly 
advise you if there is any risk involve’ — 
it’s the individualized service you'll ap- 
preciate. 


Under the general heading, “The 
Elite of Washington,” every ad- 
vertisement is illustrated with a 
line-drawn miniature of a woman 
of the period, and, in the back- 
ground, a pen sketch of the inci- 
dent used. The text is run in two 
columns. The original layout has 
been carefully followed in all of 
the subsequent advertisements 
In regard to these phases of the 
campaign, Mr. Wilcox says: 

“The success of the campaign 
has largely depended on the fact 
that every advertisement is readily 
identified. We began with an 
idea which we have continuousl) 
developed. Our reader audience 
has grown steadily, I am sure. 
We have recognized no indication 
of waning interest. There are 
enough historical incidents on rec- 
ord to keep the campaign going 
for a number of years, and we 
shall continue to publish the ad- 
vertisements so long as the public 
interest holds. Our experience 
shows that it is best to stick to a 
good advertising idea when you've 
once got it, and to develop it to 
the fullest extent. 

“Not long ago, we adopted the 
Larvex method of moth-proofi 
blankets and other woolen goo 
and quite naturally wanted 
advertise the additional servic: 

“Our first thought was to 
our contracted advertising sp 
for the Larvex proposition. | 
this meant a discontinuance of ' 
original campaign for a mont! 
two, and a corresponding loss 
interest in it. We had reaso: 
know that thousands of pe! 
were following our advertisement: 
with almost as much interest 
they would give to a fascina 
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Built from 
Poultry Profits 


Manufacturers of Trade-Marked 
products made a whale of a profit 
from the materials and equipment 
that went into the construction of the 
$40,000.00 home of Mr. Mose John- 
son, Bowie, Texas. He is one of the 
more than a quarter of a million 
monthly circulation of the two 
poultry papers named below. 


Hints to National Advertisers 


The buyin wer of our subscribers 
is indicased by the replies to one of 
the questions asked of a cross-section 
of our circulation: ‘How many autos 
do you have?” More than 76% of 
those answering owned one or more. 


American Poultry Journal Poultry Tribune 


Chicago, Illinois Mount Morris, Illinois 
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serial story. It was logical to 
believe that a great many of them 
would forget the series if it was 
discontinued for a time, and that 
it would take many weeks to re- 
gain their interest after the series— 
wis resumed. Hence I am sure 
that our conclusion was wise to 
continue the old campaign without 
interruption, and to use an entire- 
ly different series of advertise- 
ments to make our Larvex method 
krown to the public.” 

Still another interesting phase 
of the campaign is the develop- 
ment of a definite advertising 
copy form. A reading of a num- 
ber of the later advertisements 
shows that in practically all, the 
first column of the text is devoted 
to the historical incident adopted 
as a subject. The first and some- 
times the second sentence of the 
second column is devoted to the 
transition between the past and 
the present and the tie-up of the 
incident with the service. The 
balance of the second column of 
the text is used to elaborate the 
service offered. 

This form, with the illustrations, 
not only takes advantage of the 
public’s interest in historical in- 
cidents, but it also lends itself to 
the contrasting of old methods 
with today’s. Mr. Wilcox has 
found that such contrasts are 
always attractive and interesting. 
For instance, one of the advertise- 
ments that attracted much atten- 
tion mentioned that, in the early 
days of the Capital, the White 
House linens were spread on the 
lawn to bleach in the sun. Then 
the text commented on the fact 
that such a process would be im- 
possible today, because of the coal 
smoke and dust, and went on to 
explain how the old laborious 
method had been superseded by 
modern laundry methods. 

\s to results, Mr. Wilcox said 
that while the advertisements are 
addressed to the elite of Wash- 
ington, much evidence has been 
produced to show that they are 
being read by all classes. Further- 
more, he feels that the campaign 
is building for the future, because 
it is being followed by many of the 
school children of the city. 
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German Manufacturer Plans 
American Campaign 


The G. Polysius Corporation, with 
home office and works located at sau, 

rmany, and with offices at Bethlehem, 
Pa., manufacturer of cement mill ma- 
chinery, is planning an advertising cam- 
paign to cement mill owners and 
operators in the United States. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be used. 
This corporation has appointed the 
Shankweiler rp | gency, Inc., 
Allentown, Pa., to irect this ad- 
vertising. 


New Accounts with the 
Dauchy Company 


The Daven Radio Corporation, New- 
ark, N. J., manufacturer of radio parts 
and radio tubes, has appointed The 
Dauchy Company, New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. ewspapers, magazines and 
direct mail will used. 

Croome Wallace & Company 
York, manufacturers of the Jimmie 
Jumper, have also appointed The 
Jauchy Cuptey, © direct their adver- 
tising account. agazines will be used. 


Fred Bauman Joins L. Jay 
Hannah Agency 


Fred Bauman, formerly with Klau- 
VanPietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., 
Milwaukee advertising agency, Farm 
Implement News, Chicago, and Rand- 
moneny & Company, Chicago, has 
joined L, Jay Hannah & Company, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency, as art 
director. ’ 


New 


New Cigarette Lighter to Be 
Advertised 


The Masterlite Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, maker of a new 
pocket cigarette lighter, 
the New York office of the arx- 
Flarsheim Company, advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. Gen- 
eral and direct selling magazines will 
be used. 


has appointed 
M 


W. A. Oldridge with J. X. 
Netter, Inc. 


William A. Oldridge, 
cializing in merchandising and advertis- 
ing, and formerly emarel sales manager 
of the Ingersoll Dollar Stropper, manu- 
factured by the Ingersoll Products Co., 
New York, has joined J. X. Netter, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


recently spe- 


Appoint Inland Newspaper 
Representatives 


The Owensboro, Ky., Inquirer, the 
Pomeroy, Ohio, Tribune, and the Ven- 
tura, Calif., Free Press have appoirited 
Inland Newspaper Representatives, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, to act as 
their national advertising representative. 
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Hold First 
Chicago Exhibit of 
Fine Printing 


Originality Is the Keynote of the 
Display Arranged by the Chi- 
cago Chapter of American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts—101 Pieces 
Exhibited Include Practically All 
Forms of Direct Advertising. 


HREE of the five pieces which 

won awards for excellence in 
the current exhibit of fine printing 
produced in Chicago are strikingly 
modern as distinguished from tra- 
ditional printing. “Their creators 
have pushed a little ahead of the 
standards we now consider as 
good,” one of the members of the 
jury says, “ yet their originality is 
nicely tempered with judgment.” 

The exhibit, the first of its kind 
ever held in Chicago, was opened 
by a dinner attended by about 200 
typographers, printers and adver- 
tising agency men and women at 
the Art Institute, May 24. Col. 
Edward T. Miller, secretary of the 
United Typothetae of America, 
and Douglas C. McMurtrie of the 
Cuneo Press spoke briefly on cur- 
rent trends in printing design and 
production. i ‘ 

From 101 pieces exhibited, in- 
‘cluding broadsides, booklets, fold- 
ers, portfolios, greeting cards, let- 
terheads and labels, awards for 
excellence were made to the 
following : 

To Tohn H. Dunham Company for 
conception and design of Luxor-Krasny 
Powder broadside. Printed by Jefferson 
Printing Company; festqnet by Harry 
H. Farrell, Decoration by B. Kleboe, 
Illustration by Ty Mahon, Typography 
by Harry H. Farrell, Engravings by 
Collins & Inglis, Inc., Nicholas Cochin 
type, hand set by Bertsch & Cooper, 
Buckeye Text paper. 

To Edgar Miller for 


booklet, “Stained Glass.”’ 
George C. Domke, Alexander 


paper. 
To Ludlow Typograph Company for 
brochure “The Petition of Aldus Manu- 
tius.” Printed by Osgood Printers, De- 
signed by R. H. Middleton. Coqgen 
tion by L. E. Spunger. Caslon True- 
Cut, Ludlow set. B. R. 100 per cent 
Rag Paper. ' 
To Ignatz W. Sahula for conception 
and design of folder “Arthur Bohnen, 
Inc.” Printed by Bert L. White Com- 
pany, Decoration by Ignatz W: Sahula. 
Typographic Layout by George Domke. 


woodcuts in 
Printed by 
Japan 
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Bodoni type, hand set. Cameo Dull 
Coated paper. 

To the Cuneo Press, Inc., for book 
entitled “The First Printers of Chi- 
cago.” Typography by Douglas C. Mc. 
Murtrie. Intertype Garamond type. 
Rives paper. Bound in French hend 
marbled paper over boards. 


Summing up, the significance of 
the exhibit which he believed would 
become more important each ycar 
to everyone who uses printing, Mr. 
McMutrtrie said: “Our first ex- 


hibit is spotty. We did not reject’ 


all the pieces submitted that were 
imperfect, but as a whole those we 
accepted show originality and 
creditable printing. Fine printing 
is related to daily life. It con- 
tribute. to commerce. It presents 
nq jart..ig notes. The type is well 
placed and is related to the char- 
acter of the subject. It is never 
‘arty’ or fussy. 

“Every day our advertisers are 
proving to themselves that good 
printing pays. It is true that the 
public at large does not know the 
difference between good and poor 
printing, but it pays attention to 
good work without knowing whi. 
Good printing stops the reader 
just as a fine painting stops the 
ordinary onlooker in a gallery. 

“What do we need to do to get 
more fine printing? We _ have 
splendid equipment, good pressmen, 
good paper and inks, in short all 
the materials. To these we must 
add judgment and taste, for they 
will change poor printing into good 
printing which is, after all, a per- 
sonal achievement. Fine printing 
does not cost more than poor print- 
ing except in point of taste and 
judgment.” 


G. R. Kinney Reports Sales 
and Net Income 


The G. R. Kinney Company. New 
York, chain shoe stores, reports for the 
year ended December 31, 1926, net 
sales of $18,441,555, against $18,031,460 
in 1925 and $17,068,905 in 1924. Net 
income for 1926 amounted to $577,031, 
after charges and Federal taxes, against 
$1,135,214 in 1925. 


Appointed by San Francisco 
Club 


Clair W. Banta has been appointed 
chairman of the Better Business Bureau 
committee of the Advertising Club of 
San Francisco. 








Jui 
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BLACK BACKGROUNDS 





Here’s a thin paper that carries them perfectly 


VERYONE knows how 
difficult it is to get good 
results with black back- 
— on thin paper; yet 
hreve, Crump and Low, fa- 
mous Boston jewelers, have 
solved the problem by the 
use of Warren’s Thintext in 
their mailing pieces. 
Thintext insures beautiful 
printing results. It has a 
smooth, velvety surface that 
4 ves life and softness to text, 
ine cuts and halftones, but 
at the same time it is so thin 
andsolight thatitkeepsdown 


mailing costs. Moreover, 
Thintext perfectly meets 
every requirement of bind- 
ing and folding, and is suffi- 
ciently opaque so that print- 
ing on the front will not 
make printing on the back 
hard to read. 


Send for our booklet, 
“Making it Easy to Plan 
a on Warren’s Thin- 
text.” It contains some fine 
examples of ways in which 
Thintext can be used. S. D. 
Warren Company, 101 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 





THINTEXT 


one of WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 








Program for Denver Convention 
Nearing Completion 


Fifteen Departmentals Announce Plans for Group Discussions 


ITH the annual convention 

of the International Adver- 
tising Association only three 
weeks distant, plans are rapidly 
being concluded for its stage set- 
ting. Closely following upon the 
announcement of the program for 
the general sessions, reported in 
the May 19 issue of Printers’ 
Ink, fifteen affiliated groups 
have rounded out their plans for 
specific discussions of the applica- 
tion of their particular services in 
solving advertising problems. 

Delegates to Denver will first 
gather together at the inspira- 
tional meeting to be held on June 
26. They will again convene at 
a general session on the morning 
of June 27 following which will 
begin a series of group meetings. 
The departmentals which have 
announced their programs for 
these meetings include: 

The Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation, American Photo-Engrav- 
ers Association, Associated Retail 
Advertisers, Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association, Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America, 
Screen Advertisers Association, 
Association of Newspaper Classi- 
fied Advertising Managers, Agri- 
cultural Publishers Association, 
American Community Advertising 
Association, Financial Advertisers 
Association, Club Officers Con- 
ference of the I. A. A., Magazine 
Group, Theatre Advertising Pub- 
lishers Association and Federation 
of Women’s Advertising Clubs. 

While the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies will- not 
hold an association meeting, its 
Denver members will sponsor a 
session of interest to agency rep- 
resentatives in attendance at the 
convention. The Associations of 
Teachers & Advertising and Mar- 
keting will hold a luncheon meet- 
ing Tuesday noon. Professor 
Nathaniel W. Barnes will preside. 
There will be an informal discus- 
sion and a report of national 


survey of instruction in markcting 
and advertising. 

There follow the departmental 
programs already announced which 
are complete with the exception 
of minor additions to be made for 
acceptances anticipated but not 
received 


FrinanctaL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


June 29, Morning: Meeting called to 
order by Allan errick, advertising 
manager, United States National 
Denver; address of welcome 
Burger, vice-president, The ‘Denver Na 
tional Bank; “The Objectives in Finan- 
cial Advertising,” Cc. anderson, 
president of the Financial Advertisers 
Association and assistant vice-president, 
Union Trust Company, leveland; 
“What Advertising Has Done for Finan- 
cial Institutions,” Henry Failing, ad- 
vertising director Portland Oregon 
Journal, and “The Ideal Program for a 
Financial Institution” (speaker to be 
announced). 

Noon luncheon. 

Presiding, Mr. Handerson; “Possi- 

bilities of the Newspaper in Security 
Advertising,” Paul Loughridge, Bos 
worth Chanute, Loughridge Company, 
investment securities, Denver. 
Afternoon: 
Clinton F. Berry, assis- 
tant vice- -president Union Trust Com- 
any, Detroit; “Developing the Trust 
epartment Through Personal Solicita- 
tion” “Em loyees Contest for New 
Business,” illiam J. Kelly, second 
vice-president, Chicago Trust Company, 
Chicago; “How to Sell Bonds,” Charles 
B. Engle, treasurer, The International 
Trust Company, Denver, and “Making 
the Advertising Part of the Bank,” 
Charles McMahon, director of advertis- 
ing, First National Bank, Detroit. 


Presiding, 


American CoMMUNITY ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 

June 28, afternoon: Dowell Livesay, 
editor, “Magazine Denver,” _ presiding; 
President’s remarks, Charles F. Hatfield, 
secretary-manager, St. Louis Conven- 
tion, Publicity. and Tourist Bureau; 
“Oklahomans, Inc.—A Plan.” William 
S. Key, general manager Oklahomans, 
Inc., Oklahoma City; ‘Val alue of Tour- 
ists — Canadian Viewpoint,” . 
Stokes, assistant publicity agent, © 
dian Pacific Rail way, Montreal; “ 
munity Advertising by Railroads,” J. 
Kearney, Missouri Pacific Railway, 
Louis, and “Influence of Travel.” R. H. 
Faxon, president, Denver Advertising 
Club. ; 
General discussion of the following 
‘opics: ‘“‘Inter- Communit Advertising 
for Sectional Growth,” Mrs. Robert_6. 
Coulter, Coulter & "Pa Inc., San 
Antonio, Texas, and “ a_ Cam 
paign to a Community,” . Reilly, 
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The Dealer Wonders 
What It’s All About 


ON’T blame the 

[acates if he reads with 
a skeptical eye much of 
the written selling pressure 
that is brought to bear 
upon him. 
When he sees various 
companies each soliciting 
his business with cries of 
“quality and service’ — 


When ’most every appeal 
in trade papers and direct 
advertising screams at him 
in terms of tremendous 
“profit possibilities” — 
When he is continually 
told about the proverbial 
“tinkle of the cash register 
bell” and of the powerful 
consumer advertising 
that is being released for 
his good— 

When he hears and reads 
these things, not once but 
hundreds of times, and then 


Jinds himself only a few dol- 
lars ahead of last year, he 
naturally wonders what 
it’s all about. 


And the more he wonders, 
the more difficult he be- 
comes to sell, and the less 
efficient he becomes as a 
distributing agent. 

Yet he can be reached, 
though the method is not 
as simple as it once was. 


The mere fact that the 
“usual line” no longer reg- 
isters on him indicates the 
need for unusual methods, 
a more thorough under- 
standing of him and his 
problems and the employ- 
ment of a specialized 
knowledge to cause him to 
buy and resell. He must 
be cultivated as intensively 
and as skilfully as the con- 
sumer is cultivated. 


The book, ‘‘The Third Ingredient in Selling,** discusses 


the ‘‘ways and means’’ 


that form the basis of our 


cooperation with many leading national advertisers and 
their advertising agencies in assisting them with their 


dealer problems. 


May we send you a copy? 


James F. Newcoms & Co. Inc. 

Direct Advertising « Merchandising Counsel 

33° SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone PENnsylvania 7200 
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We make. a point for Mr. W. P. Larkin, Vice President and General Saies 
Manager, of P. F. Collier & Son Company 


Things Are Stirring in Two 
Worlds, Mr. Larkin 


The book world is all excited now about methods of book distribu- 
tion. All publishers know that there is a new large audience for books 
today in the United States. And they all are eager to tap the wider 
market which so far they have had such difficulty in getting to. 













THE V, 
CIASSICS 





Your company, Mr. Larkin, has been notably successful with the 
famous Five Foot Shelf which entitles you to an enviable place among 
those who have developed new markets for good literature. And you 
haven't reached the end yet. 

We present you with a new market—the million farm homes which 
Comfort reaches. Things are stirring in their world, as well as the book 
world. They have money and a favorable future and a desire for self- 
improvement which no other class in America can excel. These homes 
would buy books if books were easy tq buy. Good advertising has 
made the Harvard Classics famous from coast to coast. But you have 
never cashed in on this reputation in Comfort homes. The market is 
there, the money is there, and the scissors to clip your coupon are 
ready. Won't you give another* 1,000,000 intelligent American families 
a chance to buy the Harvard Classics? 


*If you think there would be considerable duplication between Comfort and the publica- 
tions you are now using we should be glad to present the facts in the case to you. 


COMFORT—AUGUSTA, MAINE 


THE KEY TO HAPPINESS AND SUCCESS IN OVER A MILLION FARM HOMES 


JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 
BOSTON + NEW YORK «+ DETROIT + CHICAGO 
LAST FORMS CLOSE 28th OF SECOND MONTH PRECEDING DATE OF ISSUE 
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Wisconsin Land O’Lakes Association 
Rhi.elander, Wis. 

June 29, mornin Presiding, Mr. 
Hatield; “Outdoor ie-up in Commun- 


ity Advertising,” C. B. Lovell, secre- 
tary, Outdoor Advertising Association 
if America, Chicago; ‘“‘How Travel Ad- 
vert'ses a Community,” Harry N. Bur 
hans, secretary, 
Publicity Bureau; “Economics of Com 
munity Advertisin Don E. Mowry, 
general secretary, iadison, Wis. Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 


General discussion of the following 
topics: “Selling Community Advertis- 
ng at Home,” anway, general 
manager, Casper, Wyo., Herald and 
Tribune; “Effective Follow Up,” Dow- 
ell Livesay; “Checking Wastes in Com- 
munity Advertising,” O. W. eilke, 


Portland, Oreg., Chamber of mmeens: 
“Fund Raising in Utah,” 

Ledyard, president, Advertising AE of 
Salt Lake City, and “Where Does the 
Advertising genc Come In?” W. 
Frank McClure, Albert Frank & Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Noon luncheon: 
wide community 
Frank M. Surface, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., and an address by Hon. James 
Rolph, Jr., Mayor of San Francisco. 


Report on nation- 
advertising survey, 
assistant director, 


MaGazine Group 


June 27, afternoon: Presiding, Earl 
L. Townsend, The Spur, New York, and 
hairman, Magazine Group, Advertising 
Club of New York; “Co-operation Be- 
tween Newspapers and Magazines,” Gil- 
hert T. Hodges, of the executive board 
of the New York Sum and the Munsey 
Magazines; “The Importance of Mag- 
azine Advertising; ad e reciation of 
an Advertiser,” Gilb a 
advertising manager, “Mohawk Car 
Mills; Amsterdam, N. Y.; “Some “ 
marks from an Editor and Publisher, a 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, Boston; “A dver- 
tising Fifty Years Ago,” Charles H. 
Stoddard, Western director of the Frank 
\ Munsey Company, Chicago. 

There will be fifteen minutes for gen- 
eral discussion led by Robert L. John- 
son, advertising manager of Time and 
president Magazine Club of New York, 
assisted by liott Odell, Eastern ad- 
vertising manager, Needlecraft. 


( 


uTpooR ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA 
Among the speakers listed for the 
three general sessions of this depart- 
ment which begin on June 27, are Sir 
William ta overning director, Veno 
Trust Ltd., Manchester, Eng.; Harry 
F. O 'Mealia, Saale and C. B. Lovell, 
general manager of the Outdoor Adver- 


tising Association of America; Kerwin 
H. Fulton, president, General Outdoor 
Adv rtising Company, New York; C. K. 


Woodbridge, president, International Ad- 
vertising Association; Joe Mitchell 
Chapple, Boston; Edward H. Gardner, 
protessor of business administration, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin; Don E. Mowry, 
secretary, American Community adver- 
tisin: Association, Madison, Wis.; George 


W. Kleiser, president, Foster & Kleiser 
Co., San Francisco, and E. Allen Frost, 
general counsel, Outdoor Advertising 


Association of America. 


Denver Tourist and | 
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“A good 
advertise- 
ment of a 
good pro- 
duct will 
always 


pay in 


Punch 


THOMAS RUSSELL 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, E.C. 4, ENG. 
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We are proud of the 
fact that recently an 
advertiser discovered 


The York, Pa. 
Gazette and Daily 


to be one newspaper 
in a thousand. 


May we add that 


York County, Pa. 


is likewise one com- 
munity in a thousand. 


Such a combination 
cannot but produce 
results for advertisers 
whose copy is accept- 


able. 


He who buys wisely 
profits most. 


Howland and Howland 


National Representatives 
NEW YORK 
393 Seventh Avenue 


CHICAGO 
360 North Michigan Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ledger Building 
























The first session will be presided 
over by President O’Mealia, of the Out. 
door Advertising Association of Amer 
ica, the second by Tom Nokes, trea- 
surer of the association, and the third 
by S. N. Holliday, of the General Out. 
door Advertising Co., New York. 


THeatrReE ADVERTISING PuBLISHERs’ 
ASSOCIATION 

June 27, afternoon: Presiding, F. E 
Brugh, president, Clyde W. Riley Ad. 
vertising System, Chicago; general dis. 
cussion and election of officers. 

June 28, afternoon: “Selling Adver. 
tising,”” J. C. Chevalier, secretary, New 
York Theatre Program Corporation 
and “Purchase—Inclination the Impor. 
tant Fundamental of a Quality Mar. 
ket,” Mr. Brugh. 


Grapuic Arts ASSOCIATION 

June 27, afternoon: “The Part Print 
ing Plays in Financial Advertising,” 
Clinton F. Berry, assistant vice-pres. 
ident, Union Trust Company; “Ethics 
of Typography,” James O’Shaughnessy, 
executive secretary, American Associa 
tion of Advertising Agencies, ani 
“Business and Advertising,” Francis 
H. Sisson, vice-president, Guaranty 
Trust Company, New York. Gordon W 
Ringers. director of advertising, Kel- 
vinator, Inc., Detroit, is also scheduled 
to speak. 


AMERICAN PxHoto-ENGRAVERS 
SSOCIATION 

June 28, afternoon: Presiding, Charles 
A. Clark, The Cocks-Clark Engraving 
Company, Denver; “Photo-Engraving in 
Advertising,” E. W. Houser, Barnes- 
Crosby Company, Chicago; ‘“Photo-En 
gravings Convince the Buyer,” M. ( 
Gosiger, Schultz-Gosiger Company, Cin- 
cinnati; “‘Photo-Engravings Attract At 
tention,” H. C. Campbell, Western Enc 
& Col. Company, Seattle, and “The 
Best Reproductions,” Charles A. Clark 
Cocks-Clark Engraving Company, Denver 


Assocratep Retart ADVERTISERS 

June 27, afternoon: Presiding, George 
B. Forristall, president, Associated Re- 
tail Advertisers, advertising and sales 
manager, Foley Bros. Dry Goods Com 
pany, Houston; “Howdy,” H. Maurice 
Weiland, sales promotion director, The 
Neustetter Co., Denver; ‘“‘Profit—The 
Measure of Advertising Success,” F. W. 
Crankshaw, Amos Parrish & Company 
New York; “Accent on the ‘Manager,’” 
Lulu E. Eckels; “Straightening Out the 
Volume Kinks,’”? Ray M. Wright, ad- 
vertising manager, Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
Barney, St. Louis. 

June 28, afternoon: Presiding, H. M 
Voss, advertising manager, The Denver 
Dry Goods Company; “Business of the 
Better Business Bureau,” Edward L 
Greene, managing director of National 
Better Business Bureau, New York; 
“The Proper Use of Space,” W. E 
Donahue, manager, local advertising de 
artment. Chicago Tribune; ‘Backing 
Jp the Advertising,” J. R. Ozanne. ad- 
vertising manager, Carson, Pirie, Scott 
& Company, wholesale, Chicago 

There will be thirty minutes of ‘Open 
Forum,” presided over by Miss 
McCluney. advertising manager, Acker- 
mann Brothers, Elgin, Ill. Subjects 
discussed will be:. “Getting the News 
paper with You,” “How a Store Can 
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You need no cork ~ 
with Kork-N-Seal. 
Push up, and 
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Some Products have 
Rrsonality 


Vir OU’'VE probably noticed 
h 


ow some products stand out 

on the dealer’s shelf. How 

easy it is to remember certain 
articles above others. 


Williams Kork-N-Seal has added 
just such characteristics to a 
great many well-known brands 
of merchandise. It has given 
them personality—extra service- 


ability —— extra convenience. 


Dealers actually report, time and 
time again, how customers call for 


the package that is Kork-N-Sealed. 


You can always recognize Kork- 
N-Seal by the little lever. If you 
want to protect the original 
quality VF pe products and 
add to their sales attractiveness, 
learn all the Kork-N-Seal ad- 
vantages. Full information gladly 
sent on request. 


WILLIAMS SEALING CORPORATION 


Decatur, Illinois 


Williams 


KORK-N-SEAL 


THE SAFE SHIPPING SEAL 


Push down 


and 
it closes 
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Interest High School Students,’ and 
“Selling Yourself to Your Own Or- 
ganization.” 

June 29, morning: Presiding, Mr. 
Forristall; “The Merchant’s Viewpoint 
of Merchandise Promotion Today,” J. 
K. Sterne, general merchandise man- 
ager, The May co., enver; “The 
Fashion Force in Retailing,”’ Carl Gib- 
son, vice-president, The Standard Cor- 
poration, Chicago and New York; “ 
Am the Customer,” Mrs. Donald C. 
Bromfield, Denver, and “Retail Radio 
Advertising in Boston,” Fran ‘ 
Black, publicity manager, Wm. Filene’s 
Sons Company, Boston. 

June 30, afternoon: Presiding. Arthur 
Brayton, editor, Dry Goods Merchants 
Trade Journal, Des Moines, Iowa; The 
Query Box; one hour and forty-five 
minutes to be devoted in open forum 
and divisional groups, to comparative 
experiences in dealing with the essen- 
tial factors which go to make up suc- 
cessful retail store promotion today. En- 
tire program to rest on a summary of 
points indicated by retail advertising 
men and women in response to a pre- 
convention questionnaire. 

A short period of discussion will 
follow each address. 


Screen ApverRTISERS ASSOCIATION 


June 27, afternoon: Chairman, J. Don 
Alexander; address of president, Doug- 
las D. Rothacker; “Panchromatic and 
Dupe Negative,” George A. Blair, East- 
man Kodak Co.; “Uses of Phonofilm 
for Commercial Advertising,” Ray 
Lillibridge, president Ray D. 
bridge, Inc., New York, and H. 
Roemer, Bell & Howell Co., Chicago. 

June 28, afternoon: “Motion Pic- 
tures in Fraternal Work,’’ John 
Davis, chief, motion picture department. 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock 
Island, Ill.; ‘Motion Picture Conditions 
in the Northwest,” R. H. Ray, Ray- 
Bell Films, St. Paul; “Motion Pictures 
and Floods,” William Johnson, New 
Orleans; James Simpson, and “Short 
Length Division Plans,” A. V. Cauger, 
chairman. 

June 29, morning: “International Ad- 
vertising Association Plans,” ‘Robert 
Warfel, and “Successful Uses of Mo- 
tion Pictures,” Robert Endicott, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit. i 

June 29, afternoon: “Sales Organiza- 
tion,” M. F. Campbell, Alexander Film 
Co., Denver, and committee reports and 
meeting of the executive committee. 


Drrect Mart Apvertisinc AssocriATION 
June 27. afternoon: “Selling One Out 
of Four Farmers,”’ C. R. Lawson, The 
Potts-Turnbull Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.: “How Auto Dealers Were Secured 
Through Direct Mail,”” W._R. Ewald, 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, and 
“A Clinic on Business Letters,”’ Victor 
Klebba, vice-president, Superior Adver- 
tising Service, Chicago. 
June 28, afternoon: “Cold Facts About 
Direct Mail,” Gordon W. Kingsbury; 
advertising and assistant sales manager, 
Kelvinator, Inc., troit; “How We 
Enlarged Our Market by the Use of 
Direct Mail,” Clarke A. Richards, The 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Company, Chi- 
cago, and “Advertising Everybody Can 
Do.” Robert E. Ramsay, president, The 
potent E. Ramsay Organization, New 
ork. 
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June 29, morning: “Selling Bui'ding 
and Loan by Mail,” Thomas L. raw 
ford, advertising manager, The National 
Savings and Loan Association, Wichita, 
Kans.; “Direct Mail Tie Ups and Busi- 
ness They Brought,” Leno isborne, 
Osborne Advertising Agency, Oklahoma 


City. 

Ai this session there will be a round 
table discussion of matters concerning 
house magazine management. 


Pustic Urriiitres ADVERTISING 
ASSOCIATION 


Among the speakers to be heard by 
members of the Public Utilities Adver. 
tising Association, at the sessions of 
that group on the afternoons of June 
27 and 28, will be W. Frank McClure, 
chairman of the Advertising Commissioy 
and James O’Shaughnessy, executive ser. 
rétary of the Four A’s. r. McClure’s 
topic will be “The Future of Organized 
Advertising.”” “The Advertising Agency 
and Public Utility Advertising,” is to be 
the subject of Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s talk 

Frank LeRoy Blanchard, president of 
the association and director of advertis. 
ing of Henry L. Doherty & Company, 
will make the opening address. Paul 
S. Clapp, executive director of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, will 
tell “Why the National Public Utilit 
Association Believes in Advertising.” 
Henry Obermeyer, assistant to vice 
president Consolidated Gas Company, 
New York, will speak on, “‘How to Buy 
Radio Time and What to Do With It.’ 
T. C. MeQuiston, director of advertis. 
ing and publicity of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturin Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., will speak on 
“Why Newspapers?” Miss Dorothy 
Dignam, of the McJunkin Advertis 
ing Company of Chicago, is to dis 
cuss “Percolators vs. Paris Hats—Ad- 
vertisin Appliances the Department 
Store Way.” 

An exhibit of publicity copy is to be 
a feature of this group’s meeting. Com- 
munity advertising and its relation to 
public utility advertising will be cov 
ered at one of the sessions. A talk on 
“Radio Broadcasting by Public Utili- 
ties,” will be given by a speaker to be 
announced. 


Cius Orricers’ Conrerencr 

June 29; Morning: Presiding: Dr. H 
H. Maynard, president Advertising (lub 
of Columbus, Ohio; “Keeping Advertis- 
ing Club Members on the Job Every 
Day of the Year.” Arthur H. Brayton, 
resident, Advertising Club of De: 
foines; “The Use of Special Provrams 
Supplied by Headquarters,” Alfonso 
Johnson, president. Advertising [Leacue 
of Dallas; “How Women’s Clubs Edu- 
cate Their Members and the Public on 
the Economics of Advertising,” Mrs 
Hilda Benson, president, Women’s Ad- 
vertising Club of Chicago; “Starting 
Public Dinners on Time,” Joseph R. 
Bolton, secretary, Advertising Club, of 
New York, and “Making District Con 
ventions Most Useful,” C. C. Young: 
green, chairman, Sixth District, Mil 
waukee. 

Afternoon: “Publicity for and Pro 
motion of Club Events,” Donaid | 
Thomas, managing director, Advertising 
Club of Los Angeles, followed by roun 
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From New York 
Herald Tribune 
Jan, 27th, 1927 


To the heads of one thous- 
and of these families whose 
incomes are shown to 
average $75,000 a year, we 
wrote simply, “Do you 
read Judge?” Of all who 
replied 


55.3% read Judge 


This merely confirms a 
number of similar tests. 
For example, a letter to a 
thousand directors of ten 
or more corporations 
showed 


58.1% reading Judge 
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A letter to five thousand 
men listed in the Social 
Registers of New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston and Detroit, as 
leading club members, 
showed 


58.7% reading Judge 


A letter to twenty - five 
hundred members of the 
Yale, Harvard, Racquet, 
Union, and Bankers’ Clubs 
of New York showed 


68.7% reading Judge 


Judge 
Advertising Management of 
E. R. Crowe and Company, Inc. 


New York 


Chicago 





Advertising billings for first five months of 1927 show a 
50% gain over same months of 1926, a 122% gain over 1925 
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table sessions. (1) For clubs with paid 
secretaries, leader, H. T. Bussman, 
president, Advertising Club of St. 
Lovis, and (2) For clubs with volunteer 
secretaries, leader, E. N. Ledyard, 
president, Advertising Club of Salt 
Lake City. 


4 
FEpeRATION OF Women’s ADVERTISING 


CLuss 

ne 27, 5 P. M.: C. K. Woodbridge, 
president, International Advertisin: s- 
sociation; ““‘The Pro and Con of Testi. 
monial Advertisin Copy, from_ two 
angles, ““‘When It Is Good,” Miss Hilde- 
garde Gloyer, Milwaukee Journal, and 
“When It Is Not Good,’ Miss Elsie E. 
Wilson, American Radiator Co., New 
York; Reports of officers and committee 
chairmen. 


AGRICULTURAL PuBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 

June 27, afternoon: Opening remarks 
by chairman; report of executive secre- 
tary; “Intensive Drives for Lineage,” 
and “Who Is Our Second Best Cus- 
tomer in 1928?” 


June 28, afternoon: “Can Farm-Paper 
Solicitations Be Improved?”’ “How Far 
Should Copy Scrutiny Go?” and “Are 
Farm Papers Essential to Farm Market 
Coverage?” 


AssocIATION OF NEWSPAPER CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING MANAGERS 

June 27, morning, opening at 9:00 
o'clock: “*“Value of Classified to a News- 
paper,” by a publisher or business man- 
ager to be announced; “Four Sources 
of Classified’’: 

1) Counter Business, chairman, J. A. 
Finneran, New York Times; (2) Tele- 
phone Business, soliciting room, chair- 
man, W. W. urdock, Detroit Free 
Press; Voluntary telephone room, 
chairman, A. R. Koehler, Chicago Trib- 
une; (3) Personal Solicitation, chair- 
man, Harry Gwaltney, Milwaukee 
Journal; (4) Direct Mail, chairman, 
John L. Irvin, New York American. 


June 28, afternoon: Large newspapers 
meeting, chairman, Hy. Moehlman, Balti- 
more Sun; Small newspapers’ meeting, 
chairman, R. E. Ballou, Peoria Star. 

June 29, morning: Election of officers; 
“Co-operative Promotion Idea, Its Pur- 
pose and Progress,” C. L. Perkins, Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner. 

On June 28 separate luncheon meet- 
ings will be held for large morning 
papers, large afternoon papers, and for 
small newspapers. 

Note: As much of the program as is 
possible will be completed at each ses- 
sion, allowing as much time as seems 
desirable to each subject. The following 
session will begin where the previous ses- 
sion finished. 





R. L. Arnold Joins 
“Miami Daily News” 


Robert L. Arnold has been appointed 
manager of the promotion department 
of the Miami, Florida, Daily News. He 
was at one time with the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Post 














Good Copy 


Copy is good—when 
it can easily be un- 
derstood by plain 


people — 


Attract interest from 
more cultivated 
people—prove its 
integrity to all 
people— 


And influence not 
only those who can 
respond now but 
also those who can 
do so later. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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REWARDS and PRIZES 


for 
SALESMEN 
DEALERS 
and 
CLERKS 


You may argue the extra 
sales effort devoted to your 
goods will mean larger sales 
and more profits for sales- 
men, dealers and clerks— 


BUT they know your inter- 
est is primarily in yourself 
—that if it were not so, you 
would not be so concerned 
about them. 


Still, you can secure that extra 
sales effort with all the added 
profit it will bring you, if you will 
show a willingness to compensate 
them for it. 


It need not be in cash. That would 
be folly. It would affect your price 
in their eyes. 


But to offer them merchandise re- 
wards and prizes commensurate 
with the results they produce, is 
the height of good judgment and 
good business. 


This organization now serves an 
important group of representative 
manufacturers who are doing this 
very thing—successfully. 


It can bring you a like increase in 
volume and profits, without cum- 
bersome detail, investment or task 
of handling. 


Your inquiry—if well established in 
your line—will bring full particulars. 


THE 


PREMIUM SERVICE CO., 


9 West 18th Street 
New York City 
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| Trade Commission’s 
Finding of Facts Held 
Constitutional 


Arkansas Wholesale Grocers s- 
sociation Loses Appeal by Ne- 
cision of Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Which the Federal 
Trade Commission Is Upheld on 
Principal Points. 


BOUT a year ago, the Federal 

Trade Commission issued a 
restraining order against the 
Arkansas Wholesale Grocers As- 
sociation. The basis of the Com- 
mission’s complaints was that the 
association had by bulletins, cor- 
respondence, resolutions, etc., or- 
ganized to combat manufacturers 
who were not selling through the 
channels recognized by the asso- 
ciation as the correct channels for 
distribution. A complete account 
of the Commission’s findings was 
given in Printers’ INK for June 
24, 1926, page 180. 

The association appealed the case 
on the ground that the Federal 
Trade Commission’s finding of 
facts was not conclusive and con- 
stitutional. In a recent decision 
handed down by The Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Eighth District, the 
Court decided that the finding of 
the Commission as to the facts, if 
supported by testimony, is conclu- 
sive and was held constitutional in 
the case of the Arkansas Whole- 
sale Grocers Association. 

After a lengthy review of the 
Commission’s complaint, in which 
the practices of the association 
against which the Commission 
complained were outlined, the 
Court in its decision said: 


Section 5 of the Federal Trade (om 
mission Act contains this provision 
“The finding of the Commission ms t 
the facts, if supported by testimony. is 
conclusive.” etitioners submit that 
this provision, and, therefore, the stat- 
ute, is unconstitutional. It is conceded 
that the Federal Trade Commission Act 
has frequently been enforced in the 
courts, and that the provision attacked 
has often been quoted, applied and ap- 
proved. It is insisted, however, that this 
issue has not heretofore been definitely 
raised, and that courts do not voluntarily 
hold a statute unconstitutional in the 
absence of such an issue. It may be 
true that the constitutionality of the 
act instead of being directly decided, has 
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OGLE UM 
Mt Soff 


Wit 


One-third of all 
the livestock in 
the United States 
is included in the 
eight states sur- 
rounding Omaha. 


» OF- \pproximately six million 
turers head of livestock are killed 
_ > and dressed annually in the 
ls for packing houses of Omaha. 
count 
shes Nearly ten thousand people 
‘ are employed in Omaha's 
» case packing houses and they earn 
sderal in salaries and wages approxi- 
z oof mately $15,000,000.00 yearly. 
con- 
cision 
Court Omaha is also the greatest 
, the butter manufacturing city in 
Ig of the nation, a great grain mar- 
ae ket and milling center and a 
nal in very important poultry market. 
Thole- 

Cultivate this rich market 
a through the columns of 


iation 
ission 
the 


THE OMAHA 
WORLD-HERALD 


Circulation, April, 1927, 114,727 DAILY—117,677 SUNDAY 








O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC., 
National Representatives 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO : DETROIT: SAN FRANCISCO 
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Where would 
business be if the 
war had not been 
fought? 


The country was not prospering 
when the World War broke out. 
What would have happened if 
there had heen no war? Alex- 
ander Dana Noyes throws im- 
portant light upon our present 
financial condition and our pos- 
sible history in the June 


SCRIBNER’S 
Magazine 


Mr. Noyes’ articles interpreting 
American business each month 
are “musts” for the alert business 
man. Read him this month in 
the June 


SCRIBNER’S 
Magazine 


Now on Sale 
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rather been necessarily assumed, in 
many cases in which that act, and 
specific provision, have been consid 
by the Supreme Court. Nevertheless, 
think the question cannot now be 
garded an open one. The Federal T 
Commission is an administrative bx 
it is a fact finding body. It has | 
authoritatively held that it is within 
power of Congress to delegate to an 
ministrative body, or head of a de; 
ment, the duty and power of fin 
facts upon which subsequent orders 


27 


be made and action predicated. S ic 


power has been delegated, and its « 


cise upheld, in the case of the Inte ‘io 
Department, the Department of Agricul- 


ture, the Post Office Department, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Commissioner of Immigration, and : 


Federal Trade Commission; the or 
made enjoin a course of conduct; 
some cases they 
affect substantial property rights. 


The Court then cited 
cases against the Interstate ( 


indirectly, at leas 


Variy 


merce Commission and other bodie 


in which this view had been 
dorsed. 


Another section of the Court's 
decision is of significance becau 


it bears upon the validity of 

Commission’s findings against c 
tain practices which, at the time 
the Commission’s complaint, h 
been obviated or corrected. * 
Court held that: 


“It is urged that many or all of 


the practices which . formed 
basis of the findings and order 
the Commission had taken pl: 
and had been discontinued s 
time prior to the filing of the co 
plaint. This, if true, would 


of 
ice 


mie 


m- 


not 


affect the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission nor the propriety of the 
order made, since the Commission 
is not obliged to assume that such 
practices will not be resumed. 
Guarantee Veterinary Co. v. Fed- 
eral Trade Com. (C. C. A. 2), 285 
Fed. 853; Chamber of Commerce 
of Minneapolis vy. Federal Trade 
Com. (C. C. A. 8), 13 Fed. (2d) 
673-686.” 


D. A. Schulte, Inc., Buys W 
Demuth & Company 


D. A. Schulte, Inc., a subsidia: 
the Schulte Retail Stores Corpora 
New York, has purchased Wm. De: 
& Company, New York, pipe man 
turers. Leopold Demuth, president, 
William Demuth, secretary and t 
urer, retired from the organiz 
June 

George R. Wilson and _ Ge 
St. John have been elected vice- 
dents of Wm. Demuth & Company 


Reach 
CHAIN 
STORES 
Use 


CHAIN STORE 
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ae G& Wesster, Inc., pioneers in 
power construction— famous builders 
of power plants serving some twenty 
millions of people—have used the services 


of this agency since its founding. 


SMITH ENDICOTT COMPANY 
ADVERTISING 
141 Milk Street, Boston 


An Advertising Agency helping a small group 
of clients to do a larger volume of business 
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Two Points 
to Remember 


about LOWA 


Last year Iowa bought 95,611 
new automobiles. In proportion 
to population, this number was 
14% above this state’s quota in 
national motor car sales. 











Advertisers who understand the 
Iowa situation know that the 
consumer market there cannot be 
properly sold without the use of 
newspapers in these twenty-one 
key cities. 








Iowa DAILy PREss ASSOCIATION 


Davenport, Iowa 


lowa City 
Citizen 


Tribune 





, 


Up-to-date, accu- 
rate information 
on the lowa mar- 
ket has been con- 
densed into a 
32-page book. If 
you do business 
in lowa, you'll 
be interested in 
veading wt. Free 
to interested ex- 
ecutives on re- 
quest. 











Ne 
Republican 
Burlington . ..Gazette 
Burlington. . Hawkeye 
Cedar Rapids. Gazette 
Centerville. . lowegian 
& Citizen 
Council Bluffs 
Nonpareil 
Davenport. . Democrat 
Leader 
Davenport 
Dubuque. . Telegraph- 
Herald ont 
Times-Journal 
Fort Dodge. . Messen- 
ger & Chronicle 


Fort Madison 
Democrat 


Keokuk....Gate City 


Marshalltown . Times- 
Republican 


Mason City ...Globe- 
Gazette & Times 


Musc tine... . Journal 
& News-Tribune 


Celwein ....Register 
Oskaloosa ....Herald 
Ottumwa ....Courier 
Sioux City... Journal 
Sioux City...Tribune 
Washington . . Journal 


Waterloo... . Evening 
ourier 


Waterloo ....Tribune 


























The Passing of the Cracker Barrel 


The Part Advertising Is Playing in the Trend Away from Bulk Goods 
and Fighting Brands 


Davip, INCORPORATED - 


Western Union TeLecram 
Sr. Paut, Minn. 

Ed:tor of Printers’ Ink: 

hat manufacturers of what formerly 
were bulk goods have sought to estab- 
lish and control distribution through 
packaging and creation of demand tor 
advertised, labeled and identified brands? 

Vhat manufacturers apply pemnetees 
of makin ~# < of advertised good 
move bal on 

What ee use same prin- 
ciple in forcing distribution of another 
iin of advertised specialties? 

What manufacturers follow principle 
of offering two distinct lines of mer- 
chandise, one an advertised line and the 
other a non-advertised line (especially 
the same merchandise) at a lower price? 

Davip, IncoRPoRATED. 


Ts answer fully the questions 
and implications brought up in 
this telegram would require a 
lengthy book summarizing many of 
the most important phases of 
modern merchandising, since mod- 
ern merchandising is dotted with 
the stories of companies which 
have started from bulk and de- 
veloped into package merchandi- 
sers. Sugar, crackers, hinges, 
dates, dried milk, drugs, cheese, 
meat products and soap are only 
a few of the products that have 
gone through this history, and Na- 
tional Biscuit, Dromedary, Mc- 
Kinney, Rexall, Certo, Kraft, 
Swift, Armour and Lockwood 
Brackett are a few of the names 
that occur at once to anyone fami- 
liar with this marketing trend. 
The manufacturer of products 
id in bulk very seldom owns his 
own market. Bulk selling invites 
substitution and inevitably means 
ertain amount of spoilage which 
lamaging to good-will. There- 
fore, the wise manufacturer seeks 
) package the product and by ad- 
rtising build demand for the 
ackaged product to a point where 
substitution is minimized. Also he 
ires himself that his Product 
| get into the consumer’s hands 
in unspoiled condition and will 
‘f uniform quality because it is 
lulterated in its trip from the 
tory to the consumers. The 
ent critics of advertising who 


cry for a return to the good old 
days of bulk selling, with their 
cracker barrel and sugar bin, are 
doing consumers a distinct dis- 
service. 

The proposition of making one 
line of advertised products move 
other lines of bulk goods has been 
tried frequently. The result is al- 
most always the same. The pack- 
aged goods do help move the bulk 
line, but the sales on the advertised 
line are so great and the experi- 
ence is so pleasing that the ad- 
vertiser gradually extends his ad- 
vertising and packaging to his 
entire line. 

The third question is almost 
self-contradictory. If two lines are 
advertised it is rather difficult to 
make one line push the other with- 
out.-having the process reciprocal. 


_ As soon as a line is advertised it 


stands on its own feet. The ex- 
ception comes when a manufac- 
turer who has been advertising one 
line for some years decides to 
advertise another line. His second 
line for a while will capitalize on 
the good-will built up by the line 
which has been longer established. 
Within a comparatively short time, 
however, both lines will be stand- 
ing firmly on their own bottoms. 


THE DANGER OF FIGHTING BRANDS 


The fourth question brings up 
one of the most dangerous prac- 
tices in modern merchandising, the 
practice of using fighting brands, 
one at a higher price which is 
advertised and one at a lower price 
which is unadvertised. The prac- 
tice, in the first place, is built on 
a false premise, the premise that 
advertising properly applied adds 
to the cost of the product. Space 
is too short to go into a discus- 
sion of this economic problem, but 
advertisers have proved again and 
again that advertising does not 
add to the cost of the product but 
rather makes possible a mass pro- 
duction which effects great econo- 
mies. Therefore, in the long run 
the advertised line is cheaper than 
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Rople buy 
Tabloid papers 
For their 
Photographs! 


They'll buy 
Anything else 
From 

Their 
Photographs! 


fee 


212 West 48th St. 
New York 
CHickering 3960 
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You Pay for 


WASTE CIRCULATION 


in reaching the 
CHURCH BUILDING 


AND 


EQUIPPING 
FIELD 


unless you use 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 


Church Building Trade Journal 
Since 1898 


Absolutely Restricted to the Buyer 


‘* Undoubtedly the outstanding 
religious publication in America”’ 


. 
Sample—distribution—rates on request 


Ghe EXPOSITOR 


JOS.M. RAMSEY, Manager and Editor 
710 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
The EXPOSITOR The EXPOSITOR 
156 Fifth Ave. 37 So. Wabash Ave. 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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the unadvertised line, both to 
manufacturer and consumer. 

A manufacturer in the drug field 
recently told Printers’ INK of his 
experience in bringing out a che.:p- 
er, umadvertised line in addit‘on 
to his regular line. He browzht 
out the cheap line solely to zet 
department store and chain-st») 
trade. It was the same as hi 
advertised line, the only differe 
being in the labels. His rea 
for using the two labels was 
make good a promise made to 
dependent retailers that his prod- 
ucts would never be found un: 
the company’s label in cut-price 
sales. 

After several years of experi 
ence this manufacturer found that 
he was losing money on his un- 
advertised line. Therefore he cut 
it off his production sheets and 
continued concentrating solely on 
the advertised line, at the same 
time cutting the price on that line 
to bring it down to the level that 
formerly had been occupied by the 
unadvertised line. 

Fighting brands are dangerous 
enemies not only to themselves but 
to the manufacturer who sponsors 
them. This has been proved again 
and again. 

There is just one more phe- 
nomenon which will be of interest 
to students of this question. That 
is the current development among 
some manufacturers to stress the 
sale of bulk goods more than has 
been their. practice in recent years 
The National Biscuit Company, 
for instance, at the present time 
is giving more emphasis to the sale 
of bulk goods through the use of 
display racks, etc. This does not 
mean that the package goods are 
getting less emphasis. It does 
mean that as sales for the pack- 
age goods keep on growing the 
company has found an opportunity 
to lift the sales of its bulk goods. 
However, there is one important 
point in this connection. National 
Biscuit bulk goods are sold in 
attractive containers which are a 
long cry from the old-fashioned 
cracker barrel and which are, in 
reality, effective packages in. them- 
selves although they do carry 
goods . which are» sold. in. bulk — 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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OREN ARBOGUST 


30 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 





ADVERTISING 
COUNSEL anp COPY 





Specializing 
in 


COPY 





HE news of the world is absorbing, dra- 


T matic. It claims the attention of buyers. 


They read and reread and search hungrily 

for more—news. They are reading about 
life. Can advertising divert attention from such drama 
and hold it and change opinions and sell? Is larger, 
dominating space the only answer? Must we use color? 
Maybe copy is the answer, better copy, memorable copy! 
Copy that sells must vie with the news columns for at- 
tention and dick them. Does yours? ++ +++ For about 
three years we’ve written advertising for the Book 
Estate in Detroit; different, informative, interesting, 
sometimes audacious copy. They say that results have 
been remarkable; and the Detroit Free Press in a 
page in Printers’ Ink said these things: ‘Advertising 
men who claim that there is nothing new in copy under 
the sun ought to read Mr. Arbogust’s Washington 
Boulevard advertising . . . it’s a classic, and we have 
it on the authority of Mr. Elbert Hubbard that ‘a clas- 
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sic is a thing so well done as to defy competition. 
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WHO— 
WHY— 
WHAT— 


National Advertisers,suchasthe 
Buick Company, Anheuser- 
Busch, Frigidaire, Calumet 
Baking Company, Packard and 
others, recognize the value of 
reaching the prosperous group 
on the Mississippi Coast, who 


arereadersof The Daily Herald. 


They realize that a news 
paper going into more than 
7,000 homes along the Missis- 
sippi Coast carries their sales 
messages to that many pros- 
pects, and more. 


What proves profitable for 
others is at least worthy 
of your consideration. 


THE # Dairy HERALD 


Herald Building Herald Building 














‘Anything in offset goes 


You 
said 


to Offset Gravure. 
may depend on that,”’ 
one of our customers. 


‘*Surprising how much of 
our advertising matter fits 
offset—letterheads, forms, 
folders, posters—nearly 
everything.”’ 

Charming as a new spring 


dress is your advertising 
in offset colors. 


OFFSET GRAVURE 
CORPORATION 
110 Seventh Avenue 


Long Island City New York 
Astoria 7101-2 
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Mr. Yonkers: What Did You 


Mean? 
S. Rotanp Hai 
Easton, Pa., May 23, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you tell me just what is meant 
by Ralph Yonkers, advertising manage: 
of the J. Hudson Company, Detroit, 
when—in speaking before the recert 
convention of the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers—he said: 

“I doubt if an advertisement ever sod 
anything to anybody. It creates a con 
tion, however, which can produce thie 
sale.” 

Statistical information is given an- 
nually about certain well-known ma 
order concerns that sell many millions 
of dollars worth of merchandise b 
mail-order plan. Can it be that al 
is a pure myth? I have had intimate 
contact with some mail-order  enter- 
prises. In one of these some $50,0 
of business on one item was secur: 
by_ mail alone. 

I suppose Mr. Yonkers is keeping hi 
eye so closely to department store work 
that he cannot look out on the type of 
business into which personal salesman 
ship enters slightly or not at all. While 
it is perfectly true that in a great many 
lines advertisine does only part of the 
selling job, it seems idle to close our 
eyes to the other types of campaigns. 

S. Rotanp Hatt. 


Kitchen Utensil Account for 
Reincke-Ellis 


The American Utensil Company, Chi- 
cago, maker of Seprosiv, a kitchen de- 
vice for Puving vegetables and fruit, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Reincke-Ellis Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. a: a and health 
publications will be u 


G. C. Carnahan with Radiator 
Company 


Glen C. Carnahan, recently manager 
of the house and water heating division 
of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago, has been made gen- 
eral manager of the gas heating de- 
partment of James B. Clow & Sons, 
Chicago, manufacturers of radiators. 


W. S. Ashby, Vice-President, 
Rochester Optical ee 


W. S. Ashby, formerly advertising 
manager of the Western Clock 
pany, LaSalle, Ill., is now vice-presid« 
and general manager of the Gundla 
Manhattan Optical Company, Ro 
ester, N. 


Ingersoll-Rand Net Profit 
Increases 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company, | 
York, mining and contracting machine: 
reports for the quarter ended Ma 
31, 1927, a net profit of $1,655,713, af 
charges and Federal taxes, — $!,- 
568,318 in the first quarter of 1926. 
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A NEW IDEA 


IN EMPLOYEES’ MAGAZINES 
(Sometimes called House Organs) 








Of special interest to con- 
cerns having 200 to 2,000 
employees. 


Amazingly low in cost 
compared to older 
methods. 


Snapshots—wash draw- 
ings—charts—cartoons, 
etc., can be included at 
very little extra expense. 


Lends an interest and in- 
timacy to the Employees’ 
Magazine at once novel 
and very valuable. 


Write or phone for sam- 
ples, prices and details. 


NATIONAL PROCESS 
COMPANY, Inc. 


218 West 40th Street, New York City 








ommend 
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Announcing: 


city 
‘ Blectricity 


Write for 
Sample copy 


A publication 


with ideal consumer circula- 
tion,—distributed by Electric 
Power Companies to their 
own high line customers and 
prospective customers (thus 
insuring hand-picked circula- 
tion )—-with a view to building 
up the use of electric cur- 
rent,—and with it—a market 
for the’ thousand and one 
appliances that belong on the 
farm and in the rural home. 


“Electricity 
on the Farm” 


Monthly— starting 
in July 


EYED editorially to the needs of the user and 
prospective user of electricity on the 2! 
million farms of the country that are considered 
logical power line customers. 
300,000 farms are already electrified; and 
nearly 100,000 more are being added this year. 
This tremendous market is waiting to be told 
what electrical equipment and appliance manu- 
facturers have to sell them. 
May we tell you more about this extremely in- 
teresting development in electrical merchandising 
at a surprisingly low cost per customer? 


Published by Farm Light & Power Publishing Co., Division of 


CASE - SHEPPERD - MANN 
Publishing Corporation 


Pennsylvania Bldg., 225 West 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
Western Manager, H. T. Murray, Chicago 


Also Publishers of Water Works Engineering, Fire Engineering, 
International Fire Chief and Rural Electric Dealer 
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Weather-Vane 
Advertisers 


(Continued from page 6) 


» up a large percentage of the 
advertising expenditure. I 

am writing in the hope that this 
article may induce some to throw 
an anchor to leeward and protect 
themselves from the current of 
untried thoughts that is apt to 
cause their businesses to drift 
away from the main channel and 
) sales creeks that have no out- 


\s Bobby Jones says: “Keep 
your eye on your own ball. Play 
each shot as if you were playing 
a singleton. And don’t worry 
about your opponent until your 
own ball is in the cup.” 


Aurora, Ill. Club Elects 
New Officers 


harles W. Hoefer, advertising man- 
ager of the Aurora Beacon-News, was 
elected president of the Aurora, IIl., 
Advertising Club, at its recent annual 
meeting. William F. Hitchcock was 
elected vice-president; John Strotz, sec- 
retary, and urtis, treasurer. 

Directors are: Edwin N. _ Ferdog, 
M. M. Watkins, Max E. Graf, Myron 
|. Davis and N. J. Reuland. 


Heads Women’s Club of 


Baltimore 

Miss Elizabeth M. Minier, of the 
saltimore Sum, was elected president of 
re Women’s Advertising Club of Bal- 
at its recent annual election. 

er officers for the ensuing year are: 
B. Pfeiffer, vice-president; Neva 
lford, secretary; Muriel Grant, trea- 

, and Beatrice Filmer, delegate at 


henolic Products Appoints 
Kirkgasser Agency 


Phenolic Products Company, 
ord, Ill., manufacturer of San- 
Bakelite toilet seats, has placed 
ivertising account with George J. 
asser & Company, Chicago adver- 
agency. Newspapers and mag- 
will be used. 


\lilwaukee Women’s Club 
Elects New Officers 


a recent meeting of the Milwau- 
Vomen’s Advertising Club the fol- 
, new officers were chosen: Ione 
ley, president; Helen J. Baldauf, 
resident; Jones, secretary; 

Richardson, assistant secretary, 
rieda Barth, treasurer. 
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e 
The Atlanta Journal 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Daily, Sunday, Tri-Weekly 


A Sunday edition was added to 
The Atlanta Journal 25 years 


ago. 


Its circulation then was 38,000 
and its price was 5c a copy. 


Now its paid circulation is 
132,000 and its price is 10c a 
copy. 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 


“shoot 
first 


—question afterward” 
used to be the old- 
time sheriff's slogan. 


Ours is exactly the re- 
verse. We've found 
that it saves a lot of 
money and misery to 
thrash out every print- 
ing question before the 
work goes to press. 
This policy has paid its 
way countless times 
in the past 20 years. 


me Stirling -.: 


318 WEST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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A Serres or Four 
Avs Asout One Man 


Executive 


An 


with Sound, Incisive 
Merchandising Ideas 
(Available After June 15) 


In Agency and Sais & Promotion work, 
his analyses are sound, his plans are 


practical, well-knit, showing records 
of remarkable results: 
Foeds and Drug Products 
Machinery and Technical 
ay and a Materials 


Art and Gift P 
Merchandising of Service 
Public Utilities Publish: ng 
Paper Products—Railroads 
and others 
He believes that service invariably 
must be the foundation for selling. 
12 years of alert, . ye mer- 
chandising work have given him ex- 
ceptional powers—unusual facility. 
Now earning $8500. 
if interested, let us put you in 
touch with this man now. 


F. I. Cash, Vice-President 
ROGERS & COMPANY 
20th and Calumet Chicago, III. 

















Agency 
Associate 
Wanted 
A PRINCIPAL in a small, fully 


recognized personal service 

agency in New England seeks a 
teammate, partner having retired 
on account of ill health. 

He should be young, energetic, 
a possessor of sound business 
sense and clean habits—with an 
all-round knowledge of agency 
service, selling, plans, contact, 
production. A man of ssatis- 
factory personality who is cap- 
able of developing immediate 
business can become an equal 
partner on easy terms, as soon 
as he can demonstrate an earn- 
ing power in keeping with 
present healthy earning capacity 
of the business. 

All details held in strict con- 
fidence. 

Box 191, Printers’ Ink. 
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Stage Set for 
Portland Convention 


NE of the features of the in- 

nual convention of the Pacific 
Coast Advertising Clubs Associa- 
tion, at Portland, from June 19 to 
22, will be a debate between C. C. 
Chapman, editor of the Orevon 
Voter, and Judge Graves, of § 
kane, Wash., on what the pu tic 
would gain if the professions 
would advertise. The attitude that 
women take toward advertising 
will be explained by Mrs. Bertha 
Landes, Mayor of Seattle, Wash 
in a talk entitled “What the 
Housewife Demands of Adver- 
tising.’ 

“The Place of the Newspaper 
in the Distribution of Commodi- 
ties” will be discussed by L. M. 
Barton, advertising manager of 
the Chicago Daily News. At the 
inspirational meeting to be held 
on the afternoon of June 19, there 
will be a speech by Senator Wil- 
liam E. Borah on “The Pacific.” 

The program follows: 


June 20: Lloyd Spencer; Paul Shoup, 
Southern Pacific Company, “What Com- 
munity Advertisin eans to the Aver- 
age Man”; Dr. . D. Moriarity, Uni- 
versity of "Southern California, “ Adv er- 
tising—the Integral Part of Education 
for Business,” and H. J. Stonier, pres 
ident. Advertising Club of Los Angeles, 
“Building the Era of the Pacific 
Through Advertising.” 

June 21: Don _ Gilman, presiding; 
Mr. Barton, “The Place of Newspapers 
in the Distribution of Commodities”; 
Dr. B. M. Rastall, Californians, Inc., 
“Bringing the Tourist and Settler to 
the Pacific Coast”; Mrs. Landes, “What 
the Housewife Demands of Advertis- 
ing,” and Upton Close, “‘Advertising and 


the Orient.” 
June 22: C. K. Woodbridge, i 2S 
ident, International Advertising )- 
cia‘ion “The Value of Organized \d- 
vertising”; Nathan Eckstein, - tle, 
“Problems of the Retailer,” and debate, 
“That the Public Would Be Bene: ed 
by Advertising of the Professi« 
affirmative, C. Chapman, editor, 

gon Voter, negative, Judge Gr: 
Spokane, Wash. 


John Masek Heads 
Orlando Club 


The Orlando and Orange County 
vertisin; Club, Orlando, Fiz., i 
elected John Masek, executive secret: 
of the Orlando Realty Board, presid 
Alan Roth is first vice-president; A. | 
Hanna, is second vice-president 
W'lliam RR. Mandelcorn, secret 
treasurer. 
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Milestones in National Service 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THERE are twenty-five 

Bell companies but only 

one Bell System=and 

one Bell aim and ideal, 
stated by President Walter S. 
Gifford as: 


“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly pos- 
sible free from imperfections, 
errors or delays, and enabling 
anyone anywhere at any time 
to pick up a telephone and talk 

o anyone else anywhere else in 
this country, clearly, quickly 
nd at a reasonable cost. 


The past year brought the 
‘rvice of the Bell Telephone 
System measurably nearer that 
oal. Seven hundred and 
ighty-one thousand tele- 
hones were added to the Sys- 
‘m—bringing the total num- 
er interconnected in and with 
he Bell to more than seventeen 


and a half million. The 
number of applications 
waiting for service, in- 
cluding those in new and 
outlying sections, was reduced 
fifty per cent. A third trans- 
continental telephone line was 
completed to the Pacific coast. 

The largest number of miles 
of toll wire for oné year was 
added to the System—more 
than 664,000 miles. 

The average length of time 
for completing toll calls 
throughout the System was 
lowered by thirty-five seconds. 

A seven per cent improve- 
ment over the previous year 
was made in the quality of 
voice transmission in toll calls. 

An adjustment was made in 
long distance rates amounting 
to a reduction of about 
$3,000,000 annually. 
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Mr. Bians Charles R. Binns, 
a St. Louis stove 


Makes Money manufacturer, 
on His Farm owns a half-sec- 
tion farm in Iowa. In recent con- 
versation with a Printers’ INK 
staff writer, Mr. Binns declared 
he makes a very satisfactory net 
profit from this farm each year. 
He named the amount, and it is as 
much as the yearly salary of many 
successful city professional men 
and others. He has had the same 
tenant for sixteen years, and this 
man has built up for himself rather 
a comfortable competence out of 
that farm. Judged by the usual 
standard, he could be classed as 
wealthy 

The soil on Mr. Binns’ farm is 
the same kind as that of his 
neighbors’. He raises a_ similar 
variety of corn. There is nothing 
especially distinctive about his cat- 
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tle or hogs. Yet he and his ten:nt 
make money, while certain ot! er 
farmers in that vicinity are in 
financial difficulties. 

We are bringing this up not to 
suggest any remedy for the farm 
situation. That problem is in ‘he 
hands of men who know far m»re 
about farm economics than ve. 
With able and thoughtful pers. ns 
such as E. T. Meredith, Sena‘or 
Arthur Capper, Horace Klein and 
others devoting their best atten- 
tion to the subject, its eventual and 
satisfactory solution is inevitable. 

But we refer to Mr. Binns and 
his farm here merely to lay a 


. foundation for the statement that 


in business all men are not created 
equal. Where one man fails, an- 
other may prosper under precisely 
the same conditions. This applies 
to the manufacturer, the jobber, 
the retailer, the farmer and every 
other business man. This difference 
in. human beings, this uncertainty 
of the human element, constitutes 
the real reason why enacted law is 
so impotent in seeking to govern 
business development. 

Even at that, enacted law can 
help hasten the consummation of 
the higher economic law. It usually 
is a hindrance because it mis- 
takenly attempts to fight an in- 
vincible force. But it seems only 
simple common sense to us that 
the two kinds of law should be able 
to work together for the good of 
all business. This is why we 
cherish the belief that some man 
or men of genius will at length 
be able to bring forth a truly 
economic answer to the question, 
“What shall we do to help the 
farmer ?” 


It Can’t Be When the Chi- 


nese chop olf 2 
BA man’s head it is 


considered ood 
form for the prospective victim to 
kneel humbly before his execu: ion- 
ers, neck outstretched, ready for 
the blow. The folkways of a 
thousand generations have decreed 
this to be the proper and only 
popular method. 

When Dr. Frank Price oi the 
Nanking Theological Semi ary 
arrived home the other day he ‘old 
a story with a great moral, \ hen 
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described how he happened to 
ar-ive with his head still on his 
shoulders. For Dr. Price, be it 
‘d, was captured by a band of 
nese who were determined to 
cad him. 
Vhen they requested 
el for the ceremony he posi- 
ly refused. Seven different 
es they brought the matter to 
attention, but each time he re- 
ned standing. 
Not knowing how to adopt a 
erent method, his captors were 
puzzled that they merely made 
ated requests that he do the 
ig in the accepted manner. 
Juring the last conference. on 
subject the obdurate profes- 
made his escape and the ex- 
tioners lost a customer merely 
use they could not adapt their 
rethods to changed conditions. 
[he moral is obvious and it is 
logical to assume that every reader 
knows of at least one person to 
whom it should be shown without 
delay. 
In certain circles 
of the Interna- 
tional Advertis- 
Association, 
organization 
which succeeded the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, 
there is talk of creating an of- 
fice to be known as.the “High 
Commissionership of Advertising.” 
In fact, a closed meeting of per- 
sons most interested in promoting 
this particular association was 
held at New York last week for 
purpose of putting over this 
of a “High Commissioner” 
ie annual convention of the 
iation, which is to be held 
n a few weeks at Denver. 
e idea, as we understand it, 
for the creation of an office 
ir to that held by Judge 
is in baseball and Will Hays 
e movies. The title “High 
lissioner of Advertising” is 
| and glorious. In our mind’s 
ye we can see some strapping, 
heal:hy, specimen of humanity 
seat d on his mahogany throne, 
roy ‘ly receiving and advising the 
per; exed advertising men and 
wor en of his kingdom on mani- 
foli problems and immediately 


A High Com- 
missioner 


for San 
Advertising? the 


him to 
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settling them by royal edict. 
There’s a picture of much gran- 
deur for you. 

But does advertising need a 
High Commissioner? We can see 
no single valid reason for the 
creation of such an office. There 
is, in fact, to our mind, no more 
sense in having a Grand Pooh- 
Bah in Advertising than there is 
in having a High Commissioner 
of Typewriter Users. 

The promised forthcoming ag- 
itation for the creation of such 
an office in advertising arises, we 
believe, from one of two causes. 
Someone either thinks that ad- 
vertising should keep in style with 
the times and have a Czar because 
other industries, that may or may 
not need such an office, have one 
—or else some press agent has a 
client who is in need of a more 
dignified and better paying job 
than he now occupies. We are 
inclined to think that the latter 
reason is responsible for the 
serious discussion so far given to 
the idea. Somebody wants a job. 

We should like to believe that 
the idea will be properly scotched 
before it makes further headway. 

We are not so hopeful however, 
that such will be the case. If, by 
some chance, this impractical idea 
of a “High Commissioner” should 
be foisted upon advertising, it 
would be our suggestion that hat 
passing for contributions for the 
salary of such a Grand Pooh be 
confined to those who have spon- 
sored the scheme. 


“Saturation ‘Il get 
you if you don’t 
Ever Seen watch out.” This 

old ghost story 


Saturation ? 
can always be 


depended upon to make both young 
and old industries quake and their 
hair stand on end. 

Almost every industry has heard 
it at some time, but, like the 
goblins, saturation never appears 
—it remains a shadow. To the 
best of our knowledge no manu- 
facturer has really ever seen this 
terrible spectre, except as an hal- 
lucination. 

The latest of these ghost raisers 
is the National Machine Tool 


Have You 
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Builders Association. The satura- 
tion bugaboo in the automobile 
field was fully discussed at a re- 
cent meeting of that association 
and among the conclusions was 
one that put the saturation point 
at 1932 and another at 1938. Hal- 
lucinations ! 

What these worrying gentlemen 
need is a good dose of PRINTERS’ 
Ink. For many years we have 
been showing up this saturation 
myth—proving that it never really 
comes to the alert manufacturer, 
giving examples of how manu- 
facturers in many lines have side- 
stepped it. New uses and new 
users can be found for practically 
any product, if its makers will 
only do a little hunting. 

Just a few weeks ago Walter 
P. Chrysler said in Printers’ 
Ink: “... the automobile busi- 
ness has as much to fear from a 
saturation point as has the cloth- 
ing business or the shoe business 
or any other business that manu- 
factures products which wear out 
and are capable of being improved 
upon.” 

The only danger that this great 


industry faces in this regard is 
saturation with saturation talk. 


What Do Here is _ some- 
thing over which 


You Make SS. 
psychologists and 
of It? copy men may 
ponder. When a person has bought 
an article which runs up into con- 
siderable money, that individual 
immediately becomes a_ studious 
reader of the advertising featuring 
that product. It makes no differ- 
ence whether or not he has read 
this advertising prior to making 
the purchase. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that, once the article is in his pos- 
session, every time he sees the 
product advertised he stops and 
reads every word of the copy. 

Just what is being sought for in 
the copy we are not in a position 
to say. Neither can we interpret 
the significance of this interesting 
bit of psychology in terms of 
what advertisers should and should 
not do. 

The man who has just bought a 
product undoubtedly reads the ad- 
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vertising that article receives with 
more understanding than one un- 
acquainted with the article. And 
that knowledge may cause ‘he 
copy writer who ponders over it 
to go slow and easy with high- 
power adjectives. 

But we promised ourselves ot 
to speculate. We would rather 
simply state the fact and then ask: 

What do you make of it? 


Within a_ few 
Personality ‘ays after Amer- 

i icas greatest of 

a aviators’ had 
Advertising winged his way 
from New York to Paris, news- 
papers were carrying reports of a 
cable sent Lindbergh by James D 
Dole offering a $25,000 prize for 
a flight to Hawaii. 

The man who offered that prize 
has a great interest in Hawaii. He 
is its first citizen. He is the man 
who twenty-five years ago laid the 
foundation for a gigantic industry 
when he started the Hawaiian 
Pineapple Company. 

The advertising world should 
know Jim Dole better than it does. 
The June issue of Printers’ INK 
MONTHLY, in an article headed “It 
Pays to Help Your Industry,” re- 
lates some very pertinent facts 
concerning this new personality in 
advertising. He was responsible, 
for example, for the first co-oper- 
ative advertising campaign ever 
undertaken for a commodity. That 
was back in 1908. Today he is re- 
sponsible for an unusual institu- 
tional advertising campaign that 
represents the first step of a big- 
scale effort to make a big business 
even bigger through advertising 

This man who, as a boy, wv 
from Boston to Hawaii to make < 
fortune in coffee and made i 
pineapples instead is, in our opi! 
as much a pioneer in business 
is the great Lindbergh in aviatio 
to whom he now offers a $25, 
prize. 


A New 


New Hotel Appoints Bisbe: 
Agency 
The Hotel Davis, new Chicago | tel, 
has appointed the Bisberne Adver' 
Company, of that city, to direct 
advertising account. Newspapers 
magazines will be used. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising * Merchandising (Counsel 


40 gast 34TH STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 
Western Electric Co. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


Eastman Kodak Company 


(Brownie Cameras) 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


























Advertising Club News 


Providence Bureau Elects 
Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Better 
Business Bureau of Providence, R. lI., 
George L. Miner, president of the Do 
& Little Coal Company, Providence, was 
elected president. George W. Daniel- 
son, of Danielson & Son, advertising 
agency, was chosen chairman of the pub- 
licity committee. Others on the com- 
mittee are Gordon Schonfarber, of the 
Town Criers, and Franklin B. Hurd, 
of the Providence Journal. 

Floriman H. Hathaway, manager of 
the Bureau, stated that out of 4,479 
investigations made, only 30 per cent 
warranted criticism. Another outstand- 
ing point was that the great majority 
of the questions now dealing with in- 
vestments concern future investments 
and not poor purchases already made. 
This progressive change is attributed to 
the slogans “Before You Invest—Inves- 
tigate” and “Read Before You Sign 
Keep a Copy,” as well as various activi- 
ties of banks. 

* * * 


Holds Church Advertising 
Luncheon 


The Advertising Club of Boston held 
a luncheon meeting last week, the pro- 
gram of which was devoted ‘o discus- 
sions on church advertising. Dr. Hart- 
man, editor of Zion’s Herald, spoke on 
“Church Advertising As It Seems to 
Me.” The program was arranged by 
Durant Ladd, chairman of the church 
advertising committee. 

* * * 


F. J. Gable Heads 
Kansas City Club 


At the annual election last week, of 
the Advertising Club of Kansas City, 
Francis J. Gable, of the Unity School of 
Christianity, was elected president. B. 
H. Henthorn was made first vice-presi- 
dent. Miss Eleanor Gaddis is second 
vice-president; H. M. Hanna, secretary 
and W. R. Snodgrass, treasurer. 

* * 


Re-Elected President of 
Salt Lake City Club 


Edgar M. Ledyard, of the United 
States Sucias & Refining Company, 
has been re-elected president of the 
Salt Lake City Advertising Club. Other 
officers elected were: Amy A. LaCoste, 
vice-president; Isabelle alton, secre- 
tary, and R. Leo Bird, treasurer. 

* * 


Engineering Advertisers to 
Meet at Chicago 


The annual meeting of the Engineer- 
ing. Advertisers’ Association will be held 


at Chicago, June 6. Robert W. Slings- 
by, Esq., K.C.B., London, will be the 
speaker. His topic will be “The Real 
Industrial Advertising Problem.” 


“Do Not Pay For 
. a 
Window Space” 

“Manufacturers should not pay for 
window display space, but, in return, 
should co-operate with the retailer to 
make his window return him the great 
est profit.” 

This statement was ‘made before the 
Association of Yale-Men-In-Advertising, 
by Lee Bristol, advertising manager of 
the Bristol-Myers Company, at a meet 
ing last week at New York. 

He pointed out that it was not fair 
to monopolize a window for a product, 
normally selling a few units a week, at 
small profit, when the manufacturer 
could display his product, along with 
others, and get the same return. Mr. 
Bristol further said, in substance: 

In the matter of sending window dis- 
plays broadcast, a great many manufac- 
turers do not take into consideration 
the policy of stores receiving the dis 
plays, and thus clutter up storerooms 
with material they will not use. It is 
therefore best for an advertiser to do 
his own installing either by traveling 
crews or by local agencies in the town. 
This assures proper presentation to the 
dealer and the greatest benefit to the 
advertiser. 

* * * 


Instalment Selling a Prod 
to Industry 


H. H. Rice, assistant to the president 
of the General Motors Corporation, in 
a talk on “Prosperity and Advertising,” 
before the Adcraft Club of Detroit, de 
clared that instalment selling was a 
blessing rather than a curse. 

_“When a man is buying an automo- 
bile or a household accessory by regular 
payments,” he said, “he is more intent 
on meeting those payments on time and 
consequently keeps his mind on the 
fact that he must work, rather than 
thinking up ways to bring idleness and 
disturbance to industry.’ 

* * * 


Gypsie Dysert Heads Toledo 
Women’s Club 


Gypsie Dysert was elected president of 
the Women’s Advertising Club of To- 
ledo, at its annual election last week. 
Gertrude Banks is vice-president; Klea 
Whitmore, secretary, and Mary Hirth, 
treasurer. 

The following were elected directors 
Laura Brown, Helen Burke, Marjorie 
Muggy, Bess Leeper and Selma Baer 
Elgutter. 

* * * 


Bethlehem Advertising Club 
Elects William F. Menne 


William F. Menne, of the Menne 
Printery, has been elected president of 
the Advertising Club of Bethlehem, Pa. 
Frank R. Collie, of the Globe-T mes, 
was elected vice-president. Mrs. |'lor- 
ence Beidelman, of the Call, was elected 
secretary, and Witham arus, of! 
F. G. Lazarus’ & Son, treasurer. 
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Believes Brain Power Will 
Take Care of Distribution 


Brain power will find new avenues 
of distribution, declared E. B. Bowman, 
of the Warren Company, Boston, 
in a talk before the Industrial Division 
of the Advertising Club of St. uis 
in which he denied that there is a 
saturation point in the sale of products 
as long as the motive power behind 
them is operating. Although there have 
been cries for several years that the 
automotive industry would reach a 
saturation point in sales in America, 
Mr. Bowman illustrated the fertility of 
the automobile field by displaying the 
great amount of advertising of auto- 
mobiles contained in one publication 
over a period of three months. The 
newest theory in advertising, according 
to Mr. Bowman, is found in the state- 
ment, “Customers, not orders, are what 
we are interested ~~". 


T. W. Davis Elected Head of 
Reading Club 
At the first regular meeting follow- 
ing the organization of the Advertising 
Club of Reading, Pig the following 
: r 


officers were electe esident, Theo- 
dore W. Davis; first vice-president, 


Daniel S. Adams; second vice-president, 
John Yocum; third vice-president, James 
Hinckley; secretary, Warren L. Thomas, 
and treasurer, Bert Harris. 

+ 


Philadelphia Club Offers 
Scholarship 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women has arran for a two-year 
scholarship in the Charles Morris Price 
School of Advertising and Journalism. 
This will be given to the girl in Phila- 
delphia who submits the best essay an- 
swering the question, “What is Your 
Idea of a Good Advertisement?” ac- 
companied by a clipping of such an 
advertisement. 

: e ¢ # 


Chicago Advertising Groups 
Hold Patriotic Meeting 


The annual pre-Memorial Day joint 
ng of the Advertising Men’s Post, 
. 38 of The American Legion and 
the Advertising Council of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce was held at 
Chicago on May 26. Dr. Preston Brad- 
ley, pastor ef the Peoples Church of Chi- 
cago, was the principal speaker and 
consu's representing the Allied Nations 
were special gyests at the luncheon. 
* * 


* 
Brockton Club Elects Officers 


F. W. Spollett, of the Boot & Shoe 
Recorder, is the new president of the 
Old Colony Advertising Club of Brock- 
ton, Mass. The other officers are: First 
vice-president, Shelton Houx, Edwin 
Clapp Company; second vice-president, 
Albert P. Baxendale, O. A. Miller Com- 
pany; secretary, Herbert Gardner, Hur- 
ley Shoe Company, and treasurer, F. W. 
Regnell, George E. Keith Company. 
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New York Young Advertising 
Men Elect Officers 


At the annual meeting last week of 
the Association of Young Advertising 
Men of New York, Ralph Steele Sher- 
-ratt, advertising director of the Win- 
throp Chemical Company, was elected 
president. pe 

Wesley De Barger, Lapidus Printing 
Company, was elected first vice-pres- 
ident, Charles G. Esterle, Arrow Press, 
second vice-president, Schuyler Hopper, 
Erickson Company, secretary, Harold 
F. Mayer, treasurer, and Jack A. 
Walker, of the Einson-Freeman Com- 
pany, assistant treasurer. 
New directors elected were: Walter 
E. Meinzer, outgoing president, Salva- 
tore Castagnola and A. W. Schrage. 

*> * * 


Philadelphia Club of Advertis- 
ing Women Holds Elections 


At the annual election of the Phila- 
delphia Club of Advertising Women, 
the following were elected to office: 
Florence M. Dart, president; B. Ewing 
Kempff, vice-president; Clara E. Robin- 
son, treasurer; Clare V. Fey, corre- 
sponding secretary and Clara M. McCall, 
recording secretary. New members of 
the board of directors are Mabel Lux, 
Ruth Clair, Louise Keifer and Wil- 
helmina Fleck. 

* * * 


W. F. Weir Again Heads 
Milwaukee Mail Group 


The direct-mail department of the 
Milwaukee Advertising Club re-elected 
Ww. eir as its chairman. The fol- 
lowing were named members of the 
board of governors: E. O. Weeks, vice- 
chairman; John Heinick, Ray Kieft and 
Herman Boerner. 

. e-8 


Davenport Club Elects 
Lee Turnbull 


Lee Turnbull, head of the advertising 
staff of the Davenport, Iowa, Times, 
was elected president of the Davenport 
Advertisers’ Club at the recent annual 
meeting. E. J. Otterbein was elected 
vice-president; Edgar Twambley, secre- 
tary. and Harold Jacobsen, treasurer. 

* * * 


Richard Vawter Heads 
Des Moines Club 


Richard Vawter has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of Des 
Moines. Jack Neal was named vice- 
president and Henry Kroeger, secretary- 
treasurer. 

* * * 


Cleveland Club Graduates 
Largest Class 


_ The largest class since its organiza- 
tion in 1918, was recently graduated by 
the school of advertising conducted b’ 
the Advertising Club of Cleveland. 
There were 116 students in the class. 





Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


F much more than casual in- 

terest to users of direct-mail 
advertising is a letter sent out re- 
cently by an English nobleman to 
raise funds for The London Hos- 
pital of London, England. When the 
Schoolmaster first read the letter 
it seemed to him that it fractured 
every canon of mail salesmanship. 
It was unimpressive in appearance, 
it was not typewritten but written 
in pen and ink in a style of 
chirography very hard to read; 
the message was impersonal, the 
tone distant; it was negative in 
presentation, vague in meaning 
and self-conscious in an awkward 
attempt to be humble and remain 
proud. Besides all this, it was 
brief to the point of abruptness, 
consisting of seventy-eight frost- 
bitten words. A folder accom- 
panied the letter—a skimpy leaflet 
of two folds, as devoid of inter- 
est as a street-car transfer. 

What saved this letter from the 
waste-basket? First, its different- 
ness. Second, the name and social 
prominence of the writer. And 
that was plenty. For at this point 
the recipient does an about-face 
from indifference to interest, makes 
a rapid mental change from his 
street clothes to drawing-room at- 
tire, stands up and bows in his 
best court manner. The note-size 
sheet of paper is engraved at the 
top, “From the Viscount Knuts- 
ford,” with the address just be- 
neath it, “Kneecworth Hall, Roy- 
ston, Herts.” This is the letter: 


Lonpon Hospitat 
E—1 
Dear Sir: 

This is a trespass—if too flagrant 
destroy 4 lease. 

The eep of this vast place— 
known onl valued all over the world— 
depends on my begging powers and 
luck and for years have had to find 
£200,000 yearly to balance income and 
costs. 

Now, 
badly. 
still and watch a smash. 
some help from overseas. 
forget barriers and help me? 

Yours very truly, 
KNUuTSForD, | 
Chairman. 


14-4-27 


times here have beaten me— 
As a last resource, I cannot s't 
I am_ begging 
Can you 


The signature differs in style 
and color of ink from the rest of 
the letter. There was no attempt 
to disguise the fact that the letter 
was a form. As an example of 
concentrated effectiveness, the 
Schoolmaster would like to ask the 
Class whether this letter could be 
improved upon. 

. . 

Among recent successful innova- 
tions for capturing and holding 
the attention of mail recipients is 
one that particularly appeals to 
the Schoolmaster for its effective- 
ness and brevity. 

The president of the Nutrena 
Feed Mills, Inc., of Kansas City, 
having concluded his letter, signs 
it simply, “Miller”’—sans title and 
initials. This unusual method at 
once arouses the reader’s curiosity 
which dictates a search of the 
printed letterhead until the writer's 
identity is established; a simple 
and effective device insuring a 
more than cursory glance, at the 
important moment of primary con- 
tact. 

Perhaps a general practice such 
as this would defeat its purpose 
in the end—especially where the 
handwriting of the signature is so 
illegible as to cause optical gym- 
nastics and a hurry call for the 
office graphologist—but it is worth 
a fair trial. 

A possible generic ancestor of 
this method of securing reader at- 
tention was the interchanging of 
two words in a threadbare phrase 
still in use: “Give name and ad- 
dress.” A mail-order house of na- 
tional reputation not many years 
ago gained remarkable results from 
the brilliantly executed  meta- 
morphosis, “Give address and 
name.” 

It is well, the Schoolmaster 
counsels in passing, to pause and 
reflect on the little, unimportant 
details. 

* * * 

While most banquets attended 
by salesmen at the end of a sales 
contest bore the Schoolmaster and 
therefore are rarely attended by 
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ROM the main offic 

and factory of Wm. E. 
Wright & Sons Co. at 
Orange, New Jersey, we can 
now look across the Lacka- 
wanna tracks to the large 
additional plant recently 
acquired to afford room for 
filling the increasing de- 
mand for Wright’s Bias Fold 
Tape. 
The wide use of this staple notion 
has been built up by. methodical 
educational work. Twice a year 
we publish a book of original de- 
s'gns showing the uses of bias tape 
on clothing and utility articles. 
The growing demand forthis book 
from season to season shows how 
warmly it is appreciated by home 
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See some 
samples or 


Commercial Motion Pictures 


1. 


ET us show you, without 

I , obligation, some recent 

Eastern Commercial Mo- 

tion Picture Productions. Set 

aside an hour or so and come 

with those in your organization 

who are interested, to our pro- 

jection rooms at 220 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 


We are always glad to show 
“samples” of our work. Write, 
telling us the day and hour that 
will be most convenient to you, 
and we will have ready for you 


a showing of films made for 
those whose interests are similar 
to your own. 


Eastern Film Corporation is the 
oldest, lenges. and strongest 


firm specia g in Commercial 
Motion Pictures. 


A 
Eastern 
Film 


Commercial 
Motion 
Pictures 


220 W.42nd. AY 


Telephone: Wisconsin 3770-3771 
Philadelphia office: Commercial Trust Bldg. 


ESTABLISHED 1910 








him, he heard of one scheduled for 
an evening a few days ago which 
promised to be somewhat different, 
It proved to be so. 

There were thirty men in the 
sales force. At one end of the 
long, narrow room hung a chart 
showing their names in their 
rank at the end of the contest. 

At the other end was a small 
table for the officers of the com- 


Then, stretching away was . 


pan 

the table with thirty places. 

» Place cards corresponded to the 
rank shown on the chart. The best 
man sat up next to the officers and 
the poorest was at the foot. 

Then the meal was served. 

The man who ranked Number 
One was served with oysters, roast 
turkey and a most elaborate ice. 
He had a special waiter placed be- 
hind his chair. 

Salesman Number Two had no 
oysters. Number Three had soup 
and roast beef and ice cream. 

And so it went on. Farther on 
down the table, there were plates 
of vegetable and beef stew, bowls 
of chili con carne. The man at 
the far end had a small plate of 
boiled beans and a couple of 
crackers, with only water to drink. 

The dinner progressed amid 
much good-natured comment. The 
under-fed members at the lower 
end of the table were subjected to 
no little “kidding” at the hands of 
the well-fed men at the upper end 
of the table. 

It was an inexpensive ‘contest 
but nevertheless full of real mean- 
ing. The conclusion was mutch 
more effective than if the winner 
had been given a gold watch 

Toward the conclusion of the 
meal, the four men at the lower 
end of the table put in a request 
that the contest be renewed for a 
month so that they might have a 
chance to work their way up the 
table and be able to gloat over 
some other poor chaps cating 
boiled beans and drinking water. 

* * * 


The Schoolmaster was watching 
a hardware retailer go through his 
favorite business publication one 
evening and took notice of the ad- 
vertisements he stopped to read. 

There was one particular typ¢ 
of advertising that seemed to hold 
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How is your 
dictation this 
morning ? 


OW long is it since you have looked into a book on 

letter-writing? Perhaps you feel that you have 
graduated from this type of study. And yet it is good 
business to dip into a modern book on letter-writing 
occasionally—especially into one in which the fynda- 
mentals of resultful letter-writing are so carefully 
dissected and analyzed as in: 


PRINCIPLES 
OF EFFECTIVE 
LETTER-WRITING 


By Lawrence C. Lockley 


Correspondence Counselor, First National 

Bank, Les Angeles, and Pacific-Southwest 

Trust and Savings Bank; Associate in Eng- 

sh, University ef California (Seuthern 

Branch). 344 pages, 5% x 8, illustrated, 
$3.00 net, postpaid. 


Published May, 1927 


Look up, for instance, the discussion in this new book 
of such topics as 

—making the letter easy te read; 

—how a letter is read; 

—avoiding flimsy excuses in adjustments ; 

—the ten of 

—tong-circuit versus short-circuit selling ; 

—the high points of sales letter writing; 

—letters and the law; 

—ete., etc., etc. 


SOME OF THE CHAPTER HEADINGS 

. Making the Letter Easy te Read; 

- Everyday Letters; 

. Inquiry and Order Letters; 

- Complaint Letters; 

- Adjustment Letters; 

. Credit Letters; 

. Collection Letters; 

. Application Letters; 

« What Sales Letters Can Do; 

. The Plan Behind the Campaign; 

- Sales Letters; 

. Increasing Returns from the Letter; 

X11. Helping Salesmen with Letters; 

Send for this new stimulating book for ten days’ free ex- 
amination. Fill in and mail the coupon NOW! 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK FOR 10 DAYS FREE 











McGRAW-HILL FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
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McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


1 may send me for 10 days’ free examination Lockley’s PRINCIPLES OF | 
I ECTIVE LETTER-WRITING, $3.00. I agree to return the book, postage 


} 


, in 10 days or to remit for it then. 
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Sponsorship 
Counts 


A product or service ad- 
vertised in The Chronicle 
comes to its market with a 
letter of introduction! 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer, 285 
Madison Ave., New York: 360 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago; R. J. Bid- 
well Co., Times Bidg., Los Angeles; 
Henry White Stuart Bidg., Seattle. 


San Francisco 


ronicle 











Ne 4585 
LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


$1.25 per 1000 


IN LOTS OF 50,000 
25,000 at $1.50—12,500 at $1.75 or 
6,250 our Minimum at $2.25 per 1000 
Complete—Delivered in New York 
ON OUR 20 LB. WHITE 
PARAM ray UNT BOND 
A Beautiful, Strong, Snappy Sheet 
HIGHEST GRADE ART WORK AND ENGRAVINGS 
GEO. MORRISON COMPANY 
560 West 22nd St. New York City 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF PAPER AND ENGRAVINGS 


Riper ae 


Binders for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 

PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold 
an average of nine copies each. Figure 
six binders for a year’s copies. Each 
issue, as received, can be securely 
fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open 
like a book with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring 
durability. Covered with book cloth; 
lettered in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co., Inc. 
185 Madisen Avenue, New York 
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interest. The retailer would in- 
variably stop to read those adver- 
tisements that gave facts concern- 
ing other merchants. 

He was interested in knowing 
that C. H. Connell, a Dallas re- 
tailer, increased his sales on Fiit 

per cent with aid of the new 
Flit window display; that D. M. 
Fulton, vice-president of The Car- 
lin & Fulton Company of Balti- 
more and M. Miller of Jersey 
City have become members of the 
Disston 25 Year Club; that John 
J. Lake & Son of Richmond Hill 
found that Duco is the fastest sell- 
ing specialty they have handled. 

When business-paper copy has 
news about men and their methods 
or doings it sparkles. It has a 
news flavor. If the information 
is presented interestingly, it gets 
attention by capitalizing on the in- 
terest one has about the activities 
of others. 

‘a3 

Recently the Schoolmaster pur- 
chased a can opener for the house. 
It was a new kind, operated by 
clamping it to the can and turning 
a gadget. It is a copy of a well- 
known product, but it was’ en- 
dorsed by a well-known authority 
and looked all right. But the ruler 
of the household said the handle 
hurt her hands. So the School- 
master wrote the maker a letter, 
explaining the trouble and asking 
for instructions. With fair prompt- 
ness came a _ postcard—printed, 
not typed—containing a formal ac- 
knowledgment of the letter and 
the name of the local representa- 
tive. 

It closed with the printed bana- 
lity: “If you do not get desired 
information from our representa- 
tive, please let us know so we may 
deal with you direct.” 

What a wonderful chance to 
make a friend by intelligently 
handling a complaint—and how 
they muffed it! 

s 6s 

One of the most effective and 
practical lists of “Ask Me An- 
other” questions that has been is- 
sued by advertisers, so the School- 
master thinks, is a list that the 
Borden Company published im 
“Condensed News,” a house mag- 
azine sent to its representatives It 
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Ine of our clients desires 
1 position in a progressive business— 


Here is a MAN 


Whose present sense of balance and ma- 
tured judgment is based on the following: 





Fifteen years of general business activity 
embracing office management, sales pro- 
motion, credits and sales direction. 


His experience fits him to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of Executive or Sales-Manager 
of a progressive Company. 

He sets no fixed price for his services, his 


‘ principal requirement being opportunity. 
it10n 
gets He is a Christian, 35 years of age and 


in- married. 
ites Location is not of primary importance. 
Write to T. W. E., 


H. E. Lesan Advertising Agency 
420 Lexington Ave. Graybar Building New York,N.Y. 




















Cate resting | illustrations. created’ 
uid done ita manner most fit- 


‘ing tothe need of advertisers tts conc a co 


Van NAME & Hints INc., 11 East 381TH St., NEw Yonik 





“ erel:):Te) am" knows CANADA” 


BORO? INTO 1 »N \ WINS E 
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Practical Window Display 
Director Available 


Extensive experience training salesmen and 
securing dealer cooperation as regards win- 
dow display advertising. Also several years 
department store display manager. 

Services should interest national advertiser 
desirous of creating a productive display di- 
vision or augmenting their present activities 
in . advertising. 

Address ““E,” Box 190, Printers’ Ink, 

230 “south Clark St.. Chicago, Tl. 


All Day Wonder Art Tour 


Educational—Inspirational—Cultural 


Make your visit to New York Memorable and 
worth-while.. A seven hour escorted trip 
rough 


The Famous Art Museums and Galleries 





o 
American Metropolis 


The Metropolitan Art Tours Co. 
2025 Broadway New York City 


Tel. Trafalgar 9006 


any Independent advertising concern can put 
us in touch with an eccasional printing job 
or an account, we will be glad te pay a 
regular commission. High-grade direct hby- 
mail beeklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near Penn 
Station. Address “‘).,’’ Box 30, Printers’ ink. 











For a monthly close-up of the West-- 


WESTERN 
ADVERTISING 


564 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
120 Pages - News - Features - Review- Art 
Trial Subscription, 6 Mos. $1-- Sample 25c 
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is intended to inform salesmen 
about facts concerning the Borden 
company and its products, in an 
interesting and easily digested 
manner. The list includes twenty 
questions about the company’s ad- 
vertising, history, officers, trade 
names; finances, manufacturing 
processes, slogans and products, 
It cannot help but impress upon 
salesmen, whether old or new, 
facts that they should be able to 
talk about. 

Any popular fad is bound to be 
adopted by those who are unable 
to put it to good use, as well as 
by those who know how to wear it 
becomingly. This is true of styles 
in clothes and is equally true of 
everything else that has its day and 
disappears. Be sure your style of 
beauty is one that can bear up un- 
der the fad. Advertisers may well 
question themselves on this point 
before seizing upon every new and 
ephemeral idea that comes within 
their grasp. 


C. M. Bunnell Advanced by 
Pyrene Company 


C. M. Bunnell, recently genera! man- 
ager of Off’N’On tire chain sales for 
the Pyrene Manufacturing Company, 
Newark, N. J., Pyrene fire extinguish 
ers, has been appointed assistant to the 
president. This is in addition to his sales 
position. He joined the Pyrene com- 
pany early in 1924, 


New Account for H. B 
Humphrey Agency 

A. S. Haight & Company, New York, 
have appointed the si B Humphrey 
Company, Boston advertising agency, 
to direct the advertising of the E 72 
waist. Newspapers, magazines, and di- 
rect mail will used. 





Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. 
18,000,000 people. 


Printing 24,000 Daily 
Less than 2100 lines 8% cents a line; 2100 lines 


or more 7% cents a line. 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents we 
> 


The Great Shoe City. 
Paper established 1880. Forty-Eighth Year. 


Brockton shves 


PAASSACHUSETTS 
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Averages nearly 2 pages ef want advertisements 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
ts. Cash must accompany order. 





f Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


Classified advertisements in “‘PrinTERs’ 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
cut cost material. Send for revised 
preused — sheet. Conner Fendler 
Branch . Co., New York City. 


PUBLISHER; wishes financial backing 
by a good substantial printer; invest- 
ment will be amply secured; op unity 
to make some real money. ox 908, 
Printers’ Ink. 








WANTED 
A high-class man with selling ability to 
buy half interest in well-established Litho 
Window Display concern. Address Box 
924, Printers’ Ink. 


BOUND VOLUMES, PRINTERS’ INK, 
FOR SALE 


Forty-four bound volumes, “Printers’ Ink’”’ 
(Weekly), ene: 1915, to 
1925, inclusive, for quick sale, cheap. 
Removal makes immediate disposal neces- 
sary. Box 902, Printers’ Ink. 








FOR SALE 
Mail Order Business, BUYER should 
know direct mail, must come West. Can 
build Agency in connection. $4,000 
handles. Box 920, Printers’ Ink. 


I want a live-wire printer with a first- 
class New York plant to finance a service 
to create printing for his shop. Sensible 
plan—abundant proof that it does work 
and contacts that afford enormous oppor- 
tunities ision—enthusiasm and about 
$20,000 required. Box 905, P. I 


SMALL MANUFACTURERS— 
RETAILERS 








I can work with you on your advertising 
and sales problems. Am now handling 
adverti ising and sales promotion for na- 
tional firm doing over million-dollar busi- 
ness; but can take on one additional 
manufacturer or retailer. Box 896, P. I. 
TO OUT-OF-TOWN CONCERNS: You 
can secure all the Advantages of a New 
York Address, including the Services of 
Established, Fully Furnished and Equipped 
Offices, where your Interests, Enquiries, 
Callers, Literature, Mail, or Sam ies will 
be int iligently and operly hen? ed, for 
a Nominal Annual na harge. Address (By 
Letter Only) Suite 1004, at 1841 Broad- 
way (Columbus Circle), "New York City. 


MERCHANDISERS IN 
NEW YORK AND 
THE EAST 


able, complete merchandising 
rganization. 


Ready to _ distribute 
icts of merit thruout New 
and the Eastern United 








; If yours is a distribution 
problem, address. Box 910, P. I. 





HELP WANTED 


Young lady for service department of 
printer in Newark, N. J. xperienced 
in creating, making layouts and pre- 
paring copy for leaflets, booklets, etc. 
Box 922, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLICATION SALESMEN 
Travel publication sold to banks and sup- 
ported by large transportation companies 
offers attractive commission to accredited 
salesmen in a few territories. Box 904, P. I. 


A CONTACT MAN 

is required by a_well established Art 
Service in New York City. He must 
be a, man of forceful personality with 
agency experience and a wide acquaint- 
ance in the Advertising circle. 

In exchange for these qualifications we 
have an interesting proposition. 
917, Printers’ Ink. 


A group of internationally known man- 
ufacturers require another woman for 
the Sales Promotion Staff. She must be 
able to make a lecture tour of the coun- 
try and aid large retail stores in staging 
special events. Salary and expenses paid. 
rite a letter stating nationality, age, re- 
ligion and salary expected with full par- 
ticulars of experience. Enclose recent 
photograph. Applications will be treated 
as confidential. Julien Elfenbein, Inc., 
One Madison Ave., New York City. 




















Trade Paper Editor 
(New York) 


A regular fellow with a sense of 
humor who knows how to handle a 
pen and who can plan, lay-out and 
edit a trade publication. ust know 
paper, Printing, art, engraving, make- 
up, Must know kow to k 
alee list up-to-date. A really fine 
opportunity for the fellow who fits 
Give us all the facts, and phone 
oundiel if possible. Box 900, P. I. 
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PHOTO SALESMAN Wanted—Liberal 
commission allowed solicitors vaudeville and 
theatrical photographs. Write Mr. Broady 
for appointment. Whiteley-Broady Studios, 
Inc., 244 W. 49th St., New York City. 


AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN 
to take charge of Eastern territory, 
salary $50.00 to start. State expe- 
rience. Box 906, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN WANTED 
Experienced solicitor and assistant to 
busy advertising manager. Faculty for 
meeting and selling executives essential. 
Money-making possibilities—big, perma- 
nent opportunity—correspondence confi- 
dential. Give complete experience and 
salary expected. Box 929, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED ARTIST 

By well known engraving company lo- 
cated in city of 115,000 population. Must 
be able to lay out high grade advertising 
literature of all kinds, have a working 
knowledge of paper, typography, adver- 
tising appeal and be able to make own 
working drawings. Man with family 
preferred. For such an artist we can 
offer a very attractive proposition. 

If you can qualify for this position 
write us in detail, telling us your expe- 
rience and salary desired, also fo-ward 
samples of your work, which will be 











returned immediately after examination. 
Tue Nortuern ENGRAVING CoMPANY 
Canton, On10 


Agency Principal 





needs a 


“Man Friday” 


A “comer” who has the goods may 
find his opportunity in a small 
well-established New England 
agency. All-round agency ex- 
perience needed to qualify, but in 
writing state in what branches you 
excel. Present salary and com- 
plete details in first letter. Box 
914, Printers’ Ink. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced Advertising young woman 
with good record as a Business Getter 
Excellent prospects and following, wishes 
new connection. Salary and commission 
Box 925, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Experienced’ letterer and de 
signer would greatly appreciate to hear 
from a high grade concern regarding 
either a steady or part time position or 
free lance work. Box 915, I 











° ° ° 
Layout Artist and Visualizer 
26, agency experience, now on free 
lance basis, desires N. >. location 
on salary. Box 909, Printers’ Ink 


COPY CHIEF 


for 10 years N. Y. agencies, newspaper 
and magazine promotion manager, and 
space solicitor. Box 919, Printers Ink. 








Experienced Art Director—who knows 
his business and can earn his pay on 
finished work in various mediums— wants 
better outlook. Strong merchandising 
sense and broad sales experience. Box 
921, Printers’ Ink. 





Executive Accountant open for engage 
ment. Technically educated. Exceptional 
experience. Specialist on manufac uring 
and selling costs and budgets. Manu- 
facturing line preferred. Age 39. Box 
923, Printers’ Ink. 





EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Young lady, well educated, 8 years’ 
finest sales and advertising experience 
Able correspondent, aout stenographer 
Box 907, Printers’ Ink 


ART DIRECTOR > 
Eighteen years’ experience, expert 
knowledge of engraving methods, print 
ing requirements and advertising 
a creative mind and always em 
The right organization will ney 
sory! Box 916, Frinters’ Ink. 


TRADE ASSOCIATION MANAGER 
A Trade Association Manager of u 
experience is in a position to 
an attractive proposal to an ind 
whether organized or not, that 
reaping the full benefits of co-op« 
effort as it is applied in modern busin 
Box 899, Printers’ Ink. 





Wanted- Short Manuscripts and _ illus- 
trations on house, garden, architectural, 
remodeling houses, interior decoration, 
home financing, etc. W. F. Huffman, 
P. O. Box BB, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 





Decorative Borders in Pen and Ink— 
suitable Newspaper, Magazines, Bock‘ets 
and for General Advertising purposes. 
These drawings are available for imme- 
diate reproduction. Art Service Stupio, 
513 West 142nd St., New York City. 
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UNIQUE VIEWPOINT 

There is a man who combines un 
usual experience in the manufacture of 
inks with an intimate technical knowledge 
of printing and lithography. He has edu 
cation, taste and poise, and is anxivus t 
connect where this splendid background 
could be utilized to a fuller extent. Box 
895, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 


One Rung of the Ladder 
with an opportunity to climb. Young man 
with two years’ field service work ‘is 
play and selling, and two years assistant 
to Advertising Manager of Manufactur 
ing concern seeks opening in Avency 
copy or research dept. Box 898, I 
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ADVERTISING MANAGER — Position 
wanted by man whose experience covers 
every step in making up effective, suc- 
cessful advertisements, now assistant to 
advertising manager of large nationally 
known organization. Box 894, I. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Young man, 27, college trained, experi- 
enced solicitor and advertising manager, 
17,000 circulation newspaper, seeks new 
position selling magazine or’ newspaper 
space. Available at once. Box 903, P. I. 


DIRECT-MAIL ENTHUSIAST 
Young man, 24. Capable writer of sales 
advert sing and general business letters, 
desires position with an active organiza- 
tion using the mails extensively. Secre- 
tarial, Stenographic, Advertising, Selling 
and Direct-Mail experience. Box 897, P. I. 


SECRETARY 
Thoroughly trained in advertising agency 
operation; excellent stenographer, full 
knowledge bookkeeping; eight years’ ex- 
ice, five as secretary to agency 
; young woman of education and 
refinement, accustomed to responsibility; 
salary $40. Box 927, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Exceptionally good—thorough commercial 
artist — figure—lettering — oil or water 
color—rough layouts and _finishes—dis- 
tinctive selling ideas—good color effects 
desires position—art service—advertis- 
ing agency or litho house—$5,000 a 
ar New York only. _Box 928, P. I. 


ARTIST who has been in other work 
for two years desires return to Agency 
r other business. 12 years’ experience 
ies and Lithograph houses. _IIlus- 
design lettering in all mediums. 
7, married, healthy, Protestant 
Last connection salary $4400. 
anywhere for right opportunity. 

/11, Printers’ Ink. 

















Position in editorial room of national 


weekly newspaper or small magazine, 
writing, desk or makeup. Experience on 
dailies covers everything from country 
correspondent to managing editor, includ- 
ing Sunday editor. Want chance to de 
velop own ideas and eventually attain 
part or entire ownership. References. 
Married. Now employed; come in two 
weeks. $50. Box 912, Printers’ Ink. 


AN ABLE NEW YORE a - 
—— cn EXECUTIV 
AILABLE 

an Pa. = to talk with you 
ire seeking a New York Manager 

tion to your executive sta 
New York Manager with a wide 
acquaintance among architects and gen- 
eral contractors. Svovivedty Sales and 
Advertising Manager for the same com- 
pany, which is a representative one and 
doing an international business. A high- 
grade salesman who knows how to deal 
with men of calibre. The possessor of 
seasoned judgment, tact, initiative, en- 
m and industry. Twenty years of 
the broadest experience. Thorough know!l- 
factory systems and for years 
sales, and advertising manager. 
s to connect with a high-grade 
company that will recognize and reward 
intelligent, fruitful effort. Box 901, P. I. 
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Cost Accountant of broad and unusual 
training, seeks engagement on construc- 
tive work. Experience also covers new 
field of selling costs. Admirably fitted 
to serve live trade association wishing 
uniform, effective accounting methods. 


Will consider temporary assignment on 


sizable task. Compensation according to 
conditions. Age 39. Box 926, I. 


SALES EXECUTIVE 

Young married man _ thoroughly ex- 
perienced in all phases of sales and 
merchandising work. Both home office 
and branch managerial experience. Can 
plan and direct various advertising cam- 
paigns essential to successful marketing. 
Capable correspondent. Ten years train- 
ing and directing salesmen. Now con- 
nected. Box 918, Printers’ Ink. 


IF THE CAP FIT,— 


If the captionist to fit your caprice 
must be the kind of writer who puts 
that oft-sought-but-seldom-found lilt 
into his prose and verse; if he must 
have that solid type of background 
which is established by nine years 
of statistical and sales-research work 
for a forty-million-dollar New Eng- 
land manufacturer; if he must pos- 
sess that sort of courage required to 
change,—deliberately,—his life work 
at twenty-nine; and if he must love 
to write, write, write,—why not at 
least correspond with one whose out- 
line this is? 

Even though you can’t use him 
right now, you'll enjoy that plea- 
surable inner something which en- 
sues from each worth-while contact. 
Box 913, Printers’ Ink. 


CAUTION 


Applicants for positions adver- 
tised in PRINTERS’ INK are 
urged to use the utmost care 
in wrapping and fastening any 
samples of work addressed to 
us for forwarding. We are fre 
quently in receipt of large pack- 
ages, burst open, in a condition 
that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed 
matter, copy, drawings, etc. Ad 
vertisers receiving quantities of 
samples from numerous appli- 
cants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling 
and returning promptly all sam- 
p:es entrusted to them. 


PRINTERS’ INK acts in the 
capacity of a forwarder, as a 
matter of service to both sub- 
scriber and advertiser, and where 
extremely heavy and _ bulky 
bundles are addressed in our 
care, it will be appreciated if the 
necessary postage for remailing 
is sent to us at the same time. 
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Give Him Answers 


Lighted pictures of the right kind will 
show your salesmen what they need 
to know. Expert service will put it 
before them strongly and plainly. 


For this purpose, we offer the services 
of a highly skilled staff, thoroughly 
trained by ten years of experience in 
preparing special picture material for 
sales promotion and educational work. 
Every picture we have ever produced 
has helped accomplish the buyer’s 
purpose. Over 150,000 meetings have 
been held successfully with our Sales 
Manager’s service and our field co- 
operation throughout the United States. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n 
217 West Illinois Street, Chicago 
Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
New York, 420 Lexington Avenue—Dayton, 887 Reibold Bidg.— 


Los Angeles, 1956 South Vermont Ave.—Regional Sales and 
Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States 
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How National Advertisers 
Buy Space 


In Chicago Newspapers 


ORE than 86% of all national advertising 

accounts running 5000 lines or more in 

any Chicago newspaper in 1926 used The Chicago 

Tribune. The second paper was used by 64.9% 
of the national advertisers. 


Of the 104 national advertisers using at least 
5000 lines who considered one newspaper suffi- 
cient in Chicago, 81—or 78%—used The Tribune, 
and no other newspaper. The remaining 22% 
of exclusive accounts was divided between five 
other Chicago newspapers—the leader of the 
five getting 7.7% of them. 


Of the national advertisers using the three 
leading newspapers, 93% were in The Tribune; 
64.4% in the second paper; and 55% in the third. 


The Tribune’s national advertising lineage in 
1926 was more than a million lines greater than 
any other American newspaper and more than 
four million lines greater than any other 
Chicago newspaper. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Circulation: 765,519 daily; 1,171,360 Sunday 








